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Th• foUoving la amUbwd la the Port7-flftli of Dio'i Borne: 

About Gaius Octaviiie, who afterward was named Au- 
gustuB (chapters 1-9). 

About Sextue, the son of Pompey (chapter 10). 

How Ccesar and Antony entered upon a period of hoatilitT' 
(chaptere 11-17). 

How Cicero deuvered a public harangue against Antony 
(chapters 18-47). 



C. lulfiu Our with H. jt^miliiu Lepidue, Maeter of the ΕοτΒβ, and of 
hli Sth conenlehlp with Ifarctu Antonlni. (B. C. 44 = a. u. 710.)t 

1 The erenti, hoverer, nm o>Ter into the following jeftr. 
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(BOOK 46, BOISSEVAIN.) 

This was Antony's course of procedure. — Gaias Oc- 
tavins Copia, — this was the name of the son of Ciesar's ( 
niece, Attia, — came from Yelitree in the Volscian conn- 
try, and having been left without a protector by the 
death of his father Octavins he vae brought np in the 
house of bis mother and her husband, Lucius Pbilippua, 
but on attaining maturity spent bis time witii Csesar. 
The latter, who was childless, based great hopes apon 
him and was devoted to him, intending to leave him 
as successor to his name, authority, and supremacy. 
He was influenced largely by Attia *s explidt afSmul•- 
tioD that the youth had been engendered by Apollo. 
IWhile sleeping once in his temple, she said, she thought 
she had intercourse with a serpent, and through tbis 
circumstance at the end of the allotted time bore a son. 
Before he came to the light of day she saw in a dream 
her womb lifted to the heavens and spreading out over 
all the earth; and the same night Octavius thought 
the sun rose from her vagina. Hardly had the diild 
been bora when Nigidius Fignlus, a senator, straight- 
way prophesied for him sole command of the realm.' 

1 Interesting to eompttre are three eHations from an unknown Bysan.- 
tinfl writer (In Excerpta eod. Paris, enppl. Or. βΟΤ A, edited by^ 
U Treu, Ohlaa, 1880, p. 29 S.). who leemB to have used Dio aa a 

a) Tba mother of Angnetua juat one day preriona to her traraJI 

beheld in a dream how her womb wae enatehed away and car- 
ried up into heaTen. 

b) And in the eame night ae OctaTiua was bom hla lather thon{^ 

that the eun roae from hii wife'• entraili. 
fl) And a «ertsin lenator, Nigidina Fignlue, who waa an aatrologar, 
uked Oetaviua, the father of Angnftm, why he waa μ dow 

3 
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DIO'S ROMAN HISTORY 

.^^- ** He conld distingoish most accnrately of his contem- 
poraries the order of the firmament and the mutations 
of the stars, ^diat they aocompliehed by separation and 
what by conjunctions, in their assodations and retire- 
ments, and for this reason had incurred the charge of 
practicing some kind of forbidden pursuits. He accord- 
ingly met on that occasion Octavins, who was somewhat 
tardy in reaching the senate on account of the birth of 
the chUd, — there happened to be a meeting of the sen- 
ate that day, — and asked bim wby he was late. On. 
learning the cause he cried out : ' ' Yon have begotten. 
a master over us. " ' At that Octavius was alarmed and 
wished to destroy tiie infant, but Nigidins restrained 
him, saying that it was impossible for it to suffer any 
—β— such fate. This was the conversation at that time. 
While the boy was growing up in the country an eagle 
snatched from his hands a loaf of bread, and after 
soaring aloft flew down and gave it back to him.' When 
he was a lad and staying in Borne Cicero dreamed that 

in leaving hie house. The l&tter readied th&t a etm hftd been 
bom to hini. Nigidiui thereupon exclaimed: "Ah, what ha«t 
thou doneT ΊΙοα hast begotten a matter for net " The other 
beUering it and being dieturbed niahed to make away with the 
child- But Nigidiiu aaid to him : " Thou halt not the power. 
For it hath not been granted thee to do this." 
iSuebmine in relating this anecdote {Life of Augustiu, chapter S) 
••TB thftt the senate-meeting in question waa call^ to oonaider tlie 
eonspJTsey of Catiline. Since, however, Augustus ie on all handi ad- 
mitted to have been born a. d. IX. KaL Octohr. and mention of Cati- 
line's conspiracy was first made tn the senate a. d. JfTT , Kal. Nov. 
(Cicero, Against Catiline, I, 3, 7), the claim of coincidence is evidently 

2 Compare again the samo BTxantine writer quoted in footnote to 
«hapter 1 (ihid. p. 30), — two excerptsi 

d) Airain, while he was growing up in the country, an eagle swoop- 

ing down snatched from his hands the loaf of bread and again 
returning replaced it In his hands. 

e) Again, during his boyhood, Cicero saw In a dream OctaTiUB him- 

eelf fastened to a golden chain and wielding a whip being let 
down from the sky to the summit of the Capitol. 

4 
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DIO'S ROMAN HISTORY 

ihe boy was let down by golden chaine to the smmnit of b. c. μ 
the Capitol and received a whip from Jnpiter.^ He 
did not know who the youth was, but meeting him the 
next day on the Capitol itself he recognized him, and 
told the vision to the bystanders. Catnlns, who had 
likewise never seen Octavius, beheld in a vision all the 
noble children on the Capitol at the termination of a 
solemn procession to Jnpiter, and in the conrse of the 
eer«uony the god cast what looked like an image of 
Borne into that child's lap. Startled at this he went np 
into the Capitol to offer prayers to the god, and finding 
there Octavius, who had ascended the bill for some 
other reason, he compared his appearance with the 
dream and was satisfied of the tmth of the vision. 
When later he had become a yonng man and was abont 
to reach maturity, he was putting on the dress of an 
adnlt when his tnnic was rent on both sides from his 
shonlders and fell to his feet. This event of itself not 
only had no significance as forecasting any good for- 
tone, but displeased the spectators considerably be- 
cause it had happened in his first putting on the garb 
of a man: it occurred to Octavius to say: " I shall 
put the whole senatorial dignity beneath my feet"; 
and the outcome proved in accordance with his words. 
Csesar founded great hopes upon him as a result of this, 
introduced him into the class of patricians and trained 
him for mlership. In everything that is proper to 
come to the notice of one destined to control so g^eat 
a power well and worthily he educated him with care. 
The youth was trained in oratorical speedies, not only 
in the Latin but in this language [G-reek], labored per- 

1 Compare Svetoniua, Life of Auguetiu, chapter M. 

5 
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DIO'S ROMAN HISTORY 

B• c. ** eiatently in military campaigiiB,aiid received minnte in- 
stniction in poUtice and the science of govemm^it 

—8— Now this Octavins chanced at the time that Ciesar 
was murdered to be in Apollonia near the Ionic Gulf, 
pnrsuing his education. He had been sent thither in. 
advance to look after his patron's intended campaign 
against tiie Parthiane. When he learned of the event 
he was naturally grieved, but did not dare at once to 
take any radical measures. He had not yet heard that 
he had been made Cssar's son or heir, and moreover 
the first news he received was to the effect that the 
people were of one mind in the affair. When, however, 
he had crossed to Brondusium and had been informed 
about the will and the people 's second thought, he made 
no delay, particularly because he had oonBiderabl* 
money and numerous soldiers who had been sent on xin- 
der his charge, but he immediately assumed the name 
of Cffisar, snqpeeded to his estate, and b^an to busy 

—4— himself with the situation. At the time he seemed to 
some to have acted recklessly and daringly in this, but 
later as a result of his good fortune and the successes 
he achieved he acquired a reputation for bravery. In 
many inBtancea in history men who were wrong in un- 
dertaking some project have been famed for wisdom be- 
cause they proved fortunate in it: others who used the 
best possible judgment have had to stand a charge of 
folly because they did not attain their ends. He, too, 
acted in a blundering and dangerous way; he was only 
just past boyhood, — eighteen years of age, — and saw 
that the succession to the inheritance and the family 
was sure to provoke jealousy and censure: yet he 
started in pursuit of objects that had led to Caesar'a 
6 
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neither the asBaeains nor Lepidus and Antony. Yet he 
was not thought to have planned poorly, because he be- 
came saccessfni. Heaven, however, indicated not ob- 
Bcnrely all the upheaval that would result from it. As 
he was entering Borne a great variegated iris sur- 
roonded the whole sun. 

In this way he that was formerly called Octavius, 
bat already at this time Csesar, and eubseqnently Au- 
gustus, took charge of affairs and settled them and 
brought them to a successful close more vigorously 
than any mature man, more prudently than any gray- 
beard. First he entered the city as if for the sole pur- 
pose of succeeding to the inheritance, and as a private 
citizen with only a few attendants, without any ostenta• 
tioD. Still later he did not utter any threat against any 
one nor show that be was displeased at what had oc• 
corred and would take vengeance for it. So far from 
drananding of Antony any of the money that he had 
previously plundered, he actually paid court to bim al- 
though be was insulted and wronged by him. Among 
other injuries that Antony did him by both word and 
deed was bis action when the lex curiata was proposed, 
according to which the transfer of Octavius into 
Gffisar's family was to take place: Antony himself, of 
course, was active to have it passed, but through some 
tribunes he secured its postponement in order that the 
young man being not yet Ciesar 'β child according to law 
might not meddle with the property and might be 
weaker in all other ways. Csesar was restive under 
this treatment, but as he was unable to speak his mind 
freely he bore it nntil he had won over the crowd, by 
7 
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t^' ^"7101 '^^°^e members he raiderstood hie father had been 
raised to honor. He knew that they were angry at the 
letter's death and hoped they would be enthnsiastie 
over him as his son and perceived that they hated An- 
tony on account of his having been master of the horse 
and also for his failure to punish the murderers. Hence 
he undertook to become tribune as a starting point for 
popular leadership and to secure the power that would 
result from it ; and he accordingly became a candidate 
for the place of Cinna, which was vacant. Though 
hindered by Antony's clique be did not desist and after 
using persuasion upon Tiberine Cannutius, a tribune, 
he was by him brought before the populace. He took 
as an excuse the gift bequeathed by Ciesar and in his 
speech touched upon all the important points, promis- 
ing that he would discharge this debt at once, and gave 
them cause to hope for much besides. After this came 
the festival appointed in honor of the completion of the 
temple of Venus, which some, while Cieear was aliv^ 
had promised to celebrate, but were now holding ia 
slight regard as they did the horse-race connected witii 
the Parilia;' Mid to win the favor of the populace he 
provided for it at his private expense on the ground 
that it concerned him because of his family. At this 
time out of fear of Antony he brought into the theatre 
neither Cfesar's gilded chair nor bis crown set with 
precious stones, though it was permitted by decree 
—7— When, however, a certain star through all those days 
appeared in the north toward evening, some called it α 
comet, and said that it indicated the usual occurrences ; 
but the majority, instead of believing this, ascribed it 

1 See footnote to Book Portjr-three, chapter 42. 

8 
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to C»sar, interpreting it to mean that he had become ^ ^ ** 
a god and had been included in the number of the etara. 
Then Octavins took courage and set up in the temple 
of Venus a bronze etatne of him with a star above his 
head. Through fear of the populace no one prevented 
this, and then, at last, some of the earlier decrees in re- 
gard to honors to Cffisar were put into effect. They 
called one of the months July after him and in the 
course of certain triumphal religions festivals they 
sacrificed during one special day in memory of his 
name. For these reasons the soldiers also, and par- 
ticularly since some of them received largesses of 
money, readily took the side of Ctesar. 

Bumors accordingly went abroad, and it seemed 
likely that something unnsnal would take place. This 
idea gained most headway for the reason Ihat when 
Octavius was somewhat anxious to show himself in 
«onrt in an elevated and conspicuous place, as he had 
been wont to do in his father's lifetime, Antony would 
not allow it, bnt had his lictors drag him down and drive 
Mm out. All were exceedingly vexed, and especially _e— 
because Cssar with a view to casting odium upon his 
rival and arousing the multitude would no longer even 
frequent the Formn. So Antony became terrified, and 
in conversation with the bystanders one day remarked 
that he harbored no anger against Ciesar, but on the 
contrary owed him affection, and felt inclined to dispd 
the entire cloud of suspicion. The statement was re- 
ported to the other, they held a conference, and some 
thought they had become reconciled. As a fact they 
understood each other's dispositions accurately, and, 
thjTilring it inopportune at that time to put them to the 
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^ ^' 7101 **^*' ^^^ CBxae to terms by makmg a few mntaal con- 
cessions. For some days they were quiet; then they be- 
gan to snepect each other afresh as a result of either 
some really hostile action or some false report of hos- 
tility, — as regularly happens under such conditions, — 
and were again at variance. When men become recon- 
ciled after a great enmity they are suspicious of many 
acts that contain no malice and of many chance oc- 
currences. In brief, they regard everything, in Hhe 
light of their former hostility, as done on purpose and 
for an evil end. While they are in this condition thosA 
who stand on neutral gronnd ag^avate the trouble, 
irritating them etiU more by bearing reports to and fro 
under the pretence of devotion. There is a very large 
element which is anxious to see all those who have 
power at variance with one another, — an element which 
coQseqaently takes delight in their enmity and joins 
in plots against them. And the party which has pre- 
viously suffered from calumny is very easy to deceive 
with words adapted to the purpose by a band of friends 
whose attachment is not under suspicion. This also ac- 
counts for the fact that these men, who did not trust 
eac^i other previously, became now even more 
estranged. 

_•— Antony seeing that Cffisar was gaining ground at- 
tempted to attract the populace by various baits, to 
see if he could detach the people from his rival and 
number tiiem among his own forces. Hence through 
Lucius Antonius, his brother, who was tribune, he in- 
troduced a measure that considerable land be opened 
10 
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for eettlemfflit, among the parcels being the region of 
the Pontine marshes, which he stated had already been 
filled and were capable of cultivation. The three An- 
tonii, who were brothers, all held office at the same 
time. Marcos was consul, Lncins tribone, and Qains 
pnetor. Therefore they could very easily remove those 
who were temporarily rulers of their allies and snb- 
jeota (except the majority of the assassine and some 
others whom they regarded ae loyal) and choose others 
in place of them : they could also grant some the right 
to hold office for an imusnally long term, contrary to 
tiie laws established by Cssar. Also Macedonia, whidt 
fell to MarcQs by lot, was appropriated by his brother 
Gaiiis, bat Marcos himself with tiie legions previously 
despatched into Apollonia laid claim to G-aul on this 
side of the Alps, to which Decimus Brutus had been 
aes^ned; the reason was that it seemed to be very 
strong in resources of soldiers and money. After these 
measures had been passed the immunity granted to 
Sextos Pompey by Cffisar, as to all the rest, was con- 
firmed: he had already considerable influence. It was 
farther resolved that whatever moneys of silver or 
gold the public treasury had taken from his ancestral 
estate should be restored. As for the lands belonging 
to it Antony held the most of than and made no 
restoration. 

This was the business in which they were «igaged. 

But I shall now go on to describe how Sextus had fared. 

When he had fled from Corduba, he first came to La- 

oetania and concealed himself there. He was pnrsued, 

11 
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^ ^ 7101 *** ^ ^^"^®' ^^ eluded discovery througii the fact that 
the natives were kindly disposed to him out of re- 
gard for his father's memory. Later, when Ciesar had 
started for Italy and only a small army was left be• 
hind in Bffitica, he was joined both by the native in- 
habitants and by those who escaped from the battle, 
and with them he came again into Bstica, becaose h» 
thought it more suitable for the carrying on of war. 
There be gained possession of soldiers and cities, par- 
ticularly after Cxsar's death, some voluntarily and 
some by violence ; the commandant in charge of them, 
QaiuB AsLuius Pollio, held a force that was far from 
strong. He next set out against Spanish Carthage, 
but since in hie absence Pollio made an attack and 
did some damage, he retomed with a large force, met 
his opponent, and routed him. After that the follow- 
ing accident enabled him to startle and conquer the 
rest, as well, who were contending fiercely. Pollio had 
cast off his general's doak, in order to suffer less 
chance of detection in his flight, and anotiier man of the 
same name, a brilliant horseman, had fallen. The sol- 
diers, hearing the name of the latter, who was lying 
there, and seeing the garment which had been cap- 
tured, were deceived, and thinking that their general 
had perished surrendered. In this way Sextus con• 
qnered and held possession of nearly that entire re- 
pon. When he was now a powerful factor, Lepidus 
arrived to govern the adjoining portion of Spain, and 
persuaded him to enter into an agreement on condition 
that he ehonld recover his father's estate. Antony, in- 
12 
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toenced by his friendship for Lepidus and by his hos- B. c. w 
tility toward Csesar, caased such a decree to be passed. 
So Sextos, in this way and on these conditions, held 
aloof from Spain proper. C»sar and Antony in all — ii — 
their acts opposed each other, but had not fallen ont 
openly, and whereas in reality they were alienated they 
tried to disguise the fact so far as appearances went. 
As a resnlt all other interests in the city were in a 
most undecided state and condition of tarmoil. People 
were still at peace and yet already at war. Liberty led 
bat a shadow existence, and the deeds done were the 
deeds of royalty. To a casual observer Antony, since 
he held the consnlship, seemed to be getting the beet 
of it, bnt the enthusiasm of the masses was for Ciesar. 
This was partly on his father's account, partly on ac• 
connt of the hopes he held out to them, but above all 
because they were displeased at the considerable power 
of Antony and were inclined to assist Cssar while he 
was yet devoid of strength. Neither man had their 
affection, but they were always eager for a diange of 
adnainistration, and it was their nature to try to over- 
throw every superior force and to help any party that 
was being oppressed. Consequently they made use of 
the two to suit their own desires. After they had at 
this period humbled Antony through the instrumental- 
ity of Ciesar they next undertook to destroy the latter 
also. Their irritation toward the men temporarily in 
power and their liking for the weaker side made them 
attempt to overthrow the former. Later they became 
estranged from the weaker also. Thus they showed 
13 
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^ tfc" not ^^^ 'or each of them, in turn and the same men ex- 
perienced their affection and their hatred, their sup- 
port and their active opposition. 

—10— While th^ were maintaining the ahove attitude to- 
ward Cesar and Antony, the war began as follows. 
Antony had set oat for Brundusinm to meet the sol- 
diers who had crossed over from Macedonia. Cssar 
sent some persons to that city with money, who were 
to arrive there before Antony and win over the men, 
and himself went to Campania, where he collected a 
large crowd of men, chieSy from Capua because the 
people there had received their land and dty from his 
father, whom he said he was avenging. He made them 
many promises and gave them on the spot five hxmdred 
denarii apiece. These men usually constituted the corps 
of evocati, whom one might term in Greek '* the re- 
called ", because having aided their service they have 
been recalled to it again. Csesar took charge of them, 
hastened to Rome before Antony conld make his way 
back, and came before the people, who had been made 
ready for him by Cannutins. There he called to their 
minds in detail all the excellent works his father had 
done, made a considerable, though moderate, defence of 
himself, and brought accusations against Antony. He 
also praised the soldiers who had accompanied him, 
saying that they were present voluntarily to lend aid 
to the city, that they had elected him to preside over 
the State and that through his mouth they made known 
these facts to all. For this speech he received the ap- 
probation of his following and of the throng that stood 
14 
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by, after which he departed for Etmria with a view to , ^ *'•«**. 

■" *^ {a. u. lit» 

obtaining an aooession to his forces from that coontry. 

While he was doing this Antony had been at first —18— 
kindly received in Brnndnsium by the soldiers, becanee 
they expected they would secure more from him than 
was offered them by Cnsar. This belief was based on 
the idea that he had posseesion of mach more than his 
livaL When, however, he promised to give each of 
them a hundred denarii, they raised an ontcry, bnt he 
reduced them to submission by ordering centurions as 
veil as others to be slain before the eyee of himself 
and his wife. For the time being the soldiers were 
qniet, bnt on the way toward OnvH when they arrived 
opposite the capital they revolted, and many of them, 
despising the Uentenants that had been set over them, 
arrayed th^uselves on Ciesar's side. The so-ealled 
Martian and the fourth le^on went over to him in a 
body. He took charge of them and won their attach- 
ment by giving money to all alike, — an act which 
added many more to his troops. He also captured all 
the elephants of Antony, by confrtrnting the train sad- 
denly as tiiey were being conducted along. Antony 
stopped in Rome only long enough to arrange a few 
affairs and to bind by oath all the rest of the soldiers 
and the senators who were in their company; then he 
set out for G^aul, fearing tiiat that country too might 
indulge in an uprising. Csesar without delay followed 
behind him. 

Decunns Brutus was at this time governor of that —14— 
province, and Antony set great hopes upon him, be- 
15 
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B. c. « cause he had been a slayer of Ciesar. But it tnmed 
out ae follows. Dedmns did not look askance par- 
ticularly at Csesar, for the latter had uttered no threats 
against the assassins : on the other hand, he sav that 
Antony was no more formidable a foe than his rival, 
or, indeed, than himself or any of the rest who were in 
power as a result of natural acquisitiveness; therefore 
he refused to give ground before him. Ctesar, when 
he heard this decision, was for some time at a loss what 
course to adopt. The young man hated both Decimus 
and Antony but saw no way in i^ch he could contend 
against them both at once. He was by no means yet a 
match for either one of the two, and he was further 
afraid that if he risked such a move he should throw 
Qiem into each other's arms and face the united oppo- 
sition of the two. After stopping to reject that the 
struggle with Antony was already begun and was 
urgent, but that it was not yet a fitting season for tak^ 
ing vengeance for his father, he decided to make a 
friend of Becimus. He understood well that he should 
find no great difficulty in fighting against the latter, if 
with his aid he could first overcome his adversaries, 
but that Antony would be a powerful antagonist on 
any subsequent occasion. So much did they differ from 

— 15 — *ech other. Accordingly he sent a messenger to Deci- 
mus, proposing friendship and promising alliance, if 
he would refuse to receive Antony. This proposal 
caused the people in the city likewise to join in ex- 
pressing their gratitude to Cffisar. Just at this time 
the year was drawing to a close and no consul was on 
16 
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Antony to Syria. Enlogiea, however, were delivered in 
the senate by the members tbem&elv^ and by tiie boI- 
diers who had abandoned Antony, — with the concar- 
renoe aleo of the tribunee. When they altered npon 
the new year they decided, in order that they might 
diacnss freely existing oonditione, to «nploy a gnard 
of soldiers at their meetings. This pleased nearly all 
who were in Borne at the time, — for they cordially 
detested Antony, — bnt particularly Cicero. He, on 
aoconnt of his bitter and long-standing hostility to- 
ward ΰΐθ man, paid court to Csesar, and so far as he 
could, by speech and action, strove to assist him in 
every way and to injure Antony. It was for this reason 
that, whffli he had left the city to escort his son to 
Athens for the benefit of his education, he had re- 
turned on ascertaining that tiie two were publicly 
estranged. 

Besides these events which took place that year Ser- 
vilins iBauricos died at a very advanced age. I have 
mentioned him both for that fact and to show how the 
Bomans of that period respected men who were promi• 
nent through merit and hated those who behaved in- 
solently, even on the very slightest grounds. This 
Servilius while walking had once met on the road a 
man on horseback, ^o so far from dismounting on 
hie approach spurned him violently aside. Later he 
recognized the fellow in a defendant of a case in courts 
and when he mentioned the affair to the jndge, they 
paid no further attention to the man's plea, bnt unani- 
mously condemned him. 
VOL. 3.-2 17 
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~^''~ In the conaolship of Anlns Hirtins (who was now 
(β. «. 711) appointed consul in spite of the fact that his father's 
name had been posted on the tablets of Solla), with 
hie collogue Qaine Vibins, a meeting of the senate was 
held and votes were taken for three snccesaire days, in- 
clnding the first of the month itself. As a result of the 
war which was upon them and the portents, very nn- 
merone and extremely unfavorable, which took place, 
they were so excited that they failed to pass over these 
dies nefasH on which they ought not to deliberate on 
any matter touching their interests. Ominoas had 
been the falling of great numbers of thonderbolts, 
some of which descended on the shrine sacred to Capi- 
toline Jupiter, that stood in the t^nple of Victory. 
Also a great wind arose whidi snapped and scattered 
the columns erected about the temple of Saturn and 
the shrine of Fides, and likewise knocked down and 
shattered the statue of Minerva the Protectress, i^ch. 
Cicero had set up on the Capitol before his exile. This 
port«ided, of course, the death of Cicero himself. An- 
other tiling that frightened the rest of tiie population 
was a great earthquake which occurred, and the fact 
that a bull which was sacrificed on account of it in the 
temple of Vesta leaped up after the ceremony. In ad- 
dition to these clear indications of danger a flash 
darted across from the place of the rising sun to the 
place of its setting and a new star was seen for several 
days. Then the light of the sun seemed to be dimin- 
ished and even extinguished, and at times to appear in 
three circles, one of wMeh was surmounted by a fiery 
18 
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crown of aheaves. This, if anything, proved ae dear .^• *'%*|.. 
a sign as possible to th»n. For three men were in 
power, — I mean Cssar and Lepidne and Antony, — 
and of them Cxsar subsequently secored the victory. 
At the same time that these things occnrred all sorts of 
orades tending to the downfall of the democracy were 
recited. Crows, moreover, flew into tiie temple of the 
Dioscuri and pecked out the names of the consols and 
of Antony and of Dolahella, which were inscribed there 
somewhere on a tablet And by night dogs in large 
numbers gathered throughout the city and especially 
near the honse of the high priest, Lepidus, and set np 
howls. Again, the Po, which had flooded a large por- 
tion of the surrounding territory, suddenly receded 
and left behind on the dry land a vast number of 
snakes. Countless fish were cast up from the sea on 
the shore near the mouth of the Tiber. Succeeding 
these terrors a plague spread over nearly the whole of 
Italy in a malignant form, and in view of this the 
senate voted that the Curia Hostilia* should be rebuilt 
and the spot where the naval battle bad taken place be 
filled up. However, the curse did not appear disposed 
to rest even at this point, especially when during Vib- 
ins's conduct of the initial sacrificee on the first of the 
month one of his lictors suddenly fell down and died. 
Because of these events many men in the course of 
those days took one side or the other in their speechee 
and advice, and among the deliverances was the fol- 
lowing, of Cicero: — 

1 Ώμ Mnato-haoM ύη*άγ mentioned In Book Fort;, efaaptar SO. 
19 
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Γ" J* — " Ton have heard recently, Conscript Fathers, idien 
<{a. u. 711) I made a statement to yon about the matter, why I 
made preparations for my departure as if I were goin^f 
to be absent from the city a very long time and then re- 
turned rapidly with the idea that I could ben^t yon 
greatly. I would not endure an ezistenee under a sov- 
ereignty or a tyranny, since under such forms of govern- 
ment I can not enjoy the rights of free* citizenship nor 
speak my mind safely nor die in a way that is of ser- 
vice to you; and again, if opportunity is afforded to 
obey any of duty's calls, I would not shrink from ac- 
tion, though it involved danger. I deem it the task of 
an upright man equally to keep watch over himself for 
his country's interests (guarding himself that he may 
not perish uselessly), and in this course of action not 
to fail to say or do whatever is requisite, even if it be 
necessary to suffer some harm in preserving hie na- 
tive land. 

— 10— " These assumptions granted, a large degree of 
safety was afforded by Csesar both to yon and to me for 
the discussion of pressing questions. And since you 
have further voted to assemble under guard, we must 
frame all our words and behavior this day in sudi a 
fashion as to establish the present state of affairs and 
provide for the future, Ihat we may not again be com- 
pelled to decide in a similar way about it. That our 
condition is difficult and dangerous and requires much 
care and attention yon yourselves have made evident, 
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if in no other way, at least by this measure. For you ^^ 
wtnild not have voted to keep the eenate-house under 
guard, if it had been possible for you to deliberate at 
all with your accostomed orderliaess, and in quiet, 
free from fear. It is necessary for us even on account 
of the pres^ice of the soldiers to accomplish some 
measure of importance, that we may not incur the dis- 
grace that would certainly follow from asking for them. 
as if we feared somebody, and then neglecting affairs 
as if we were liable to no danger. We shall appear to 
have acquired them only nominally in bdialf of the city 
against Antony, but to have given them in reality to 
him against our own selves, end it will look ae if in ad- 
dition to the other legions which he gathers against his 
ooontry ho needed to acquire these very men and so 
prevent your passing any vote against him even to-day. 

* ' Yet some have attained such a height of shameless- - 
ness as to dare to say that he is not warring against 
the State and have credited you with so great folly as 
to tiunk that they will persuade you to attend to their 
words rather than to his acts. But who would choose 
to desist from regarding his performances and the 
campaign whidi he has made against our allies with- 
out any orders from the senate or the people, tiie coun- 
tries which he is overrunning, the cities whidi he is 
beei^ing, and the hopes upon which be is building in 
his entire course,— who would distrust, I say, the evi- 
dence of his own eyes, and to his ruin yield credence 
to the words of these men and their false statements, 
by which they put yon off with pretexts and excuses t 
21 
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.. JJ• °• j*^. I myself am far from aseerting that in doing this he ie 
carrying oat any l^al act of administration. On the 
contrary, becanse he has abandoned the province of 
Macedcmia, which was assigned to him by lot, and be- 
canse he chose instead the province of G^anl, whidi in no 
way pertained to him, and becanse he assnmed control 
of the legions which Ceesar had sent ahead against tiie 
Farthians, keeping them abont him thongh no danger 
threatens Italy, and becanse he has left the city during 
the period of his consniship to go abont pillaging and 
injuring the country, — for all these reasons I declare 

—91— that he has long been an ^lemy of ns all. If yon did 
not perceive it immediately at the start or experience 
vexation at each of his actions, he deserves to be hated 
all the more on this acconnt, in that he does not cease 
injuring yon, who are so long-saffering. He might 
perchance have obtained pardon for the errors which 
he committed at first, but now by his perseverance in 
evil he has readied snch a pitch of knavery that he 
onght to be bronght to book for his former offences as 
w^. And yon onght to be especially carefnl in re- 
gard to the sitoation, J noticing and considering this 
point, — that the man who has so often despised yon 
in snch weighty matters cannot submit to be corrected 
by the same g^itleness and kindliness that yon have 
shown, but mnst now against his will, even though 
*. never previously, be diastised by force of arms. 

_2S_ "And because he partly persuaded and partly c<»n- 
pelled yon to vote him some privileges, do not think 
that this makes him less gnilty or deserving of lees 
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paoiBhment. Quite the reverse, — for this very pro- _ 
oedore in particular he merits the infliction of a pen- 
alty: he determined from the ontset to commit many 
outrages, and after accomplishing some of them 
through yoo, he employed agaiast your own selves the 
resources which came from you, which by deception he 
forced you to vote to him, though you neither knew nor 
foresaw any such result On what occasion did you 
Tolnntarily abolish the commands given by Ctesar or by 
the lot to each man, and aUow this person to distribute 
many appointmraits to his friends and companions, 
sending his brother Gains to Macedonia, and assigning 
Gaol to himself with the aid of the legions which he was 
not by any means keeping to use in your defence f Do 
yon not rranember how, when he found yon startled at 
Ctesar's demise, he carried out all the plans that he 
diose, communicating some to yon carefully dissimu- 
lated and at inopportune moments, and on his own re- 
sponsibility executing others that inflicted injuries, 
while all his acts were characterized by violencef Ho 
used soldiers, and barbarians at that, against yon. And 
need any one be surprised that in those days some 
vote was passed which should not have been, when 
even now we have not obtained a free hand to speak 
and do what is requisite in any oUier way than by the 
aid of a body-guard ί If we had been formerly endued 
with this power, he would not have obtained what any 
one may say he has obtained, nor would he have risen to 
the prominfflice enabling him to do the deeds that were 
a natural sequence. Accordingly, let no one retort 
that the rights which we were seen to give him under 
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gaily and rightfully bestoved. For, even in private 
bnsmess, that is not considered binding which a man. 
does under compulsion from another. 

"And yet all these measures which you are seen to 
have voted yon will find to be slight and varying but 
little from established cnstom. What was there dread- 
fol in the fact that one man was destined to govern 
Macedonia or Ganl in place of another? Or what was 
the harm if a man obtained soldiers during his con- 
sulship Τ Bnt these are the facts that are harmful and 
abominable, — that your land should be damaged, al- 
lied cities besieged, that our soldiers shonld be armed 
against us and our means expended to our detrimrait: 
tiiis yon neither voted nor intended. Bo not, merely 
because yon have granted him some privil^es, allow 
him to usurp what was not granted him; and do not 
think that just as you have conceded some points he 
ought similarly to be permitted to do what has not been 
conceded. Quite the reverse : you shonld for this very 
reason both hate and pnnieh him, because he has dared 
not only in this case hut in all other cases to use &Θ 
honor and kindness that you bestowed against you. 
Look at the matter. Through my influence you voted 
that there should he peace and harmony between indi- 
viduals. This man was ordered to manage the business, 
and conducted it in such a way (taking Cs&sar's fun- 
eral as a pretext) that almost the whole city was 
burned down and great numbers were once more 
slaughtered. You ratified all the grants made to vari- 
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ons peraone and all the laws laid down by CKsar, not ". c. ϋ 
because they were aU excellent — far from it!, — bnt 
because our mutual and unsuepecting association] quite 
free from any disguise, was not farthered by chang- 
ing any one of those enactments. This man, appointed 
to azamine into them, has abolished many of bis acts 
and has substituted many others in the documents. He 
has taken away lands and citizenship and exemption 
from tazee and many other honors from the possess- 
ors,— private individuals, kings, and cities,— and has 
^ven them to men who had not received any, altering 
the memoranda of Caesar ; from tiiose who were unwill- 
ing to give up anything to his grasp he took away even 
what had been ^ven them, and sold this and every- 
thing else to such as wished to buy. Yet you, fore- 
seeing this very possibility, had voted that no tablet 
sbonld be set up after Cffisar's death which might con- 
tain any article given by him to any person. Notwitii- 
standing, it happened many times after that. He also 
said it was necessary for some provisions found in 
Cssar's papers to be specially noted and put into ef- 
fect You then assigned to him, in company with the 
foremost men, the task of making these escerpts ; but 
be, paying no attention to his colleagues, carried ont 
everything alone according to his wishes, in regard to 
the laws, the exiles, and other points which I enumer- 
ated a few moments since. This is the way in which 
he wishes to execute all your decrees, 

" Has he then shown himself such a character only —84— 
in these affairs, while managing the rest rightly f In 
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■ c. 43 what instance f On what motive t He was ordered to 

u. 711) 

aeardi for and declare the pnblic money left behind 
by Gffisar, and did he not seize it, paying some of it to 
his creditors and spendioj^ some on high living so that 
he no longer has even any of this leftf You bated the 
name of dictator on account of Caesar's sovereignty 
and rejected it entirely from the constitution: but is 
it not true that Antony, though he has avoided adopt- 
ing it (as if the name in itself could do any harm), has 
exhibited the behavior belonging to it and the greed 
for gain, under the title of consulship t You assigned 
to him the duty of promoting harmony, and has he not 
on his own responsibility begmi this great war, neither 
necessary nor sanctioned, against Csesar and Decimns, 
whom you approve? Innumerable cases might be men- 
tioned, if one wished to go into details, in whidi yon 
entrusted business to him to manage as ctmsul, and he 
has not conducted a single bit of it as the circnmstances 
d^nanded, but has done quite the opposite, using 
against you the authority that you imparted. Now 
will you assume to yourself also these errors that he 
has committed and say that you yourselves are respon- 
sible for all that has happened, because you assigned 
to him the management and investigation of the mat- 
ters in question? It is ridicalous. If some genera 
or envoy that had been chosen should fail in every way 
to do his duty, you who sent him would not incur the 
blame for this. It would be a sorry state of things, 
if all who are elected to perform some work should 
themselves receive the advantages and tiie honors, but 
26 
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lay upon 70a tiie oomplainte and the blame. 
inglj, there is no sense in paying any heed to him when (»■ «■ fii), 
lie says: ' It was yon who permitted me to govern 
Oanl, you ordered me to administer the pnblic finances, 
yon gave me the legions from Macedonia.' Perhaps 
theee measures were voted — yet ought yon to put it 
that way, and not instead exact punishment from him 
for his action in compelling you to make that decision t 
At any rate, you never at any time gave him the ri^t 
to restore the exiles, to add laws surreptitiously, to 
sell the privileges of (ntizenship and exemption friHu 
taxes, to steal Uie public funds, to plunder the pos- 
sessions of allies, to abuse the cities, or to undertake 
to play the tyrant over his native country. And you 
never conoeded to any one else all that was desired, 
thongh you have granted by your votes many things 
to many persons; on the contrary yon have always 
punished such men so far as you could, as yon will 
also ptmish him, if you take my advice. For it is not 
in these matters alone that he has shown himself to be 
sndi a man as you know and have seen him to be, but 
bri^y in all undertakiuge which he has ever at- 
tempted to perform for the commonwealth. 

*' His private life and his private examples of licen- 
tiousness and avarice I shall willingly pass over, not 
because one would fail to discover that he had com- 
mitted many abominable ontrages in the course of 
them, but because, by Hercules, I am ashamed to de- 
scribe minutely and separately — especially to yon 
who know it as well as I — how he conducted his youth 
27 
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..°' '^'7'τΐ) funongyonvho were boys at the time, how he anotioned 
off the vigor of his prime, his secret lapses from chas- 
tity, his open fomicationa, what he let be done to him 
as long ae it was poesible, what he did as early as he 
conld, hifi revels, his periods of dnmkemiess, and all 
the rest that follows in ttieir train. It is impossible for 
a person bronght np in so great licentionsnese and 
ahamelessness to avoid defiling his entire life : and so 
from his private concerns he bron^t his lewdness and 
greed to bear upon pnblic matters. On this I will re- 
frain from dilating, and likewise by Jnpiter on hu 
visit to Qabinins in Egypt and his flight to Cssar in. 
Qanl, that I may not be charged with going minutely 
into every detail; for I feel ashamed for you, that 
knowing him to be snch a man you appointed him trib- 
une and master of the horse and subsequently eonsuL 
I will at present recite only his drunken insolence and 
abuses in these very positions. 
_ 87 _ " Well, then, when he was tribune he first of all pre- 
vented yon from settling suitably the work yon then 
had in hand by shouting and bawling and alone of all 
the people opposing the pnblic peace of the State, un- 
til yon became vexed and because of his conduct 
passed the vote that yon did. Then, though by law be 
was not permitted to be absent from town a single 
night, be escaped from the city, abandoning the duties 
of hia office, and, having gone as α deserter to Ctesar's 
camp, gnided the latter back as a foe to his conntry, 
drove yon out of Eome and all the rest of Italy, and, 
in short, became the prime cause of all the civil dis- 
28 
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ordera that have since taken place among yoa Had i^'^g^j 
he not at that time acted contrary to your wishes, 
CKsar wonid never have found an excuse for the war 
and could not, in spite of all his shameleesness, have 
gathered a competent force in defiance of your resoln- 
tions; but he woold have either voluntarily laid down 
his arms, or been brought to his s^isee unwillingly. 
Ab it is, this fellow is the man who fumiahed him with 
the excuses, who destroyed the prestige of the senate, 
who increased the audacity of the soldiers. He it is 
who planted the seeds of evils which sprang up after- 
ward: he it is who has proved the common bane not 
only of us, but also of practically the whole world, 
as, indeed, Heaven rather plainly indicated. When, 
that is to say, he proposed those astonishing laws, the 
whole air was filled with thunder and lightning. Yet 
this accursed wretch paid no attention to them, though 
be claims to be a soothsayer, but filled not only the city 
but the -^ole world with the evils and wars which I 
mentioned. 

" Now after this is there any need of mentioning —88— 
that he served as master of the horse an entire year, 
something which had never before been donef Or that 
during this period also he was drunk and abusive and 
in the assemblies would frequently vomit the remains 
of yesterday's debauch on the rostra itself, in the 
midst of his harangues t Or that he went about Italy 
at the bead of pimps and prostitutes and buffoons, 
women as well as men, in company with the lictors 
bearing festoons of lanrdf Or that he alone of man- 
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B. c. « land dared to buy the property of Pompey, having no 
regard for hie own dignity or the great man's memory, 
bnt grasping eagerly those poesessions over which wo 
even now as at that time shed a teart He threw him- 
self upon this and many other estates with the evident 
intention of maMng no recompense for them. Yet with 
all his insolence and violence the price was neverthe• 
lees collected, for Cesar took this way of disconnte- 
nancing his act And all that he has acquired, vast in 
extMit and gathered from every source, he has con- 
Bumed in didng, consumed in harlotry, consumed in 
feasting, consumed in drinking, like a second 
Charybdis. 

—80— "Of this bdiavior I shall make no chronicle. Bnt 
on the subject of the insults wbic^ he offered to the 
State and the assassinations which he caused through- 
out the whole city alike how can any man be silent? la 
memory lacking of how oppressive the very sight of 
him was to you, bnt most of all his deeds! He dared, 
Ο thou earth and ye gods, first in this place, within 
the wall, in the Forum, in the senate-house, on the 
Capitol, at one and the same time to array himself in 
the purple-bordered garb, to gird a sword on his thigh, 
to anploy lictors, and to be escorted by armed soldiers. 
N^, whereas be nught have checked the turmoil of 
the citizens, he not only failed to do so, bat set you at 
variance when yon were in concord, partly by his own 
acts and partly through the medium of others. More- 
over he directed his attention in turn to the latter them- 
selves, aud by now assisting th«n uid now abuidoning 
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them* incnrred full responsibility for great nmubers V- ^-J?.. 
of them being slain and for the fact that the entire 
region of Pontos and of the Parthians was not snb- 
doed at that time immediately after the victory over 
Fhamaoes. Csesar, being called hither in haste to see 
vhat he was doing, did not finish entirely any of those 
projects, as he πββ snrely intending. 

' ' Even this result did not sober him, but wheaa. he was — so — 
eonsnl he came naked, naked, Consraript Fathers, and 
anointed into Uie Fomm, taking the Lnpercalia as an 
excuse, then proceeded in company with his lictora to 
the rostra, and there harangned as from the elevation. 
From the day the dty was founded no one can point 
to any one else, even a pwetor or tribune or ledile, let 
alone a consul, who has done such a thing. To be sure 
it was the festiTat of the Lnpercalia, and the Lnper- 
calia had been pnt in charge of the Julian CoUege' ; 
yes, and Sextns Clodius had trained him to conduct 
himself so, npon receipt of two thousand plethra of the 
land of LeontinL" Bnt you were consul, respected sir 
(for I will address yon as though yon were present), 
and it was neither proper nor permissible for you as 
such to speak in such a way in the Fomm, hard by the 
rostra, with all of ns present, and to canse us both to 
b^old your rmiarkable body, so corpulent and detes- 

t laaniing irith Heimar ^ροίίμχνοί , to oomplete the aeme. 

1 Bee Boeclier I, coL 14£8, on the Puperci lulii. And oompare Sne- 
bmim. Life of Cinar, chapter 73, 

* For further particulars about Sex. Qodiiu and the affer LttmtiiuM 
(held to be the bert in Sicily, Cicero, Against Verrea, III, 4β) see Sne- 
toniiu. On Rhetoric, Oj Arnobuis, V, 18; Cicero, Philippic•, Q, 4, B] 
Π, IT; U, 34, 84; Π, 39, 101; III, 9, 22. 
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*' ^' Ψ?. table, and to hear your accursed voice, choked with nn- 
gaent, speaking those ontrageons words; for I will 
preferably confine my comment to this point abont 
your mouth. The Lupercalia would not have missed 
its proper reverence, but yon disgraced the whole <^ty 
at once, — not to epeak a word yet about your re- 
marks on that occasion. Who is unaware that the con- 
sulship ie public, the property of the whole people, that 
its dignily must be preeerved everywhere, and that its 
holder must nowhere strip naked or behave wantonly f 

—81— Did he perchance imitate the famous Horatius of old 
or Clcelia of bygone dayst But the latter swam across 
the river with all her clothing, and the former east 
himself with his armor into the flood. It would be 
fitting — would it not! — to set up also a statue of this 
consul, so that people might contrast the one man 
armed in the Tiber and the other naked in the Forom. 
It was by such conduct as has been cited that those 
heroes of yore were wont to preserve us and give us 
liberty, while he took away all our liberty from us, so 
far as was in his power, destroyed the whole democ- 
racy, set up a despot in place of a consul, a tyrant in 
place of a dictator over us. You remember the nature 
of his language when he approached the rostra, and the 
style of his behavior when he had ascended it. But 
when a man who is a Roman and a consul has dared 
to name any one King of the Romans in the Boman 
Forum, close to the rostra of liberty, in the presence of 
the entire people and the entire senate, and straight- 
way to set the diadem upon his head uid further to af- 
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firm falsely in the hearing of πδ all that we ourselves 
bade him eay and do this, what most outrageous deed 
will that man not dare, and from what action, hov- 
ever revolting, will he refraint Did we lay tiiis in- 
junction upon yon, Antony, we who expelled the Tar- 
quins, who cherished Bmtns, who hurled Capitolinus 
headlong, who put to death the Spuriit' Did we order 
you to salute any one as king, when we have laid a 
curse Qpon tiie very name of monarch and furthermore 
apon that of dictator as the most similar f Did we 
command you to appoint any one tyrant, we who re- 
pulsed PyrrhuB from Italy, who drove back Antioehus 
beyond the Taurus, who put an end to the tyranny 
even in Macedoniat No, by the rods of Valerius and 
the law of Porcius, no, by the leg of Horatins and the 
hand of Mucins, no, by the spear of Decius and the 
sword of Brutus I But you, unspeakable villain, begged 
and pleaded to be made a slave as Postmnius pleaded 
to be delivered to the Samnites, as Begulus to be ^ven 
back to the Carthaginians, as Curtius to be thrown 
mto the chasm. And where did yon Gnd this recordedt 
In the same place where you discovered that the Cre- 
tans had been made free after Brutus was their gov- 
ernor, when we voted after Cseear's death that he 
Bhould govern them. 

1 Oompare here (and rarticalArly with reierenM to the plural SpurU) 
tha puuM in Cicero, PhUippic•, III, 44, lU: 

Qood ei *e ipeoi illi noatn tfbeiatoreB e ooiupectu noetro abstulenmt, 
at aemplom faeti rcliquenmt: 1111, quod nemo feeerat, lecenint: 
Tuqninium Bnitas bello eat parBecntiu, qui tum rex fuit, cum caM 
Bomb lioebat: Sp. Csulua, Sp. MkHub, H. Maulius propter luipiti- 
nen regni app^endi nmt neeatl; hi prfmnin cum gl^lia non in 
Rgnum «ppeteutem, wd In regnum Impetum feceruut. 
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bT? 43 " ^ '**^°' ^®®^ ^^^ 7^^ hxve detected Me ban»- 
(•. «. 711) fui dieposition in eo many and eo great enterprises, 
will yon not take vengeance on him instead of waiting 
to learn by experience what the man who cansed so 
mnch trouble naked will do to yon when he is armed f 
Do yon think that he is not eager for the tyrant's 
power, that he does not pray to obtain it some day, 
or that he will pnt the pursoit of it out of hie thongfate, 
when he has once allowed it a resting-place in his 
mind, and that he will ever abandon the hope of sole 
mlership for which he has spoken and acted so im- 
pudently without punishment 1 What human being 
who, while master of his own voice, would under- 
take to help some one else secure an honor, would 
not appropriate it himself when he became power- 
ful f Who that has dared to nominate another 
as tyrant over hie country and himself at once 

_84_ would himself refuse to be monarcht Hence, even if 
yon spared him formerly, yon must hate him now for 
these acts. Do not desire to learn what he will do 
when his success equals his wishes, bnt on tbe basis of 
his previous ventures plan beforehand to suffer no 
further outrages. What defence could any one make 
of what took place Τ That Ciesar acted rightly at that 
time in accepting neither the name of king nor the 
diademT If so, this man did wrong to offer some- 
thing which pleased not even Cssar. Or, on the other 
hand, that the latter erred in enduring at all to look 
on at and listen to exieh proceedings Τ If so, and Cffisar 
justly suffOTed death for this error, does not tiiis man, 
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irtio admitted in a certain way that he desired a ^- ^-Λ^... 
tyranny, most richly deserve to perish 1 That this la so ' 
is evident from what I have previonsly said, hnt is 
proved most clearly by what he did after that. What 
other end than supremacy had he in mind that he has 
undertaken to canse agitation and to meddle in pri- 
vate bnsinesB, when he might have enjoyed qniet with 
safetyt What other end, that he tias entered upon 
campaigne aod warfare, when it was in tiis power to re- 
main at home without danger ? For what reason, when 
many have disliked to go out and take charge even 
of the offices that belonged to thcan, does he not only 
lay (daim to Gaul, which pertains to him in not the 
slightest degree, but nse force upon it because of its un- 
willingness t For what reason, when Dedmus Brutus 
is ready to surrender to us himself and his soldiers 
and the cities, has this man not imitated him, in- 
stead of besieging and shutting him upf The only in- 
terpretation to be put upon it is that he is strengthen- 
ing himself in this and every other way against us, 
and to no other end. 

" Seeing this, do we delay and give way to weak- — M— 
neee and train up so monstrous a tyrant against our 
own selves? Is it not disgraceful that our forefathers, 
brought up in slavery, felt the desire for liberty, but 
we who have lived under an independent govermnent 
become slaves of our own free willt Or again, that 
we were glad to rid ourselves of the dominion of Cffisar, 
though we had first received many favors from his 
hands, and accept in his stead this man, a self-elected 
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'ho is far ποΓΒθ than he; this alle 
proved by the fact that Ciesar spared many after bis 
victories in war, but this follower of his before attain- 
ing any power has slaughtered three hundred soldiers, 
among timn some centurions, guilty of no wrong, at 
home, in bis own quarters, before the face and eyes of 
his wife, so that she too was defiled with blood. What 
do yon think that the man who treated than so cmelly, 
when he owed them care, will refrain from doing to 
all of yoo, — aye, down to the utmost outrage, — if ho 
eball conquer t And how can you believe that the man 
who has lived so licentiously even to the present time 
will not proceed to all extremes of wantonness, if he 
shall further secure the authority ^ven by armsf 

" Do not, then, wait until yon have suffered some 
encb treatment and begin to me it, bat guard yonr- 
Belves before you are molested. It is out of the qnes- 
lion to allow dangers to come upon you and tiieu re- 
pent of it, when yon might have anticipated than. 
And do not choose to neglect tbe seriousness of the 
present situation and then ask again for another Caa- 
sius or some more Brutuees. It is ridiculous, when wo 
have the power of aiding ourselves in time, to seek 
later on men to set us free. Perhaps we should not 
even find them, especially if we handle in such a way 
the present situation. Who would privately choose to 
run risks for the democracy, when he sees that we are 
publicly resigned to slaveryf It must be evident to 
every man that Antony will not rest contented with 
what he is now doing, but that in far off and email oon- 
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cems even he ie strengtheniiig himself against ns. Ξο Β. c. 43 
is warring against Deoinnis and besieging Mutina^for ** 
no other purpose than to provide himself, by conqner- 
iDg and capturing them, vith resonrces against ns. Ho 
has not been wronged by tiiem that he can appear to 
be defending himself, nor does he merely desire tho 
property that they possess and with this in mind en- 
dnre toils and dai^ers, while ready and willing to re- 
linquish that belonging to ns, who own their property 
and mnch beside. Shall we wait for him to secare the 
prize and still more, and so become a dangerous feet 
Shall we tmst his deception when he says that he is not 
warring against the Cityf Who is so sUly as to decide _87_ 
whether a man is TitalriTig war on ns or not by his words 
rather than by bis deeds t I do not say that now for the 
first time is he unfriendly to us, when he has abandoned 
the City and made a campaign against alleys and is as- 
sailing Brutns and besieging the cities; but on the 
basis of his former evil and lioentions behavior, not 
only after Csesar's d^th but even in the latter's life- 
time, I decide that he has shown himself an enemy of 
our government and liberty and a plotter against than. 
Who that loved his country or hated tyranny would 
have committed a single one of the many and manifold 
offences laid to this man's chargeT From every point 
of view he is proved to have long been an enemy of 
ours, and the case stands as follows. If we now take 
measures against him with all speed, we shall get h&dL 
all that has been lost : but if, neglecting to do this, we 
wait till he himself admits that he is plotting against 
ns, we shall lose everything. This he will never do, 
not evea if he should actnally march upon the City, 
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i^u'-nu *"y more than Marios or Cinoa or Sulla did. Bat 
if he gets control of afEaire, he will not fail to act pre- 
cisely as they did, or still worse. Men who are anxioiis 
to accomplish an object are wont to say one thing, and 
those who have euceeeded in accomplishing it are wont 
to do quite a different thing. To gain their end they 
pretend anything, but having obtained it they deny 
themselves the gratification of no desire. Farther- 
more, the last bom always desire to surpass what their 
' predecessors have ventured : they think it a small thing- 
to behave like them and do something that has been ef- 
fected before, but determine that something orig^al 
is the only thing worthy of them, because nnexpected. 
—38— " Seeing this, then, Conscript Fathers, let ns no 
longer delay nor fall a prey to the indolence that the 
moment inspires, but let us take thought for the safety 
that concerns the future. Surely it is a shame when 
Ccesar, who has just emerged from boyhood and was 
recently registered among those having attained years 
of discretion, shows such great interest in the State as 
to spend his money and gather soldiers for its pr^er- 
vation that we should neither ourselves perform our 
duty nor cooperate with him even after obtaining a 
tangible proof of his good-will. Who is unaware that 
if he had not reached here with the soldiers from Cam- 
pania, Antony would certainly have come rushing from 
Bmndusinm instanter, just as he was, and would have 
burst into our (Uty with all his armies like a winter 
torrent?' There is, moreover, a striking inconsistency 

1 For the figure, oompara Arlatophknea, The Acluniiani, ττ. 3BO--381 
(about Cleon) : 

StifiaXXt xal ψιοβ^ χατη-ί^^τιςί μου 
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in our condnet. Men who have long been campaigning ^- C. « 
volTmtarily have put themselves at your service for the 
present crisis, regarding neither their age nor the 
wounds which they received in past years while figjit- 
ing for you, and you both refuse to ratify the war in 
which these very mcfa elected to serve, and show your- 
selves inferior to them, who are ready to face dangers; 
for while you praise the soldiers that detected the defile- 
ment of Antony and withdrew from him, though he was 
consul, and attached themselves to Cssar, (that is, to 
you through him), yon shrink from voting for that 
^hich you say they were right in doing. Also we are 
grateful to Brutus that he did not even at the start 
admit Antony to Gaul, and is trying to repel him now 
that Antony confronts him with a force. Why in the 
world do we not ourselves do the same t "Why do we not 
imitate the rest whom we praise for their sound judg- 
ment Τ There are only two courses open to us. One is — so— 
to say that all these men, — Casar, I mean, and Brutus, 
the old soldiers, the legions, — have decided wrongly 
and ought to submit to punishment, because without 
our sanction or that of the people they have dared to 
offer armed resistance to their consul, some having 
deserted his standard, and others having been gathered 
against him. The other is to say that Antony by 
reason of his deeds has in our judgment long since 
admitted that he is our enemy and by public consent 
oi^ht to be chastised by us all. No one can be igno- 
rant that the latter decision is not only more just but 
more expedient for ns. The man neither understands 
hw to handle business himself (how or by what means 
conid a person that lives in drunkenness and dicingf ) 
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B. C. « noj. iina he any companion who is of any aecpnnt. He 
loves only such as are like himself and makes them the 
confidants of all his open and secret undertakings. 
Also he is most cowardly in extreme dangers and most 
treacherous even to his intimate friends, neither of 

—40— which qualities is snited for generalship or war. Who 
can be tmaware that this very man caused all our in- 
ternal troubles and then shared the dangers to the 
slightest possible degree? He tarried long in Brondn- 
sinm through cowardice, so that Cssar was isolated and 
on account of him almost failed : likewise he held aloof 
from all sncceeding wars, — that against the Egyptians, 
against Phamaces, the African, and the Spanish. Who 
is unaware that he won the favor of Clodius, and after 
using the latter's tribuneship for the most outrageous 
ends would have killed him with his own hand, if I 
had accepted this promise from himt Again, in the 
matter of Ciesar, he was first assoeiated with him as 
quxstor, when Csesar was prsetor in Spain, next at- 
tadied himself to him during the tribuneship, contrary 
to the liking of us all, and later received from him 
countless money and excessive honors: in return for 
tMs he tried to inspire his patron with a desire for su- 
premacy, which led to talk against him and was more 
than anyt^Ling else responsible for Csesar's death. 

—41— " Yet he once stated that it was I who directed the 
assassins to their work. He is so senseless as to ven- 
ture to invent so great praise for me. And I for my 
part do not affirm that he was the actual slayer of 
Ciesar, — not because he was not willing, but because 
in this, too, he was timid,— yet by the very course of 
his actions I say that Cssar perished at his hands. For 
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this is the man who provided a motive so that there B- ^- -γ.. 
seemed to be some jnetice in plotting against him, this 
is he who called him ' king ', who gave him tiie dia- 
dem, who previously slendered him actually to his 
friends. Do I rejoice at the death of Giesar, I, who 
never enjoyed anything bnt liberty at his hands, and 
is Antony grieved, who has rapacionsly seized his 
whole property and committed many injories on the 
pretext of his letters, and is finally hastening to suc- 
ceed to his position of ruler f 

" But I return to the point tiiat he has none of the _4S— 
qualities of a great general or sudi as to bring victory, 
and does not possess many or formidable forces. The 
majority of the soldiers and the best ones have aban- 
doned him to his fate, and also, by Jupiter, he has 
been deprived of the elephants. The remainder have 
perfected themselves rather in ontraging and pillag- 
ing the possessions of the allies than in waging war. 
A proof of the, sort of spirit that animates th«n lies in 
the fact that they still adhere to him, and of their 
lack of fortitude in that they have not taken Mutina, 
though they have now been besieging it for so long a 
time. Suoh is the condition of Antony and of his fol- 
lowers found to be. But Csesar and Brutus and those 
arrayed with them are firmly intrenched without out- 
side aid; Cxsar, in fact, has won over many of his 
rival's soldiers, and Brutns is keeping the same 
usurper out of Qaul : and if yon come to their assist- 
ance, first by approving what they have done of their 
own motion, next by ratifying their acts, at the same 
time ^ving them legal authority for the future, and 
next by sending oat both tiie consuls to take charge of 
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^'ιΓ'τηι **'® ^^^' ^' ^^ *°* possible that any of hie present as- 
sociates will continue to aid him. However, even if 
they should cling to him most tenaciously, they would 
not be able to resist all the rest at once, bnt he will 
either lay down his arms volantarily, as soon as be 
ascertains that you have passed this vote, and place 
himself in your bands, or he will be captnred involun- 
tarily as the result of one battle. 

' ' I give yon this advice, and, if it had been my lot to 
be consul, I should have certainly carried it out, as I 
did in former days when I defended you against Cati- 
line and Lentnlns (a relative of this very man), wbo 

— ** had formed a conspiracy. Perhaps some one of you 
regards these statements as well put, but thinks we 
ought first to despatch envoys to him, then, after learn- 
ing his decision, in case he will voluntarily give up his 
arms and submit himself to you, to take no action, but 
if he sticks to the same principles, then to declare war 
upon him: this is tiie advice which I hear some per- 
sons wish to ^ve you. This policy is very attractive 
in theory, bnt in fact it is disgraceful and dangerous 
to the city. Is it not disgraceful that you should em- 
ploy heralds and embassies to citizens f With foreign 
nations it is proper and necessary to treat by heralds 
in advance, but upon (ntizens who are at all guilty you 
should inflict punishment straightway, by trying them 
in court if yon can get them under the power of your 
votes, and by warring against them if you find them 
in arms. All snch are slaves of you and of the people 
and of the laws, whether they wish it or not ; and it is 
not fitting either to coddle them or to pnt them on an 
equal footing with the highest class of free persons, 
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Int to ρτίΓδϋθ and chastise tbem like runaway servants, 
"with a feeling of yonr own euperiority. Is it not a 
disgrace that he should not delay to wrong us, but we 
delay to defend ourselves f Or again, that he should 
for a long time, weapons in hand, have heen carrying 
on the entire practice of war, while we waste time in 
decrees and embassies, and that we should retaliate 
only with letters and phrases upon the man whom we 
have long since discovered by his deeds to be a wrong- 
doer t What do we expect f That he will some day 
render us obedience and pay ns respectf Row can this 
prove true of a man who has come into such a condi- 
tion that he would not be able, even should he wish it, 
to be an ordinary citizen with yon under a democratio 
government 1 If he were willing to conduct his life 
on fair and equitable principles, he would never have 
entered in the first place upon such a career as his: 
and if be had done it nnder the influence of folly or 
recklessness, he would certainly have given it up speed- 
ily of his own accord. As the case stands, since he 
has once overstepped the limits imposed by the laws 
and the government and has acquired some power and 
authority by this action, it is not conceivable that he 
would change of his own free will or heed any one of 
our resolntions, but it is absolutely requisite that such 
a man should be chastised with those very weapons 
with which he has dared to wrong as. And I beg you 
now to remember particularly a sentence which this 
man himself once uttered, that it is impossible for yon 
to be saved, unless you conquer. Hence those who bid 
yon send envoys are doing nothing else than planning 
how you may be dilatory and the body of your allies be- 
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B- ^-J?.. come as a consequence more feeble and dispirited; 
while h^ on the other hand, will be doing whatever he 
pleases, will destroy Dedmns, storm Mntina, and cap- 
ture all of Gaul : the result mil be that we can no longer 
£nd means to deal with him, but shall be under the 
necessity of trembling before him, paying court to him, 
worshiping him. This one thing more about the em- 
bassy and I am done : — that Antony alao gave you no 
account of what business he had in hand, because he in- 
traided that you should do this. 

" I, therefore, for these and all other reasons advise 
yon not to delay nor to lose time, but to make war upon 
him as qnickly as possible. You must r^ect that the 
majority of enterprises owe their success rather to an 
opportune occasion than to their strength; and you 
shotild by all means feel perfectly sure that I would 
never give up peace if it were really peace, in the 
midst of which I have most influence and have ac- 
quired wealth and reputation, nor have urged you to 

_4β— make war, did I not think it to your advantage. And 
I advise yon, Calenns, and the rest who are of the same 
mind as yoti, to be quiet and allow t^e senate to vote 
the requisite measures and not for the sake of your 
private good-will toward Antony recklessly betray the 
common interests of all of us. Indeed, I am of the 
opinion. Conscript Fathers, that if you heed my counsel 
I may enjoy in your company and with thorough satis- 
faction freedom and preservation, but that if yon vote 
anything different, I shall dioose to die rather than to 
live. I have, in general, never been afraid of death as 
a consequence of my ontspokenness, and now I fear it 
least of all. That accounts, indeed, for my overwhehn- 
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iDg snooess, the proof of which lies in the fact that yon b• 
decreed a sacrifice and festival in memory of the deeds 
done in my consulship, — an honor which had never be- 
fore been granted to any one, even to one who had 
achieved some great end in war. Death, if it befell me, 
would not be at all nnseasonable, especially when you 
consider that my consulship was so many years ago ; 
yet remember that in that very consulship I uttered 
the same sentiment, to make you feel that in any and 
all business I despised death. To dread any one, how- 
ever, that was against you, and in your company to be 
a slave to any one would prove exceedingly unseason- 
able to me. Wherefore I deem this last to be tiie ruin 
and destruction not only of the body, but of the soul 
and reputation, by which we become in a certain sense 
immortal. But to die speaking and acting in your be- 
half I regard aa equivalent to immortality. 

"And if Antony, also, felt the force of this, he would _. 
never have entered upon such a career, but would have 
even preferred to die lite his grandfather rather than 
to behave lite Cinna who killed him. For, putting 
aside other consideratione, Cinna was in turn slain not 
long afterward for this and the other sins that he had 
committed; so that I am surprised also at this feature 
in Antony's conduct, that, imitating his works aa he 
does, he shows no fear of some day f alliug a victim to a 
similar disaster : the murdered man, however, left be- 
hind to this very descendant the reputation of great- 
ness. But the latter has no longer any claim to be 
saved on account of his relatives, since he has neither 
emulated his grandfather nor inherited his father's 
property. Who is unaware of the fact that in restor- 
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B- ^'^., ing many who were exiled in Cieaar's time and later» 
in accordance forsooth with directions in his patron's 
papers, he did not aid his uncle, but brought back his 
fellow-gambler Lenticulus, who was exiled for his nn- 
principal life, and cherishes Bambalio, who is notori- 
ous for his very name, while he has treated his nearest 
relatives as I have described and as if he were half 
angry at them becanse he was bom into that family. 
Consequently he never inherited his father's goods, but 
has been the heir of very many ojthers, some whom he 
never saw or heard of, and others who are stUl living. 
That is, he has so stripped and despoiled them that 
they differ in no way from dead men." 
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The foUowltig i» contained in the Forty-sixth of Dio's Rome : 

How CalenuB replied to Ciceio in defence of Antonj 
(chapters 1-28). 

How Antony was defeated at Mutina hy Cffisar and the 
coneuU (chapters 29-38). 

How Ciesar came to Kome and was appointed coneul 
(chapters 39-49). 

How Csesar, Antony, and Lepidus formed a solemn pact 
of union (chapters 50-56). 

t the following magii- 

O. Vibius G. filiue Panea CaproaienuB, Aulue Hirtiue Auli 
miua(B. C.43=a.u.ni). 
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When Cicero had finished speaking in this vein, 
Qnintiie Fufins Calenna arose and said: — - ( 

" Ordinarily I should not have wished either to say 
anything in defence of Antony or to assail Cicero. I 
really do not think it proper in snch discassions as is 
the present to do either of these things, hnt simply to 
make known what one's opinion is. The former 
method belongs to the conrtroom, whereas this is a 
matter of deliheration. Since, however, he has under- 
taken to speak lU of Antony on account of the enmity 
that exists between thran, instead of sending him a 
sammons, as he onght, if Antony were gnilty of any 
wrong, and since he has fortber mentioned me in a 
ealomnions fashion, as if he conld not have exhibited 
his cleverness wilbont heedlessly insulting one or two 
persons, it behooves me also to set aside the imputa- 
tion against Antony and to bring counter-charges 
against the speaker. I would not have his innate im- 
pudence fail of a response nor let my silence aid him 
by inenrring the suspicion of a guilty conscience; nor 
would I have you, deceived by what he said, come to 
a less worthy dedsion by aooepting his private spleen 
against Antony in exchange for the common advan- 
tage. He wishes to effect nothing else than that we 
should abandon looking out for the safest course for 
the commonwealth and fall into discord again. It is 
not the first time that he has done this, but from the 
outset, ever since he had to do with poliuce, he has been 
continually causing disturbance one way or the other. 
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^ni) ^^ ^^ °**^ *^® °^^ ^^° embroiled Ciesar with Pompey 
and prevented Pompey from becoming reconciled with 
CKsarl The one who persuaded yon to pass that vote 
against Antony by which he irritated Cffisar, and per- 
snaded Pompey to leave Italy and transfer his quar- 
ters to Macedonia? This proved the chief cause of all 
the evils which befell ns subsequently. Is not he the 
one who killed Clodius by the hand of Milo, and slew 
Ciesar by the hand of Brutus t The one who made 
Catiline hostile to us and despatched Lentulus without 

-8— a trial t Hence I should be very mndi surprised at 
you, seeing that yon then changed your mind about his 
conduct just mentioned and made him pay the penalty 
for it, if yon should now heed him again, when his talk 
and actions are similar. Do you not see, too, that 
after Cesar's death when oar affairs were settled in 
a most tranquil way by Antony, as not even his ac- 
cuser can deny, the latter left town because he deemed 
our life of harmony to be alien and dangerous to himt 
That when he perceived that turmoil had again arisen, 
he bade a long farewell to his son and to Athene, and 
retnmedl That he insults and abuses Antony, whom 
he was wont to say he loved, and cooperates with 
Csesar, whose father he killed? And if chance so favor, 
he will ere long attack Csesar also. For the fellow is 
naturally distrustful and turbulent and has no ballast 
in his sonl, and he is always stirring things up and 
twisting about, turning more ways than the sea-pas- 
sage to which he fled and got the title of deserter for 
it, asking all of yon to take that man for friend or foe 
whom he bids. 
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" For these reasons be on your guard against the ~*~ 
man. He is a jn^ler and imposter and grows rich and (a.'ii.'7ii); 
strong from the ills of others, blackmailing, dragging, 
tearing the innocent, as do dogs; hnt in the midst of 
public harmony he is embarrassed and withers away. 
It is not friendship or good-will among us that can 
support this kind of orator. From what other source 
do you think be has become rich or from what other 
source great? Certainly neither family nor wealth was 
bequeathed him by his father the fuller, who was al- 
ways trading in grapes and olives, a man who was glad 
to make both ends meet by this and by his washing, 
and whose time was t^en up every day and night with 
the vilest occupations. The sod, having been brought 
up in them, not unnaturally tramples and dowses Ms 
superiors, using a species of abuse invented in the 
workshops and on the street comers. 

" Now being of such an origin yourself, and after 
growing up naked among your naked companions, 
picking up pig manure and sheep dung and human ex- 
crement, have you dared, most accursed wretch, 
first to slander the youth of Antony who had the ad• 
vantage of pedagogues and teachers as his rank de- 
manded, and nest to impugn him because in celebrating 
the Lupercalia, an ancestral festival, he came naked into 
the Forum t Bat I ask you, you that always used all 
the clothee of others on account of your father's busi- 
ness and were stripped by whoever met you and recog- 
nized them, what ought a man who was not only priest 
but also leader of his fellow priests to have donef Not 
to oondnct the procession, not j;o celebrate the festival, 
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t^'u'ni) ^*'* ** sacrifice according to ancestral custom, not to 
appear naked, not to anoint himself f ' But it is not 
for that that I censure him,' he ansvers, * bnt because 
he delivered a speech and that kind of speech naked in 
the Forum.' Of coarse this man has become ao- 
qnainted in the fuller's shop with all minnte matters of 
etiquette, that he should detect a real mistake and be 
able to rebxike it properly. 
—β— " In regard to this matter I will say later all that 
needs to be said, bat just now I want to ask the speaker 
a qnestioD or two. Is it not true that you for your part 
were nourished by the ills of others and educated in 
the misfortunes of your neighbors and for this reason 
are acquainted with no liberal branch of knowledge, 
that yoa have established a kind of association here 
and are always waiting, like the harlots, for a man 
who will give something, and that having many men 
in your pay to attract profit to you you pry into peo- 
ple's affairs to find oat who has wronged (or seems 
to have wronged) whom, who hates whom, and who is 
plotting against whom? With these men you make 
common cause, and through these men you are sup- 
ported, selling them the hopes that chance bestows, 
trading in the decisions of the jurors, deeming him 
alone a friend who jj^vea more and more, and all those 
enemies who famish yoa no business or-employ some 
other advocate, while you pretend not even to know 
those who are already in your clutch and affect to be 
bored by them, bat fawn upon and giggle at those just 
_7— approaching, like the mistresses of innst How much 
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better it were that you too ehould have been bom Bern- ( ^ *^ ,^, , 
balio, — if this Bambalio really exists, — than to have 
taken up such a livelihood, in which it is absolutely in- 
evitable that yoa should either sdl yonr speech in be- 
half of tlie innocent, or else preserve the gnilty. Yet 
yon can not do even this effectively, though you wasted 
three years in Athens. On ^lat occasiout By what 
help! "Why, you always come trembling up to court ae 
if you were going to fight in armor and after speaking 
a few words in a low and half -dead voice you go away, 
not remembering a word of the speech you practiced at 
home before you came, and without finding anything to 
say on the spur of the mojnent. In making affirmations 
and promises you surpass all mankind in audacity, but 
in the contests thranselves beyond uttering some words 
of abnse and defamation you are most weak and cow- 
ardly. Do you think any one is ignorant of the fact 
that you never delivered οηβ of those wonderful I 

speeches of yours that you have published, but wrote 
than all up afterward, like persons who form generals 
and masters-of -horse out of clayt If you feel doubt- 
ful of this point, rMnember how you accused Vetxes, — 
though, to be sure, you only gave him an example of 
yonr father's trade, when you made water. 

" But I hesitate, for fear that in saying precisely 
i^t fits yonr case I may seem to be uttering words 
Uiat are unfitting for myself.' This I will accordingly — 8— 
pass over; and further, by Jupiter, also the affairs of 

> Dk> hu in this MDtence imitated Blmoat word for word tbe ut- 
tenne* of I>emoethenee, inveighing agftinet Aiechinee, in Uw Speeoh 
OD the Crown (DemoettiBneB XVIII, 129). 
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(^' ^7?n ^^^'ttinius, against whom you prepared accnBers and 
then pled his cause in ench a way that he was oon- 
denmed; and the pamphlets which you compose against 
your friends, in regard to which you feel yourself so 
gnilty that yon do not dare to make tiiem public. Yet 
it is a most miserable and pitiable state to be in, not to 
be able to deny these charges whidi are the most dis- 
gracefol conceivable to admit. But I will leave these 
to one side and bring forward the rest. Well, though 
we did grant the trainer, as yon say, two thousand 
plethra of the ager Leontinns, we still learned nothing 
adequate from it.* Bnt who should not admire your 
system of instructiont And what is iti Ton are ever 
jealous of yonr superiors, yon always toady to the 
prominent man, yon slander him who has attained dis- 
tinction, you inform against tiie powerful and you 
hate equally all the excellent, and you pretend love only 
for those through whom you may do some mischief. 
This is why you are always inciting the younger 
against their elders and lead those who trust yon even 
—9— in the slightest into dangers, where yon desert them. A 
proof of this is, that you have never accomplished any 
achievement worthy of a distingnished man either in 
war or in peace. How many wars have we won under 
you as pnetor and what kind of territory did we ac- 
quire with you as consul f Your private activity all 
these years has consisted in continually deceiving some 
of the foiremost men and winning tiiem to your side and 
managing everything you like, while pnhlidy yon have 
been shouting and bawling out at random those detes- 

iComiMLTe Book Vortj-On, t^pter 80. 
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table {durases, — * I am the only one that lovee yon,' or, b- c• « 
if it should so chance, 'And what's-his-name, all the 
rest, hate you,' and ' I alone am friendly to yoTi, all the 
rest are engaged in plots/ and other such staff by 
which yon fill some with elation and conceit, only to bo- 
tray them, and scare the reet so that you gain their 
attachment. If any service is rendered by any one 
Triiomfloever of the whole people, yon lay claim to it 
and write your own name upon it, repeatii^: * I 
moved it, I proposed it, it was through me that this was 
done BO.* But if anything happens that onght not to 
have occnrred, you take yourself out of the way and 
censure all the rest, saying : * Yon see I wasn 't pnetor, 
you see I wasn't envoy, you see I wasn't consul.' And 
you abuae everybody everywhere all the time, setting 
more store by the influence which comes from appear- 
ing to speak yonr mind boldly than by saying what 
duty demands : and yon exhibit no important quality of 
an orator. What public advantage has been preserved — lo— 
or established by yoat Who that was really harming 
the city have you indicted, and who that was really 
plotting against us have you brought to lightT To n^- 
lect the other cases, — these very charges which you 
now bring against Antony are of such a nature and so 
many that no one could ever suffer any adequate pen- 
alty for them. Why, then, if you saw us being wronged 
by him at the start, as you assert, did you never atta<& 
or accuse him at the time, instead of telling us now 
all the transgressions he committed when tribune, all 
his irregularities when master of horse, all his vil- 
laniee when, consult Yon might at once, at the time, in 
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B. c. 43 each spedfic instance, have inflicted the appropriate 
penalty upon him, if yon had wanted to show yonrself 
in very deed a patriot, and we conld have imposed the 
ptmishinent in secnrity and safety during the coarse 
of the offences themselves. One of two condusions 
is inevitable, — either that yoa believed this to be eo 
at the time and renounced the idea of a strode in 
ΟΠΓ behalf, or else that yon conld not prove any of your 
charges and are now engaged in a reckless coarse of 
blackmail. 

— 11— " That this is so I will show yon clearly, Conscript 
Fathers, by going over eadi point in detail. Antony 
did say some words during his tribnneship in Cssar's 
behalf: Cicero and some others spoke in behalf of 
Pompey. Why now does he accuse him of preferring 
one man's friendship, but acqait himself and the rest 
who warmly embraced the opposite causef Antony, 
to be sure, hindered at that time some measures ad- 
verse to Cicsar from being passed : and Cicero hindered 
practically everything that was known to be favorable 
to Cfesar. ' But Antony obstmcted,' he replies, ' the 
public judgment of the senate.' "Well, now, in the first 
place, how could one man have had so much power t 
Second, if he had been condemned for this, as is said, 
how conld he have escaped punishment! ' Oh, he fled, 
he fled to Ctesar and got out of the way.' Of conrse 
you, Cicero, did not ' leave town ' just now, but you 
fled, as in yonr former exile.' Don't be so ready to ap- 
ply your own shame to all of us. To flee is what you 

1 There ii κ play on irords here which cad not be exactly rendered. 
The Oreek verti φ^άγια meant either " to flee " or " to be ezltod." 
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did, in fear of the court, and pronoonciiig oondenma- b. c. 43 
tion on yonrself beforehand. Yes, to be sure, an ordi> 
nance was passed for yonr recall ; how and for what 
reasons I do not say, bat at uiy rate it was passed, 
and yon did not set foot in Italy before the recall was 
granted. But Antony both went away to Ciesar to in- 
form faim what had been done and retomed, without 
asking for any decree, and finally effected peace and 
friendship with him for all those that were found in 
Italy. And tiie rest, too, would have had a share in it, 
if they had not taken your advice and fled. Now in — le— 
view of those circamstancee do yon dare to say he led 
Cssar against his conntry and stirred up the civil 
war and became more than any one else responsible for 
the snbseqnent evils that befell asl Not so, but you, 
who gave Pompey l^ons that belonged to others and 
the command, and undertook to deprive Cssar even 
of those that had been given him: it was you, who 
agreed with Fompey and the consuls not to accept the 
offers made by CKsar, but to abandon the dty and the 
whole of Italy: yon, who did not see Csesar even when 
he entered Rome, but had ran off to Pompey and into 
liacedonia. Not even to him, however, did you prove 
of any assistance^ but you neglected what was going on, 
and then, whrai he met with misfortune, you abandoned 
him. Therefore you did not aid him at the ontset on 
the groxmd that he had the jnster cause, but after set- 
ting in motion the dispute and «ubroiling affairs yon 
lay in wait at a safe distance for a favorable turn; 
yoa at once deserted the man who failed, as if that 
somehow proved him guilty, and went over to the 
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B. c. 43 victor, as if you deemed him more just. And in ad- 

,(0.. «. Til) . 

dition to yonr other defects yon are so nngratefnl that 
not only are yon not satisfied to have been preserved 
by him, but yon are actually displeased tiiat you were 
not made master of the horse. 

—18— " Then with this on your conscience do yon dare to 
say that Antony ought not to have held the office of 
master of the horse for a year, and that CssaT ought 
not to have remained dictator for a year Τ But whether 
it was wise or necessary for these m^isuree to be 
framed, at any rate they were both passed, and they 
suited ne and the people. Cfflisnre these men, Cicero, 
if they have transgressed in any particular, but not, by 
Jupiter, those whom they have chosen to honor for 
showing th^uselves worthy of so great a reward. For 
if we were forced by the circumstances that then sur- 
rounded us to act in this way and contrary to good 
policy, why do you now lay this upon Antony's shoul- 
ders, and why did you not oppose it then if you were 
ablet Because, by Jupiter, you were afraid. Then 
shall yon, who were at that time silent, obtain pardon 
for your cowardice, and shall he, because he was pre- 
ferred before yon, submit to penalties for his ezoel- 
lencef Where did you learn that this was just, or 
where did yon read that this was lawful? 

_ j4_ " ' But he did not riij^itly use his position as master 
of horse.' Whyt ' Because,* he answers, ' he bought 
Pompey's possessions.' How many others are there 
'irtio purchased numberless articles, no one of whom is 
blamed f That was the purpose in confiscating certain 
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nd ezpoeing them in the market and ] 
ing them by the voice of the public crier, to have some- ' 
body boy them. ' But Pompey'e goods ought not to 
have been sold.' Tben it was we who erred and did 
wrong in confiscating them; or (to clear yonr skirts 
and ours) it was at least CiesaT who acted irregularly, 
he -who ordered this to be done: yet you did not cen- 
sure him at all. I maintain that in this charge he is 
proven to be absolutely beside himself. He has 
brought agamst Antony two quite opposite accusa- 
tioziB, — one, that after helping Cssar in very many 
ways and receiving in return vast gifts from him he 
was then required nnder compulsion to surrender the 
price of them, and the second, that he inherited naught 
from his father, spent all that he had like Charybdis ( the 
speaker is always bringing in some comparison from 
Sicily, as if we had forgotten that he had been exiled 
there), and paid the price of all that he pnrchaeed. 

' * So in these charges this remarkable orator is con- 
victed of violently contradicting himself and, by Jupi- 
ter, again in the following statements. At one time ho 
Bays that Antony took part in everything that was done 
by Csesar and by this means became more than any one 
else responsible for all our internal evils, and ag^u 
he diai;gee him with cowardice, reproaching bjm witit 
not having shared in any otiier exploits than those per- 
formed in Thessaly. And he makes a complaint 
against him to the effect that he restored some of the 
eiiJea and finds fault with him because he did not se- 
can the recall of his uncle; as if any one believes that 
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^^^,. he would not have restored him first of all, if be had 

(0. w. 711) ' 

been able to recall whomsoerer be pleased, since there 
was no grievance on either side between them, as this 
speaker himself knows. Indeed, though he told many 
wretched lies abont Antony, he did not dare to say 
anything of that kind. Bnt he is ntterly reckless about 
letting slip anything that comes to his t(Higae*8 end, as 
if it were mere breath. 
_ie— "Why should one follow this line of refntation 
fnrtherf Turning now to the fact that he goes abont 
with snch a tragic air, and has but this moment said 
in the conrse of his remarks that Antony rendered the 
sight of the master of the horse most oppressive by 
nsing everywhere and nnder all circnmstances the 
sword, the purple, the lictors, and the soldiers at once, 
let him tell me clearly how and in what respect we have 
been wronged by this. He will have no statement to 
make ; for if he had had, he wonld have sputtered it out 
before anything else. Quite the reverse of his charge 
is true. Those who were qnarreling at that time and 
causing all the trouble were Trebellins and Dolabella : 
Antony did no wrong and was active in every way in 
our beh^, so mndi so that he was entrusted by us with 
guarding the dty against those very men, and not only 
did this remarkable orator not oppose it (he was there) 
bnt even approved it. Else let him show what syllable 
he uttered on se^ng the licentious and accorsed fel- 
law (to quote frcnn his abase), besides doing nothing 
that the occasion required, securing also so great au• 
thority from yon. He will have nothiog to show. So 
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it looks as if not a word of 'wliat he now Hhonts aloud b. c. « 

(a. N. TU) 

'wae ventured at that time by this great and patriotic 
orator, who is everywhere and always saying and re- 
peating : ' I alone am contending for freedom, I alone 
speak freely for the democracy; I cannot be restrained 
by favor of friends or fear of «lemies from looking out 
for your advantage; I, even if it should be my lot to 
die in speaking in your behalf, will perish very 
gladly.' And his silence was very natural, for it oc- 
curred to him to reflect that Antony possessed the lie- 
tors and the pnrple-bordered vestnre in accordance 
with the CQstoms of our ancestors in regard to masters 
of horse, and that he was using the sword and the sol- 
diers perforce against the rebels. For what most ex- 
cessive outrages would they not have committed but 
for his being hedged about with these protections, 
when some of them so despised him as it wast 

*' That these and all his other acts were correct and —17— 
most thoroughly in accord with Ciesar's intention the 
facts themselves show. The rebellion went no further, 
and Antony, far from paying a penalty for his course, 
was subsequently appointed consul. Notice, I beg of 
you, how he administered this office of his. Tou will 
find, if yon somtinize the matter minutely, that its ten- 
ure proved of great value to the city. His tradncer, 
knowing this, could not endure his jealousy but dared 
to slander him for those deeds which he would have 
longed to do himself. That is why he introduced the 
matter of bis stripping and anointing and those ancient 
hbleB, not becanse there was any pertin«ioe in them 
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in order to obscnre by external noif 
poneot's oonsmmnate skill and saccess. Yet this same 
Antony, thou earth and ye gods (I shall call loader 
than yon and invoke them with greater justice), sav 
that the city was already in reality under a tyranny 
through the fact that all the legions obeyed Ciesar and 
aU the people together with the senate snbmitted to him 
to snch an extent that they voted among other meaa- 
tires that he should be dictator for life and use the ap- 
purtenances of a king. Then he showed Cssar his 
error most convincingly and restrained him most pru- 
dently, until the latter, abashed and afraid, would not 
accept either the name of king or the diadem, which he 
had in mind to bestow npon himself even against our 
will. Any other man would have dedared that he had 
been ordered to do it by his master, and putting for- 
ward the compulsion as an excuse would have obtained 
pardon for it,— yes, indeed, he would, when you think 
of what kind of votes we had passed at that time and 
what power the soldiers had secared. Antony, how- 
ever, because he was thoroughly acquainted with 
Cffisar's disposition and accurately aware of all he was 
preparing to do, by great good judgment succeeded in 
taming him aside from his course and retarding his 
ambitions. The proof of it is that afterward he no 
longer behaved in any way like a monarch, but mingled 
publicly and unprotected with as all; and that accounts 
most of all for the possibility of bis meeting the fate 
that he did. 
" This is what was done, Cicero or Cicerulos or 
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Ciceradns or Cieeriscns or Gneculua^ or whatever you B- C- *^ 
like to be .called, by the imedacated, the naked, the 
anointed man: and none of it was done by yon, the 
clever, Uie vise, the nser of mnch more olive oil than 
wine, yon who let yonr clothing drag about yonr ankles 
not, by Jnpiter, as the dancers do, who teach yon in- 
tricacies of reasoning by their poses, but in order to 
hide the ngliness of your legs. Oh no, it's not through 
modesty that you do this, you who delivered that long 
screed about Antony's habits. Who is there that does 
not see these soft dothes of yours 1 Who does not scent 
your carefully combed gray locks? Who is there una- 
ware that you put away your first wife who had borne 
yon two children, and at an advanced age married an- 
other, a mere girl, in order that you mi^t pay your 
debts out of her property t And you did not even re- 
tain her, to the end that yon might keep Cserellia fear• 
leesly, whom you debauched when she was as much 
older than yourself as the maiden you married was 
younger, and to whom you write such letters as a Jester 
at no lose for words would write if he were trying to 
get up an amour with a woman seventy years old. 
This, which is not altogetiier to my taste, I have been 
induced to say. Conscript Fathers, in the hope that he 
should not go away without getting as good as he sent 
in the discussion. Again, he has ventured to reproach 
Antony for a little kind of banquet, because he, as be 
says, drinks water, his purpose being to sit up at night 
and compose speeches against us, — though he brings 

1 Variinie diminutive endlnge, expreuing contempt. 
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(λ'λ'τηι "P ^ ^"^^ ^ ^^^ dnmk^mees that the latter is sober 
neither night nor day. Furthermore he undertook to 
make derogatory remarks about Antony's mouth, thu 
man who has shown so great licentiousness and im- 
purity throughout his entire life that he would not 
keep his hands off even his doeest kin, but let out bis 
wife for hire and deflowered his daughter, 
— 18— " These particulars I shall leave as they stand and 
return to the point where I started. That Antony 
against whom he has inveighed, seeing Ctesar. exalted 
over our government, caused him by granting what 
seemed personal favors to a friend not to put into 
effect any of the projects that he had in mind. Noth- 
ing so diverts persons from objects which they may 
attain without caring to secure them righteously, as for 
those who fear such results to appear to endure the 
former's conduct willingly. These persons in au- 
thority have no regard for their own consciousnesB of 
guilt, but if they think they have been detected, they 
are ashamed and afraid : thereafter they usually take 
what is said to them as flattery and believe tiie oppo- 
site, and any action which may result from the words 
as a plot, being suspicious in the midst of their shame. 
Antony knew this thoroughly, and first of all he se- 
lected the Lupercalia and that procession in order that 
Cffisar in the relaxation of his spirit and the fon of the 
affair might be rebnked with immunity, and next he 
selected the Forum and the rostra that his patron 
might be shamed by the very places. And he fabri- 
cated the commands from tiie populace, in order that 
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vae Baying at the tim^ but on what the Roman people 
woTdd oirder a man to say. How coald he have be- 
lieved that this injaaetion had really been laid npon 
any one, when he knew that the people had not voted 
anyttting of the kind and did not hear them shooting 
out. Bat it wae ri^t for him to hear this in the Bo- 
man Fonun, where we had often joined in many de- 
liberations for freedom, and beside the roetra troak 
wbidi we had sent forth thousands and thonsands of 
measures in behalf of the democracy, and at the feeti- 
val of the Lnpercalia, in order t^t he should remem- 
ber Rtennlns, and from the month of the coneni that he 
mig^t call to mind the deeds of the early consols, and 
in the name of the people, that he mi^t ponder the fact 
that he was undertaking to be tyrant not over Africans 
or Oanls or Egyptians, but over very Romans. These 
words made him torn about; they hmniliated him. And 
whereas if any one else had offered him the diadem, 
he πύ|^ have taken it, he was then stopped short by 
that speech and felt a shudder of alarm. 

" These, then are the deeds of Antony: he did not 
useleesly break a 1^, in order himself to escape, nor 
bom off a hand, in order to frighten Porsenna, but by 
his devOTness and oonenmmate skill he put an end to 
the tyranny of CieBar better than any spear of Decius 
and better than the sword of Brutus. Bnt you, Cicero, 
what did you effect in your consulship, not to mention 
wise and good things, that was not deserving of the 
greatest punishmentt Did yon not throw our dty into 
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il'^'ni) ^P^***^' ^"'i party strife when it was quiet and har- 
moniona, and fill the Fortim and Capitol with elaves» 
among others, that you had called to your aidt Did yoa 
not ruin miserably Catiline, who was overanxions for 
office, bnt otherwise guilty of no violence t Did you not 
pitiably destroy Lentulus and his followers^ who were 
not guilty, not tried, and not convicted, in spite of the 
fact that yon are always and everywhere pratii^ in- 
terminably about the laws and abont tiie courts f If 
any one should take these phrases from year speecbeB, 
there is nothing left. You censured Pompey because 
he conducted the trial of Milo contrary to legalized pre- 
cedent: yet you afforded Lentulus no privilege great 
or small that is enjoined in these cases, but without a 
speech or trial you cast him into prison, a man re- 
epectable, aged, whose ancestors had given many great 
pledges that he would be friendly to his country, and 
who by reason of his age and his character had no 
power to do anything revolutionary. What trouble did 
he have that would have been cured by the change of 
condition I What blessing did he possese that would 
not certainly be jeopardized by rebellion) What arms 
had he collected, what allies had he equipped, that a 
man who had been consul and was pnetor should be so 
pitilessly and impiously cast into a cell without being 
allowed to say a word of defence or hear a single 
charge, and die there like the basest criminals Τ For 
this is what this excellent Tullius most of all desired, — 
that in [the TuUianum,] the place that bears his name, 
he might put to death the grandson of that Lentulus 
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who once became the liead of the senate, 
he have done if he had obtained authority to bear (& i 
amiB, seeing that he accomplished so many things of 
snch a nature hy his words alone f These are your 
brilliant achievements, these are your great exhibitions 
of generalship ; and not only were yon condemned for 
them by the rest, bnt yon were so ready to vote against 
yonr own self in the matter that yon fled before yonr 
trial came on. Yet what greater demonstration of 
yonr bloodgniltinees conld there be than that yon came 
in danger of perishing at the hands of those very per- 
sons in whose behalf yon pretended yon had done this, 
that yon were afraid of the very ones whom yon said 
yon had benefited by these acts, and that yon did not 
wait to hear from them or say a word to them, yon 
clever, yon extraordinary man, yon aider of other 
people, bnt secured yonr safety by flight as if from 
a battle? And yon are so shameless that yon have un- 
dertaken to write a history of these events that I have 
related, whereas you ought to have prayed that no 
other man evcm should give an acconnt of any of them : 
then you might at least derive this advantage, that 
yonr doings should die with you and no memory of 
them be transmitted to posterity. Now, gentlemen, 
if yon want to laugh, listen to his clever device. He 
set himself the task of writing a history of the entire 
exist^ice of the dty (for he pretends to be a sophist 
and poet and philosopher and orator and historian), 
and he began not from the founding of it, like the rest 
who are eimilarly bosied, but from his own consulship, 
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^ ^' nu ^^ '^^ ^^ mi^t proceed backrards, Ti-iRkiTig that the 
b^^inniiip of his aoconnt, and the kmgdom of Bomtilas 
the end. 

—aa— '< Tell Die now, yon who write βα<ίι things and do 
snch thin^, what the exoellent man ought to b&j m. 
popular address and do in action : for yon are better at 
advising oth«-e about any matter whataoever than at 
doing your own duty, and better at rebuking others 
than at reforming yourself. Yet how mxicii better it 
were for yon instead of reproaching Antony with 
cowardice to lay aside yourself that effeminacy both of 
spirit and of body, instead of bringing a charge of dis- 
loyalty against him to cease yourself from doing any- 
thing disloyal or playing the deserter, instead of ae- 
onaii^ him of ingratitude to cease yourself from 
wronging your benefactors! For this, I must tell 
you, is one of his inherent defects, that he hates above 
all ^ose who have done him any favor, and is always 
fawning upon somebody else but plotting against thesei 
persons. To leave aside other instances, he was pitied 
and preserved by Cffisar and enrolled among the pa- 
tridans, after whidi he killed him, — no, not with his 
own hand (he is too cowardly and womanish), bat by 
persuading and making ready others who should do it. 
The men themeelvee showed that I speak the truth in 
this. When they ran out into the Forum with their 
naked blades, tiiey invoked him by name, saying 
' Cioenol ' repeatedly, as you all heard. His bmef ac- 
tor, Cksst, then, he slew, and as for Antony from 
whom he obtained personally safety and a piiesthood 
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when I 

the soldiers in Brundnsium, he repays him with this 
sort of thanks, by accusing him for deeds with which 
neither he himself nor any one else ever f oond any fault 
and attacking him for conduct which he praises in oth- 
ers. Yet he sees this Csesar, who has not attained the 
a^ yet to hold office or have any part in politics and has 
not been chosen by yon, sees him equipped with power 
and standing as the author of a war without our vote 
or orders, and not only has no blame to bestow, but 
pronounces laudations. So you perceive that he in- 
vestigates neither what is just with reference to the 
laws nor what is useful with reference to tiie publio 
weal, but simply manages everything to suit his own 
will, censuring in some what he extols in others» 
spreads false reports against you, and calumniates yoa 
gratuitously. For you will find that all of Antony's 
acts after Caesar's demise were ordered by you. To 
speak about the disposition of the funds and the ex- 
amination of the letters I deem to be superfluous. 
Why sot Because first it would be the business of the 
one who inherited his property to look into the mat- 
ter, and second, if there was any truth in the charge of 
malfeasance, it onght to have been stopped th^i on 
the moment. For none of the transactions was carried 
on nnderhandedly, Cicero, but t^ey were all recorded 
OB tablets, as you yourself affirm. If Ant<my commit- 
ted his many wrongs so openly and shamelessly as yoa 
say, and plundered the whole of Crete on the pretext 
that in accord with Cteear's letters it had been left 
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B. G. 43 free after the governorship of Bratos, though the lat- 
ter was later given charge of it by ns, how conld yon 
have kept silent and how conld any one else have 
borne itf Bnt these matters, as I said, I shall pass 
over; for the majority of iham have not been men- 
tioned individually, and Antony is not present, who 
cooid inform yon exactly of what he has done in each 
instance. As to Macedonia and Qanl and the remain- 
ing provinces and legions, yonxs are the decrees, Con- 
Bcript Fathers, according to which yon assigned to the 
varioos governors their separate charges and deliv- 
&rea to Antony Uaul, together with the soldiere. This 
is known also to Cicero. He was there and helped vote 
for all of th^u just like yon. Yet how much better it 
would have been for him then to speak in opposition, if 
any item of business was not going as it ehonld, and 
to instruct yon in these matters that are now brought 
forward, than to be silent at the time and allow you to 
make mistakes, and now nominally to censure Antony; 
but really to accuse the senate I 

_j^_ "Any sensible person could not assert, either, that 
Antony forced you to vote these measures. He himself 
had no band of soldiere so as to compel yon to do any- 
thing contrary to your indinations, and further the 
business was done for the good of the city. For since 
the legions had been sent ahead and united, there was 
fear that when they heard of Cffisar'a assassination 
they might revolt, put some inferior man at their head, 
and begin to wage war again : so it seemed good to yon, 
taking a proper and excellent conrse, to place in oom- 
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maud of them Aatony the consul, vho was charged ^ ^• ^ 
with the promotion of harmony, who had rejected the 
dictatorship entirely from the system of government. 
And that is the reason that yoa gave him Qaul in place 
of Macedoma, that he should etay here in Italy, com- 
mitting no harm, and do at once whatever errand was 
assigned him by yon. 

' ' This I have said to yon that yon may know that you — as — 
decided rightly. For Cicero that other point of mine 
was sufficient, — namely, that he was present during all 
these proceedings and helped ns to pass the meaenres, 
though Antony had not a soldier at the time and could 
not have brought to bear on us pressure in the shape of 
any terror that would have made us neglect a single 
I>oint of our interest. But even if you were then silent, 
tell ns now at least : what ought we to have done under 
the circumstances 1 Leave the legions leaderlesst 
Would they have failed to fill both Macedonia and Italy 
with countless evils t Commit them to another f And 
whom could we have found more closely related and 
suited to the business than Antony, the consul, the di- 
rector of all the city's affairs, the one who had taken 
sudi good care of harmony among us, the one who had 
given countless examples of his affection for the State? 
Some one of the assassins, perhaps ? Why, it wasn 't erven 
safe for them to live in the city. Some one of the party 
opposed to themf Everybody suspected those people. 
What other man was there surpassing him in esteem, 
excelling him in experience! Or are you vexed that we 
did not choose yout What kind of administration 
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B• *'■:?,, would yon have givoil What would you not have 
done when yon got arms and soldiers, considering that 
yon occasioned so many and so great instances of tor- 
moil in your consulship as a result of these elaborate 
antitheses, which you have made your specialty, of 

—■β— which alone yon were master. But I return to my 
point that you were present when it was being voted 
and said nothing against it, but assented to all the 
measures as being obviously excellent and necessary. 
You did not lack opportunity to speak; indeed you 
roared out considerable that was beside the purpose. 
Nor were yon afraid of anybody. How could you, who 
did not fear the armed warrior, have quailed before the 
defenceless man Τ Or how have feared him alone when 
yon do not dread him in the possession of many sol- 
diers) Yes, yon also give yourself airs for absolutely 
despising death, as you affirm. 

* ' Since these facte are so, whiidi of the two, senators, 
aeons to be in the wrong, Anttmy, who is managing the 
forces granted him by us, or Ce^ar, who is surrounded 
with such a large band of his ownT Antony, who has 
departed to take up the office committed to him by us, 
or Brutus, who prev^its him from setting foot in the 
country! Antony, who wishes to compel our allies to 
obey our decrees, or they, who have not received the 
mler sent them by us but have attached themselves 
to the man who was voted againstf Antony, who keeps 
our soldiers together, or the soldiers, who have aban- 
doned their conmianderT Ant(my, who has introduced 
Bot one of these soldiers granted htm by as into the 
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«ity, Or CsBiar, who by money persn&ded those who had . 
long ago been in service to come here! I think there 
is no further need of argument to answer the impnta- 
tion that he does not seem to be managing correctly 
all the duties laid upon him by us, and to show that 
these men ong^t to soffer ptmishment for what they 
have Tentored on their own responsibility. There- 
fore yon also secnred the gnard of soldiers that yon 
mi^t discnsB in safety the present situation, not on 
aoeount of Anbmy, who had caused no trouble privately 
nor intimidated you in any way, but on aooount of hie 
rival, who both had gathered a force against him and 
has often kept many soldiers in the aty itself. 

" I have said so much for Cicero's benefit, since it 
was he who began unfair argument against us. I am not 
generally quarrelsome, as he is, nor do I care to pry 
into others' misdeeds, as he continually gives himself 
airs for doing. Now I will tell you what advice I have 
to give, not favoring Antony at all nor calmnniating 
Gsear or Bmtus, but planning for the common ad- 
vantage, as is proper. I declare that we on^t not 
yet to make an enemy of either of these men in arms 
nor to enquire exactly what they have been doing or in 
what way. The present crisis is not snitable for this 
action, and as they are all alike our fellow-citiz^is, if 
any one of them fails the loss will be ours, or if any one 
of them snooeeds his aggrandizement will be a menace 
to ns. Wherefore I believe that we ought to treat th«n 
as friends and citizens and send messengers to all of 
them alike, bidding than lay down their arms and put 
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B. c. « themselves and their legions in our handa, and that we 

(β. u, 711) ° 

onght not yet to wage war on any one of them, bat after 
their replies have come bade approve those who are 
willing to obey as and fight against the disobedient. 
This course is just and expedient for us, — not to be 
in a hurry or do anything rashly, but to wait and after 
giving the leaders themselves and their soldiers an 
opportunity to change their minds, then, if in such case 
there be need of war, to give the consols charge of it. 
—88— "And yon, Cicero, I advise not to show a womanish, 
sauciness nor to imitate Bambalio even in making war^ 
nor because of your private enmity toward Antony to 
plunge the whole city publicly again into danger. Ton 
will do well if you even become reconciled to him, with 
whom you have often enjoyed friendly intercourse. 
But even if you continue embittered against him, at 
least spare us, and do not after acting as the promoter 
of friendship among us then destroy it. Bemember 
that day and the speech which yon delivered in the 
precinct of Tellus, and yield a little to this goddess of 
Concord under whose gaidance we are now deliberat- 
ing, and avoid discrediting those statements and mak- 
ing them appear as if not uttered from a sincere heart, 
or by somebody else on that occasion. This is to the 
advantage of the State and will bring you most re- 
nown. Do not think that audacity is either glorious or 
safe, and do not feel sure of being praised just for say- 
ing that yon despise death. Such men all suspect and 

I The US. reading I« not whollr ■atiaUetary here. Belcker, Ιφ ft 
BTIght chanf^, trtyiila produce (after "Bambalio") : "nor b^ dMlaring 
war becRuae of," «te. 
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liate as being likely to venture some deed of evil ^ c. 4S 
fbroOgli desperation. Those whom tiiey see, however, 
paying greatest attention to their own safety they, 
praise and land, because such would not willingly do 
anything that merited death. Do you, therefore, if yon 
honestly wish your conntiy to be safe, speak and act 
in snob a way as will both preserve yourself and not, 
by Jupiter, involve us in yonr destmctiont " 

SucL• language from Calenns Cicero would not en- _m— 
dure. He himself always spoke his mind intemper- 
ately and immoderately to all alike, but he never 
thou^t he ought to get a similar treatment from 
others. On this occasion, too, he gave up consideriog 
the public interest and set himself to abusing hie op- 
poneit until that day was spent, and naturally for tho 
moat part uselessly. On the foUowiug day and the 
third many other arguments were addnced on both, 
sides, bnt the party of Cssar prevailed. So they voted 
first a statue to tbe man himself and the right to do- 
liberate among the ex-qusestors as well as of being a 
candidate for the other offices ten years sooner than 
«netom allowed, and that be should receive from the 
City the money whidi be had spent for his soldiers, be- 
cause he bad equipped them at his own cost for her 
defence: second, tiiat both his soldiers and those that 
had abandoned Antony should have the privilege of 
not fighting in any other war and that land should be 
given them at once. To Antony they sent an embassy 
wldai should order him to pve up the legions, leave 
Oanl, and withdraw into Macedonia — and to liis f ol- 
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B. c u lovere they issued a prodamation to retom home be- 
fore a given day or to know that they woold occupy the 
poaition of enemies. Moreover they pwnoved the β^βλ- 
tors who had received from him govemorshipa over the 
provinces and resolved that others should be sent in. 
their place. These measures were ratified at tiiat time. 
Not long after, before learning his decision, they voted 
that a state of rebellion existed, changed their sena- 
torial garb, gave charge of the war against him to the 
consuls and Csesar (a kind of pretorian office), and 
ordered Lepidns and Lncios Mtmatins Flancos, who 
was governing a portion of Transalpine Qanl, to raider 
assistance. 

— 80 _ In this way did they thonselvee furnish an excuse for 
hostility to Antony, who was without this anxious to 
make war. He was plrased to receive news of the de- 
crees and forthwith violently reproached the raivoys 
with not treating bim rightly or fairly as compared 
with the youth (meaning Ctesar). He also SMit others 
in his turn, so as to put the blame of the war upon the 
senators, and make some counter-propositions which 
saved his face but were impossible of performance by 
Caesar and those who sided with him. He intended not 
to fulfill one of their demands, well aware that tiiey 
too would not take up with anything that he submitted. 
He promised, however, that he would do all that they 
had determined, that he himself might have a refuge in 
saying that he would have done it, while at the same 
time his opponent's party would be before him in be- 
coming responsible for the war, by refusing the terms 
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lie laid before them. In fin^ he said that he would B• c- ^ 
abandon Oanl and disband his lemons, if they wonld 
grant these eoldiers the same rewards as they had voted 
to Csear's and woald elect Cassias and Marcus Bmtae 
oonanle. He brong^t in the names of these men in hie 
reqorat with the purpose that they shonld not harbor 
any ill-will toward him for his operations against their 
fellow-conspirator Dedmns. 

Antony made these offers knowing well that neither ~ai— 
of Uiem would be acted upon. Caesar would never have 
endured that the murderers of his father should be- 
come consuls or that Antony's soldiers by receiving 
the same as hie own should feel still more Mndly to- 
ward his rival. Nor, as β matter of fact, were his offers 
ratified, but they again declared war on Antony and 
gave notice to his associates to leave him, appointing a 
different day. All, even- such as were not to take the 
field, arrayed themselves in military cloaks, and they 
committed to the consols the care of Vke city, attach- 
ing to the decree the customary clause ' ' to the end that 
it snffer no harm." And since there was need of large 
funds for the war, they all contributed the twenty- 
fifth part of the property they owned and the senators 
also four asses' per tile of all the houses in the aty 
that they themselves owned or dwelt in belonging to 
otiuHTB. The very wealthy besides donated no little 
more, while many cities and many individuals mana- 

1 Tb« Greek vord U ίβοΟΐ, » αοΙη which in the flfth «entntr B. C. 
would Ιι&τβ unotmted to imuideTKblf more than the BfiwMi ae; bnt 
■a UnM went on tbe ralne of the όβολό^ diminiebed Indeflnitdj', ao tlutt 
ffiomaxU» evtattuulj truuUt* It ob a• In IaUh. 
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factnred gratnitonsly weapona and other neeeesary 
accontrements for a campaign. The public treasury 
was at that time eo «npty that not even the feBtivala 
which were doe to fall during that season were cele- 
brated, esoept some small ones out of religious scruple. 
These subscriptions were given readily hy those who 
favored Cassar and hated Antony. The majority, how- 
ever, bdng oppressed by the campaigns and the taxes 
at once were irritated, particularly because it was 
doubtful which of the two would conquer but quite evi- 
dent that they would be slaves of the conqueror. Many 
of those, therefore, that wished Antony well, went 
straight to him, among them tribunes and a few pn&- 
tors: others remained in their places, one of whom 
was Calenus, but did all that they could for him, some 
things secretly and other things with an open defence 
of their conduct. Hence they did not change their cos- 
tume immediately, and persuaded the senate to send 
envoys again to Antony, among them Cicero : in doing 
this they pretended that the latter might persuade him 
to make terms, but their real purpose was that he 
should be r^noved from their path. He too reflected 
on this possibility and becoming alarmed woold not 
venture to expose himself in the camp of Antony. As 
a result none of the other envoys set out either. 

While this was being done portents of no small mo- 
ment again occurred, significant for the City, and for the 
consul Vibins himself. In the last assembly before they 
set out for the war a man with the so-called sacred 
disease' fell down while Vibios was speaking. Also a 
bronze statue of him which stood at the porch of hia 

1 1, e., epilepB;r• 
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house tamed around of itself on the day and at the , S- c. « 

'' ((•.«. 711) 

hour that he started on the campaign, and the sacrinoes 
CDBtoinary before war could not be interpreted by the 
seers by reason of the quantity of blood. Likewise a 
man who was jnst then bringing him a palm slipped in 
the blood which had been shed, fell, and defiled the 
palm. These were the portents in his case. Now if 
they had befallen him when a private citizen, they 
wotdd have pertained to him alone, bat since he was 
oonaal they had a bearing on all alike. They included 
the following incidents : the figure of the Mother of the 
Gods on the Palatine formerly facing the east tamed 
around of its own accord to the west; that of Minerva 
held in honor near Mutina, ^ere the most fighting was 
going on, sent forth after this a quantity of blood and 
muk ; furthermore the consuls took their departure just 
before the Feri» Latins ; and there is no case where 
thie happened that the forces fared well. So at this 
time, too, both the consuls and a vast multitude of the 
people perished, some immediately and some later, and 
also many of the knights and sffluttors, including the 
most prominent For in the first place the battles, and 
ία the second place the assassinations at home whidi 
occurred again as in the Sullan r£gime, destroyed all 
the flower of them except those actually concerned in 
the murders. 

Responsibility for these evils rested on the senators -.84— 

themselves. For whereas they ought to have set at 

fiieir head some one man of superior judgment and to 

have cooperated with him continaonsly, they failed to do 

TO 
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B. 0. tf this, bnt made protlg^s of a few whom they atreagtb- 
ened againat the rest, and later midertook to overthrow 
these favorites as well, and conseqnently they found 
no one a friend bnt all hostile. The comparative atti- 
tude of mm toward those who have injured thran and 
toward their benefactors is different, for they remem- 
ber a gmdge even against their wills bnt willingly for- 
get to be thankfnl. This is partly becanse they disdain 
to appear to have been kindly treated by any persons, 
since tbey will seem to be the weaker of the two, and 
partly becanse they are irritated at the idea that they 
will be thought to have been injured by anybody with 
impunity, since that will imply cowardice on their part. 
So those senators by not taking np with some one per- 
son, but attaching themselves to one and another in 
torn, and voting and doing now something for them, 
BOW something againat them, suffered much becanse of 
them and much also at their bands. All the leaders 
had one purpose in the war, — the abolition of the popa- 
lar power and the setting np of a sovereignty. Some 
were fighting to see whose slaves they should be, and 
others to see who shoold be their master ; and so both 
of them equally wrought havoc, and each of them won 
glory according to fortune, which varied. The snocess- 
ful wariors were denned shrewd and patriotic, and the 
defeated ones were called both enemies of their coun- 
try and pestilwitial fellows. 

This was the state that the Boman affairs had at that 
time readied : I shall now go on to describe the separate 

— S5— events. There ee«ns to me to be a very large amount 
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stmctiou possible, when one takes fa 
basis of his reasoaing, investigates the natnre of the 
former by the latter, and then proves his reaeoning tme 
by its correspondence with the facte. 

The precise reason for Antony's besieging Oedmns 
in Mntina was that the latter would not give up Q-anl 
to Mm, but he pretended that it was becanse Decimns 
had been one of Cssar's assassins. For since the tme 
cause of the war brought him no credit, and at the 
same time be saw the popnlar party flocking to Cieear 
to avenge his father, he pnt forward this excnse for 
the conflict. That it was a mere pretext for getting 
control of Oanl he himself made plain in demanding 
that Caseins ajid Marcus Brutus be appointed consuls. 
Each of these two utterancee, of the most oppoeito 
diaracter as they were, he made with an eye to his own 
advantage. Csesar had begun a campaign against his 
rival before the war was granted ΐιίτπ by the vote, but 
had done nothing worthy of importance. When ho 
learned of the decrees passed he accepted the honors 
and was glad, espedally because when he was sacri- 
ficing at the time of receiving the distinction and an- 
thority of pnetor the livers of all the victims, twelve in 
number, were found to be double. He was impatient, 
to be sure, at the fact that envoys and proposals had 
been sent also to Antony, instead of unrelenting war 
being declared against him at once, and most of all be- 
cause he ascertained that the consols had forwarded 
some private despatch to his rival about harmony, that 
when some letters sent by the latter to certain eena- 
voL•. 3.-6 81 
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B. c. 43 toFB had been captured these offidals had handed Qieta 
to the persons addressed, concealing the transaction 
from him, and that they were not carrying on the war 
zealonsly or promptly, making the winter their excase. 
However, as he bad no means of making known these 
facts, — for he did not wish to alienate them, and on 
the other hand he was nnable to nse any persnasion or 
force, — he stayed qniet himself in winter quarters in 
Fomm Comeliom, nntil he became frightened about 

—36— Decimns. The latter bad previously been vigorously 
fighting Antony off. On one occasion, suspecting that 
some men had beffli sent into the dty by him to cor- 
rupt the soldiers, he called all those present together 
and after giving them a few hints proclaimed by herald 
that all the men mider arms should go to one side of a 
certain place that be pointed out and the private citi- 
zens to the other side of it: in this way be detected and 
arrested Antony's followers, who were isolated and did 
not know which way to turn. Later he was entirely shut 
in by a wall; and Cssar, fearing he might be captured 
by storm or capitulate Hirongh lack of provisions, 
compelled Hirtius to join a relief party. Vibius was 
still in Borne raising levies and abolishing the laws of 
Antony. Accordingly, they started out and witbont a 
blow took possessitm of Braionia, which had be^i aban- 
doned by the garrisons, and routed the cavalry who 
later confronted them : by reason of the river, however, 
near Mntina and tiie guard b^ide it they found them- 
selves unable to proceed farther. They wished, not- 
withstanding, even so to make known their presence 
to Decimns, that he might not in undue season make 
terms, and at first they tried sending signals from the 
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tallest trees. Bat since he did not understand, they 
scratched a few Tords on a thin sheet of lead, and roll- 
ing it up like a piece of paper gave it to a diver to 
carry across under water by night. Thus Decimns 
learned at the same time of th^ presence and their 
promise of assistance, and sent them a reply in the 
same fashion, after vhich they continned nnintermpt- 
edly to communicate all their plans to each other. 

Antony, therefore, seeing that Decimns was not in- 
dined to yield, left him to the charge of his brother 
Lucius, and himself proceeded against Caesar and Hir- 
tins. The two armies faced each other for a number 
of days and a few insignificant cavalry battles oc- 
cnrred, with honors even. Finally the Celtic cavalry, 
of whom Csesar had gained possession along with the 
elephants, withdrew to Antony's side again. Th^ had 
started from the camp with the rest and had gone on 
ahead as if intending to engage separately those of the 
enemy who came to meet them; but after a little they 
turned about and unexpectedly attacked those follow- 
ing bdiind (who did not stand their ground), killing 
many of th«n. After this some foraging parties on 
both sides fell to blows and when the remainder of each 
party came to the rescue a sharp battle ensued between 
the two forces, in which Antony was victorious. Elated 
by his success and in the knowledge that Vibius was 
approaching he assailed the antagonists' fortification, 
thinking possibly to destroy it beforehand and make 
the rest of the conflict easier. They, in consideration 
of their disaster and the hope which Vibios inspired, 
kept guard but would not come out for battle. Hence 
Antony left behind there a certain portion of his army 
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,. ^ ^'^1% with orders to oome to close quarters with them and 
BO make it appear as mnch as possible that he himself 
was there and at the same time to take good care that 
no one shonid fall upon his rear. After iesning these 
injmietions he set out secretly by ni^t against Vibiue, 
who was approaching from Bononia. By an ambusli 
he succeeded in wouDding the latter severely, in killinjf 
the majority of his soldiers and confining the rest 
within tiieir ramparts. He would have annihilated 
them, had he proceeded to besiege them for any time 
fit all. As it was, after accomplishing nothing at the 
first assault he began to be alarmed lest while he was 
delaying he should receive some setback from Cssar 
and the rest; so he again turned against them. 
Wearied by the journey both ways and by the battle he 
was also in doubt whether he should find that his op- 
ponents had conquered the force hostile to them; and 
in this condition he was confronted by Hirtius and suf- 
fered a decisive defeat. For when Hirtius and Cesar 
perceived what was going on, the latter remained to 
keep watch over the camp while the former set out 
—88— against Antony. Upon the latter's defeat not only 
Hirtius was saluted as imperator by the soldiers and 
by the SMiate, but likewise Vibius, though he had fared 
badly, and Cssar who had done no fighting even. To 
those who had participated in the conflict and had 
perished there was voted a public burial, and it was 
resolved that the prizes of war which they had taken 
while alive should be restored to their fathers and sons. 
Following this ofBdal action Pontine Aquila, one of 
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battie Titne Monatias Plancns, who opposed him ; and 
DedmnB, yrhen a certain senator deserted to Antony, 
so far from displaying anger toward him sent back all 
his baggage and whatever else he had left behind in 
Mutina, the result being that the affection of many 
of Antony's soldiers grew cool, and some of the na- 
tions which had previously sympathized with him pro- 
ceeded to rebel: Csesar and Hirtins, however, were 
elated at this, and approaching the fortificatione of 
Antony diallenged him to combat; he for a time waa 
alarmed and remained qniet, but later when some rein- 
foroem^ats sent by Lepidos came to him he took cour- 
age. Lepidus hinuielf did not make it clear to whidi of 
the two sides he sent the army: he thought well of 
Antony, who was a relative, but had been summoned 
against him by the senate; and for these reasons he 
made plane to have a refuge in store with both parties, 
by not giving to Marcus Silanns, the commander, or- 
ders that were in the least clear. But he, doubtleee 
knowing well his master's frame of mind, went on his 
own responsibility to Antony. So when the latter had 
been thus assisted he became bold and made a sudden 
Bally from the gates : there was great slaughter on both 
Bides, bnt at last he turned and fled. 

Up to this time Ciesar was being strengthened by the 
people and the senate, and because of this expected 
that among other honors to be bestowed he would be 
forthwith appointed consul. It happened that Hirtins 
perished in the oecapation of Antony's camp and 
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B. c. Ο Vibius died of hia wounds not long after, 8o that Cseear 
was charged with having caused their death that he 
might succeed to the office. But the senate had preri- 
ouely, while it was etill uncertain which of the two 
would prevail, done away with all the privileges whidi 
formerly, granted to any person beyond the customs 
of the forefathers, had paved the way to sovereignty: 
they voted that this edict should apply to both parties, 
intending by it to anticipate the victor, while laying t^e 
blame upon the other, who should be defeated. First 
they forbade any one to hold office more than a yeur, 
and second that any superintendent of grain supplies 
or commissioner of food should be chosen. When they 
ascertained the outcome, they rejoiced at Antony's de- 
feat, changed their raiment once more, and celebrated 
a solemn thanks^ving for sixty^ days. All those ar- 
rayed on his side they held in the light of enemies, and 
took possession of their property as they did of the 

_40— leader's. Nor did they propose that Cassar any longer 
should receive any great reward, but ev^i undertook 
to overthrow him, by allowing Decimns to secure all 
the prizes for whidi he was hoping. They voted Ded- 
mus not only the right of sacriQce but a triumph and 
gave him charge of the rest of the war and of the 
legions, — those of Vibius and others. Upon the sol- 
diers that had been besieged with him they resolved 

1 StnTE changes tbis reading of »iwty daya to fifty, eomparing Appian, 
Civil Ware, Book Three, chapter 74. Between the two authorities it 
ii difficult to decide, and the 011I7 consideration tbat would iacline one 
to favor Appian is the fact that he says this period of Sfty days was 
unusually long ("more than the Romans had ever voted upon van- 

Stishing the Celt« or winning any war"). Bolwevain remark• that 
io is not very careful about mch detail*. 
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that enlogies ahonid be bestowed and all the other re- 
wards whicb had formerly been offered to Ciesar's 
men, although these troops had contributed nothing to 
the victory, but had merely beheld it from the walls. 
Aqnila, who had died in the battle, tiiey honored with 
an image, and restored to his heirs the money which he 
had expended from his own purse for the equipment of 
Dedmus's soldiers. In a word, practically every ad- 
vantage that had been given Cffisar against Antony was 
voted to others against the man himself. And to the 
end that no matter how much he might wish it he 
should not be able to do any harm, they armed all bis 
enemies against him. To Sextns Pompey they en- 
tmsted the fleet, to Marcus Brutus Macedonia, and to 
Caseins Syria together with the war against Dolabella. 
They would certainly have further deprived him of 
the forces that he bad, but tbey were afraid to vote this 
openly, owing to their knowledge that his soldiers wer» 
devoted to him. Still, even so, they strove to set his 
followers at variance with one another and with him. 
They did not wish to approve and honor all of them, 
for fear they should fill tfaran with too great conceit, nor 
again to dishonor and neglect all, for fear they should 
ali^iate them the more and as a consequence force 
them to agree together. Hence they adopted a middle 
course, and by approving some of them and others not, 
by allowing some to wear an olive garland at the festi- 
vals and others not, and furthermore by voting to some 
money to the extent of twenty-five hundred denarii 
and to others not a farthing, they hoped to bring about 
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im' u' Tin ^ ^^^ between thrai and by that means weaken them. 
—41— Hiose (barged with these commissions also they sent 
not to Cieaar bnt to the men in the field. He became 
enraged at this, bnt nominally allowed the envoys to 
mix with the army without bis presence, thon^ he 
sent word beforehand that no answer should be given 
tola that he himself shonld be at once sent for. So 
when he came into the camp and joined them in listen- 
ing to the despatches, he succeeded in conciliatiag them, 
much more by that very action. Those who had been 
preferred in honor were not so delighted at this ρτο- 
cedence as they were euspidous of the affair, par- 
ticularly as a result of Ctesar's infiuence. And those 
who had been slighted were not at all angry at their 
oomradee, but added their doubts of the sincerity of 
the decrees, imputing their dishonor to all and shar- 
ing their anger with them. The people in the City, on 
learning this, though frightened did not evrai bo ap- 
point him consul, for which he was most anziooa, but 
granted him the distinction of consular honors, bo that 
he might now record his vote along with the ex-conanls. 
When he took no account of thie, they voted Hiat he 
should be made a pnetor of the first rank and subse- 
quently also consul. In this way did they think they 
had bandied desar cleverly as if he were in reality a 
mere youth and child, as they were always repeating. 
He, however, was exceedingly vexed at their general 
behavior and especially at this very fact that he was 
called child, and so made no further deJay, but turned 
against their camps and pow^s. With Antony he 
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secretly arranged a truce, and he assembled the men 
who had eecaped from the battle, whom he himself had 
conqnered and the senate had voted to be enemies, and 
in their presence made many accusations against both 
ϋΐθ senate and the people. 

The people in the City on hearing this for a time held 
him in contempt, bnt when they heard that Antony and 
Lepidns had become of one mind they began again toi 
court hie favor, — for they were in ignorance of the 
propositions he had made to Antony, — and assigned to 
hizn chai^ of the war against the two. Csesar was ac- 
oordingly ready to accept even this if he conld be made 
consnl for it. He was working in every way to be 
elected, through Cioero among others, and so earnestly 
that he promised to make him his colleague. Wh^i he 
was not even then (diosen, he made preparations, to be 
snre, to carry on war, as had been decreed, bnt metm- 
while arranged that his own soldiers (of their own mo- 
tion, of course) should suddenly take an oath not to 
fight against any l^on that had been Csesar's. This 
had a bearing on Lepidus and Antony, since the ma- 
jority of their adherents were of that class. So he 
waited and sent as envoys to the senate on this busi- 
ness four hundred of tiie soldiers themselves. 

This was tiie excuse that they had for an embassy, 
but in addition tiiey demanded the money that had been 
voted them and urged that Csesar be appointed oonsul. 
While the senators were postponing their reply, whidi 
required deliberation, as they said, they asked (nat- 
urally on the instructions from Ciesar) that amnes^ 
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i^' ^^'τηι ^® gTiuited to some one wlio had embraced Antony's 
canse. They Tere not really anxious to obtain it, but 
wanted to test the senators and eee if they would grant 
the request, or, if such were not the issue, whether to 
pretend to be displeased about it would eerre as a 
starting-point for indignation. They failed to gain 
their petition, for ^riiile no one spoke against it there 
were many preferring the same request on behalf of 
others and thus among a mass of similar representa- 
tions their demand also was rejected on some plausible 
excuse. Then they openly showed their anger, and one 
of them issued from the senate-chamber and grasping a 
sword (they had gone in unarmed) said : "If you do 
not grant the consulship to Ciesar, this shall grant it." 
And Cicero interrupting him answered: " If you ex- 
hort in this way, he will get it" Now for Cicero this 
inetmment had destmction in readiness. Caesar did 
not censure the soldier's act, but made a complaint 
because they had been obliged to lay aside their arms 
on entering the senate and because one of them was 
asked whether they had been sent by the legions or by 
Cssar. He summoned in haste Antony and Lepidas 
(whom he had attadied to him through friendship for 
Antony), and he himself, pretending to have been 
forced to such measures by his soldiers, set oat with all 
~4Λ~ of them against Borne. Some' of the knights and 
others who were present they suspected were acting as 
spies and they consequently slew them, besides injur- 
ing the lands of such as were not in accord with them 

1 Adopting Bdske'B mdioftTtMC. 
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«nd doing mncli other damage with this excase. The B. c• ^^ 
eenators on ascertaining their approach sent them 
their money before they came near, hoping that when 
the invaders received that they might retire, and when 
they still pressed on they appointed Csesar conenl. 
Nothing, however, was gained by this step. The sol- 
diers were not at all grateful to them for what they had 
done not willingly bnt under compulsion, but were even 
more emboldened, in the idea that they had thorong^y 
frightened th«n. Learning of this the senate altered 
its policy and bade the host not approach the <nty bnt 
remain over one hundred and fifty stadia from it. 
They thems^ves also dianged their garb again and 
committed to the pnetors the care of the city, as had 
been the custom. And besides garrisoniug other points 
they occupied Janicolmn in advance with the soldiers 
that were at hand and with others from Africa. 

While Cssar was etill on the march this was tiie — «β— 
condition of things; and aU the people who were at 
that time in Borne with one accord sought a share in 
the proceedings, as the majority of men are wont to be 
bold until they come in sight and have a taste of 
dangers. When, however, he arrived in the suburbs, 
they were alarmed, and first some of the eenators, later 
many of the people, went over to his side. Thereupon 
the pnetors also came down from Janiculum and sur- 
rendered to him their soldiers and themselvee. Thus 
Cffisar took possession of the city without a blow and 
was appointed consul also by the people, though two 
proconsuls were chosen to hold the elections; it was 
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e, according to precedent, for au in 
be created for so short a period merely to snperintend 
the comitia, becanse many men who held the camle 
offices were absent from the city. They endured hav- 
ing the two proconsola named by the praetor urbanus 
rftther than to have the consnls elected imder his di- 
rection, because now these proconsular officials would 
limit their activities to the elections and consequently 
would appear to have been invested with no powers 
ontlasting' them.* This was of course done under pres- 
sure of arms. Ciesar, that he might appear not to have 
used any force upon them, did not enter the assembly, 
— its if it was his presence that any one feared in- 
stetkd of hie power. 
~~ 'ihaa he was diosen consul, and there was given him 
as Β fellow-offidal — perhaps one ought to say under- 
\ ofBcial — QuintuB Pedius. He was very proud of this 
! fact that he was to be consul at an earlier age than it 
^heA ever be«i the lot of any one else, and further that 
on the first day of the elections, when he had entered 
the Campos Martins, be saw six vajturee, and later 
while haranguing the soldiers twelve others. For, ccnn- 
paring it with Bomulus and the omen that had befallen 
the latter, he began to expect that he should obtain his 
sovereignty. He did not, however, simply on the 
ground thai he had already been giveu tiie distinction 
of tbe consular honors, assume distinction as being 

1 Compare here MommHn {BtaattrecU, if, β44, 2 or 2S, Θβ3, 3), who 
■ays that the onlj objection to be loimd with tfaie BirangeineDt wtm 
thkt since the prntor urb&niu could not himeelf conduct the oomitiA, 
be ought Dot properly to hdve empowered othen to do ao. 
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omtsnl for the seoond time. This cnstom was since Him ,^^Ά, 

(β. «. 711) 

observed in -all similar oases to onr own day. The 
emperor Severne was the first to diange it; for he 
honored Plantianns with the consular honors and af- 
terward introduced him to the senate and appointed 
him consul, proclaiming that he was entering the con- 
Bulahip the second time. In imitation of him the same 
thing was done in other instances. Csesar, aocordin^y, 
arranged affaire in general in the <aty to emt his taste, 
and gave money to the soldiers, to some what had been 
voted from the funds prescribed, and to the rest in- 
dividually from his private funds, as the story went, 
but in reality f rtHn the public store. 

In this way and for tiie reasons mentioned did tiie 
soldiers receive the money on that occasion. But 
some of them got a wrong idea of the matter and 
thon^t it was compulsory for absolutely ell the dtizen 
forces at all times to be given the twenty-five hundred 
denarii, if they went to Bome under arms. For this 
reason the followers of Severas who had come to tiie 
city to overthrow Julianus behaved most terrifyingly 
both to their leader himself and to us, while demand- 
ing it. And tiiey were won over by Sevems with two 
hundred and fifty denarii, while people in general 
were ignorant what dum was being set up. 

Caesar while giving the soldiers the money also ex- — «r_ 
pressed to them his fullest and sinoerest thanks. He 
did not even venture to enter the senate-chamber with- 
out a guard of thran. To the senate he showed grati- 
tude bat it was all fictitious and pretended. For he 
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Γ'λ' nn ^*^ accepting as if it were a faTor recMved from will- 
ing hands what he had attained by violence. And they 
actually took great credit to themselves for their be- 
havior, 88 if they had given him the office voluntarily; 
and moreover they granted to him whom previonsly 
they had not even wished to choose consnl the right 
after his term expired to be honored, as often as he 
shonld be in camp, above all those who were consuls at 
one time or another. To him on whom they had threat- 
ened to inflict penalties, because he had. gathered forces 
on his own responsibility without the passing of any 
vote, they assigned the duty of collecting others : and 
to the man for whose disenfranchisement and over- 
throw fhey had ordered Bedmus to fight with Antony 
they added De<amus's legions. Finally he obtained 
the guardianship of the city, so that he was able to do 
everything that he wished according to law, and he was 
adopted into Cssar's family in the regular way, as a 
consequence changing his name. He had, as some 
think, been even before this accustomed to call himself 
Cffisar, as soon as this name was bequeathed to him 
together with the inheritance. He was not, however, 
exact about his title, nor did he use the same one in 
dealing with ev^ybody until at this time he had rati- 
fied it in accordance with ancestral custom, and was 
thus named, after his famous predecessor, Gains Julius 
Caesar Octavianus. For it is the custom when a person 
is adopted for him to take most of his appellation from 
his adopter but to keep one of his previons names 
slightly altered in form. This is the statue of the mat- 
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ter, but I shall call him not Octavianns bnt Caesar, be- 
cause this name has prevailed among all sndi as secure 
dominion over the Eomans. He took another one in 
addition, namely Augnstits, and therefore the subse- 
qnent emperors assume it. That one will be given 
when it comes np in the history, bat until tiien the title 
Otesar "will be sufficient to show Ihat Octavianns is in- 
dicated. 

This Cffisar, then, as soon as he had conciliated the 
soldiers and enslaved the senate, tamed himself to 
avenging his father's murder. As he was afraid of 
som^ow causing an upheaval among the popnlace in 
the pursuit of this business he did not make known his 
intention until he had seen to Ihe payment of the be- 
quests made to them. When they had been made 
docile by means of the money, although it belonged to 
the public funds and had been coUected on the pretext 
of war, tiien at length he began to follow up the assas- 
sins. In order that this procedure of his might not 
appear to be characterized by violence but by justice, 
he proposed a law about their trial and tried the cases 
in their absence. The majority of them were out of 
town and some even held governorships over prov- 
inces. Those who were present also did not come for- 
ward, by reason of fear, and withdrew unobserved. 
Consequently they were convicted by default, and not 
only those who had been the actual murderers of Csesar 
and their fellow-conspirators, but many others who, 
80 far from plotting against Cssar, had not even been 
in the cify at the time. This action was directed 
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<*■ ^"^.^ duefly against Sextos Pompey. The latter thongii he 
had had no share whatever in t^ attain was nevertiie- 
lees condemned because he had been an enemy. Those 
adjudged goilty were debarred from fire and water 
and their property was confiscated. The provinces, — 
not only those which some of th»Q were governing, bat 
all the rest, — were committed to the friends of Caesar. 
—40— Among those held liable was also Pablins Servilins 
Caeca, the tribune. He had suspected Caesar's pnrpoae 
in advance, before he entered tiie city, and had quietly 
slipped away. Por this act he was at once removed 
from his office, on the charge of having left the city 
contrary to precedent, by the populace convened by his 
colleague Pnblius Titius ; and in this way he was con- 
demned. Wh^i Titius not long after died, the pro- 
verbial fate that bad been observed from of old wae 
once more in evidence. No one up to that time who had 
expelled a colleague had lived tiie year out : but first 
Brutus after the expulsion of CoUatinus died in hia 
turn, then Oracchus was stabbed after expelling Octa- 
vins, and Cinna who put MaruUus and Flavns out of 
tiie way not long after perished. This has been the 
general experience. 

Now the assassins of Ctesar had many accusers 
who were anxious to ingratiate themselves with 
his son, and many who were persuaded so to act 
by the rewards offered. They received money 
from the estate of the convicted man and the latter'e 
hOnors and office, if he had any, and exemption from 
further service in the army, applicable to themselves 
and their dbildren and grandchildren. Of the jniors 
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■tiie majority voted against the accused out of fear of ^- c- « 
Ctesar and a wish, to please him« generally hinting that 
they were justified in doing this. Some cast tiieir votes 
in consideration of the law enacted aboat pmiishing 
the cnlpritg, and others in consideration of the arms of 
Cssar. And one, SUicias Corona, a senator, voted ont- 
right to acquit Marcns Bratos. He made a great boast 
of this at the time and secretly received approval from 
the rest: that he was not inunediately pnt to death 
gained for Cssar a great reputation for toleration, bnt 
later he was executed as the result of a proscription. 

After accomplishing this Ciesar's next step was nat- — BO— 
urally a campaign against Lepidos and Antony. An- 
tony on fleeing from the battle described had not been 
pnrsned by Cffisar on account of the war being en- 
trusted to Dedmus ; and the latter had not pursued be- 
cause he did not wish a rival to Cssar to be removed 
from the field. Hence the fugitive collected as many as 
he eoold of the survivors of the battle and came to Lep- 
iduB, who had made preparations to mardi himself 
into Italy in accordance with the decree, bnt had again 
been ordered to remain where he was. For the sen- 
ators, when they ascertained that Silanos had em- 
braced Antony's cause, were afraid that Lepidos and 
Lucius Plancus might also cooperate with him, and 
sent to Hxeaa to say that they had no further need of 
them. To prevent their suspecting anything nlterior 
and consequently causing trouble they ordered them to 
help in building homes for the men once driven out of 
^eona (in Gkllia Narbonensis) by the Allobroges and 
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B. c. 43 tjien located between the Bhone and the Arar, at their 

(β. u. 711) ' 

confluence. Therefore they submitted, and founded the 
Bo-called Lugadunmn, now known as Lugdunmn. They 
might have entered Italy with their arms, had they 
wished, for the decrees by this time exerted a very 
weak inflnence upon sndi as had troops, but, with an 
eye to the oatcome of the war Antony was condnctiog, 
they wished to appear to have yielded obedience to the 
senate and incidentally to str^igthen their position. 
— Bi— Indeed, Lepidus censared Silanns severely for nuAing 
an alliance with Antony, and when the letter himself 
came would not hold conversation with him immedi- 
ately, bnt sent a despatch to the senate containing an. 
accusation of his own against him, and for this stand 
he received praise and command of the war against 
Antony. Hence the first part of the time he neither 
admitted Antony nor repelled him, but allowed him to 
be near and to assodate with his followers; he would 
not, however, hold a conference with hinL Bnt when 
he ascertfdned Antony's agreement witii Ciesar, he 
then came to terms with both of them himself. Marcus 
JaventiuB,^ bis lieutenant, learned what was being done 
and at first tried to alter his purpose ; tiien, when be did 
not succeed in persuading him, he made away with him- 
self in the sight of the soldiers. For this the senate 
voted eulogies and a etatne to Jnventins and a public 
funeral, but Lepidus they deprived of his image which 
stood upon the rostra and made him an enemy. They 
also set a certain day for his comrades and threatened 

1 v. /«iDMtMtM Laterenrit. 
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tbem with war if they should not abandon him before ^ 
that day. Farthennore they changed their clothing 
again, — they had reenmed dtizen'a apparel in honor 
of Cieaar's consulship, — and sninmoned Marcos Bru- 
tns and Cassius and Sextos to proceed against them. 
"When the latter seemed likely to be too slow in re- 
sponding, they committed the war to Ciesar, being 
ignorant of the conspiracy existing. He nominally re- - 
oeived it, in spite of having made hie soldiers give voice 
to a sentiment previously mentioned,* bnt accompliehed 
no corresponding resnlts. This was not because he 
had formed a compact with Antony and through him 
with Lepidus, — little he cared for tiiat fact, — but be- 
canse he saw they were powerful and knew their pur- 
poses were linked by the bands of kinship, and he could 
not use force with them; and besides he Perished 
hopes of bringing about through them the downfall of 
Cassius and Brutua, who were already very influential, 
and subsequently of wearing tiiem out one against the 
other. Accordingly, even against his will he k^t his 
covenant with them and directed his efforts to effecting 
a reconciliation for thrau with the senate and with the 
people. He did not himself propose the matter, lest 
some sospicion of what had really taken place should 
arise, but he set out as if to make war on them, while 
Qdntus urged, as if it were his own idea, that amnesty 
aad restoration be granted them. He did not secure 
this, however, until the senate had communicated it to 

ITbiM refers to tte latter half of chapter 48, where Caaar bind• 
Ui foldiflr• by oftth never to i^t agklnat any ot thdr former nfnnrailM 
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8- C- ^ the supposedly ignorant Cesar and he had unwillingly; 
agreed to it, compelled, as he alleged, hy the soldiers. 

—63— While this was being done Decimus at first set forth! 
in the intention of mftTHng war upon the pair, and as- 
sociated with him Lncins Plancus, since the latter had 
been appointed in advance as his colleague for the fol- 
lowing year. Learning, however, of his own condem- 
nation and of their reconciliation he wished to lead a 
campaign against C«sar, but was abandoned by Plan- 
cos who favored the cause of Lepidns and Antony. 
Then he decided to leave Gaul and hasten into Uace- 
donia on land through Blyricum to Marcus Brutus, and 
sent ahead some of the soldiers while he was engaged 
in fluiehing some business he had in hand. But they 
embraced Ciesar's cause, and the rest were pursued by 
Lepidos and Antony and then were won over through, 
the agency of others. So, being deserted, he was seized 
by a personal foe. "When he was about to be executed 
he complained and lamented so loudly that one Helvius 
Blasio, who was kindly disposed to him from associa- 
tion on campaigns, in his sight voluntarily slew himself 
first. 

— M— So Dedmus afterward died also. Antony and L^i- 
dus left lieutenants in Qaol and themselves proceeded 
to join Cssar in Italy, taking with them the larger and 
the better part of their armies. They did not trust him 
TM7 far and wished not to owe him any favor, but to 
seem to have obtained amnesty and restoration on 
their own merits and by tiieir own strength, and not 
throngh him. They also hoped to become masters of 
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whatever they deeired, of Csear and the rest in the »■ c « 
Ci^, hj the mie of thmr armies. With such a feeling 
thej mardied thronfi^ the conntry, according it 
friendly treatment. Still, it was damaged by their 
nnmbers and audacity no leea than if there had been a 
war. They were met near Bononia by Cffisar with 
many soldiere: be wae exceedingly well prepared to 
defend himself against them, if they should offer any 
violence. Yet at this time be foimd no need of arms to 
oppose them. They really hated one another bitterly, 
but because they had just abont eqnal forces and de- 
sired one another's assistanee to take vengeance first 
on the rest of their enemies, th^ entered upon a simu- 
lated agreement They came together to confer, not — es— 
alone bat bringing an eqoal number of soldiers, on a 
little island in the river that flows past Bononia, with 
the understanding that no one else should be present 
on either side. First they witJidrew to a distance from 
the various followers and searched one another care- 
folly to make sure that no one had a daj^r hidden 
under his arm. Then they considered at leisure differ- 
ent points and in general made a solemn compact for 
eecoring sovereignty and overthrowing enemies. Bnt 
to prevent its appearing that they were headed 
straight toward an oligarchy and so envy and opposi- 
tion arise on the part of the people at large, the three 
were to be chosen in common as a kind of oommission- 
en and correctors for the administration and settle- 
ment of affairs. This office was not to be perpetoal, 
bat for five years, nnder the general proviso that tjiey 
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B. c. « should manage all qneetions, whetixer they made any 
conunnnication ahout them to the people and the sen- 
ate or not, and give the ofGeea and other honore to 
whomsoever they pleased. The private arrangement, 
however, in order that they should not be thought to be 
appropriating the «itire sovereignty, was that both 
Libyas, Sardinia, and Sicily should be given to Cssar, 
all of Spain and Oallia Narfoonensis to Lepidoe, and 
the rest of Qaul south and north of Ihe Alps to An- 
tony to rule. /The former was called Gallia Togata, as 
I have said, becauae it seemed to be more peaceful 
than the other divisions, and because the dwellers there 
already anployed Boman citizen-garb: the other was 
termed Qallia Comata because the Gauls there mostly 
let their hair grow long, and were in this way distin- 

—56— gnished from the others. So Ihey made these allot- 
ments, for the purpose of securing the strongest prov- 
inces themselves and giving others the impression that 
they were not striving for the whole. A further agree- 
ment was that they should cause assassinations of their 
enemies, that Lepidus after being appointed consul in 
Decimus's stead should keep guard over Borne and the 
remainder of Italy, and that the otiiers should make 
an expedition against Brutus and Cassias. They also 
pledged themselves to this course by oath. After this, 
in order to let the soldiers hear and be witnesses of the 
terms they had mad^ they called them together and 
made known to them in advance all that it was proper 
and safe to tell th^n. Meanwhile the soldiers of An- 
tony, of course at the latter's direction, committed to 
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charge the daughter of Fulvia ( 
wife), whom she bad by Clodins, — and this in spite of 
Csesar's being already betrothed to another. He, how- 
ever, did not refuse her; for he did not think this inter- 
marriage would hinder him at all in the designs which 
he had against Antony. Among other points for his 
reflection was his knowledge that his father Csesar bad 
not failed to carry out all of his plans against Pompey, 
in spite of the relationship between the two. 
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The following U eontftlned in the Fort^HMVCBth of IKo'e Borne: 

How Cffisar, Antony, and Lepidus came to Rome and in- 
stituted a reign of slaughter (chapters 1-19). 

About SrutuB and Casaius and what they did before the 
battle of Philippi (chapters 20-36). 

How BiutuB and Caesins were defeated hj Cesaar and 
periehed (chapters 87-49). 

DaTation of time, the renuilnder of the oonenlship of Oaina TiUaa 
Pttnut and AoIub Hirtiiu, tteether with one additional jmr, in «Uoh 
there were the following mogiatrktee here enumented: 

M. ^milius M. f. Lepidua cos. (U), L. Mnnatiae L F. 
PlancuB. (B. 0. 42 = a. u. 713.) 
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After foiming these compacts and taking mutual — i — 
catiis they hastened to Borne under the assumption (e.'u.'7ii> 
that they were all going to mle on eqnal terms, bnt 
each one had the intention of getting the entire power 
himself. Yet they had learned in advance very dearly 
before thifi, bnt most plainly at this time, what would 
be the f ntnre. In the case of Lepidas a serpent coiled 
about a centnrion'a sword and a wolf that entered his 
camp and his tent while he was eating dinner and 
knocked down the table indicated at once power and 
disappointment as a result of power : in that of Antony 
milk flowing abont the ramparts and a kind of chant 
echoing abont at ni^t signified gladness of heart and 
destruction succeeding it. These portents befell th«n. 
before they entered Italy. In Ciesar's case at the very 
time after the covenant had been made an eagle settled 
upon his tent uid kUled two crows that attacked it 
and tried to pluck out its feathers,^ a sign which 
granted him victory over his two rivals. 

So they came to Borne, first Csesar, then the others, — s— 
each one separately, with all their soldiers, and im- 
mediately through the tribunes enacted such laws as 
pleased them. The orders they gave and force that 
they need thus acquired the name of law and further- 
more brought them supplications; for they required 
to be besought earnestly when they were to pass any 
measures. Consequently sacrifices were voted for 
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B• *^• *•. than as if for good fortune and the people changed 
their attire as if they had secnred prosperity, althou^ 
they were considerably terrified by the transactions 
and still more by omens. Foi the standards of the 
army gnarding the city were covered with spiders, and 
weapons were seen reaching up from earth to heaven 
while a great din resonnded from them, and in the 
shrines of .ΜηούαρίτΐΒ bees gathered in numbers on 
ihe roof and crowds of vnltures settled on the temple 

—8— of the denins Popnli and on that of Concord. And 
while these conditions still remained practically nn> 
changed, those murders by proscription whii^ Snlla 
had once caused were put into effect and the whole city 
was filled with, corpses. Many were killed in their 
houses, many in the streets^ and scattered abont in the 
f ora and near the temples : the heads of such were once 
more attached to tlie rostra and their trunks flung out 
to be devoured by ihe dogs and birds or east into tiie 
river. Everything that had been done before in the 
days of Sulla found a counterpart at this time, exo^t 
that only two white tablets were posted, one for the 
senators and one for the rest The reason for this I 
have not been able to learn from any <me else nor to 
find out myself. The cause which one mig^t have 
imagined, that fewer were put to death, is least of all 
true : for many more names were listed, because th«re 
were more leaders concerned. In this respect, then, the 
case differed from the murders that had earlier taken 
place: but that the names of those prominent were not 
posted with the rabble, but separately, appeared very 
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aonsensical to the men who were to be mnrdered in the 
same way. Besides this no few other very nopleasant 
eonditions fell to their lot, although tiie former regime, 
one would have said, bad left nothing to be surpassed. 
But in Snlla's time those guilty of snch marderons 
measures bad some excase in their very hardibood: 
they were trying the method for the first time, and not 
wifb set intentions; hence in most cases tbey behaved 
]e88 maliaonsly, since tbey were acting not according 
to definite plans but as diance dictated. And the vio- 
tims, snccmnbing to sudden and unbeard of catastro- 
phes, found some alleviation in the unexpectedness of 
their experience. At this time, on the other hand, tbey 
were ezecating in person or beholding or at least un- 
derstanding thoroughly by fresh descriptions merely 
deeds that bad been dared before; in the intervals, ex- 
pecting a recurrence of similar acts, some were invent- 
ing various new methods to «nploy, and others were 
becoming afBicted by new fears that tbey too should 
saffer. The perpetrators resorted to most unusual de- 
vices in their emulation of the outrages of yore and 
their consequent eagemess to add, through the re- 
Bources of art, novel features to their attempts. The 
others reflected on all that they might suffer and hence 
even before their bodies were harmed their spirit* 
were thorong^y on the rack, as if they were already 
undergoing tbe trial. Another reason for their faring 
worse on this occasion than before was that previously 
only Sulla's own enemies and the foes of the leaders 
associated with him were destroyed : among his friends 
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and the people in g^ieral no one perished at his bid- 
ding; eo tiiat except the very wealthy, — and these can. 
never be at peace with the stroiiger element at such a 
time, — the remainder took courage. In this second 
series of assassinations, however, not only the men's 
enemies or the rich were being killed, but also their 
best friends and quite without looking for it. On the 
whole it may be said tiiat almost nobody had incorred 
the enmity of those men from any private canse that 
should account for his being slain by than. Politics 
and compromises regarding posts of authority had cre- 
ated both their friendships and their violent hatreds. 
All those that had aided or assisted one of the group 
in any way the others held in the light of an enemy. 
So it came about that t^e same persons had become 
friends to some one of them, and enemies to the entire 
body, so that while each was privately qnelling his an- 
tagonists, they destroyed the dearest friends of all in 
general• In the course of their joint negotiations^ they 
made a kind of account of who was on their side and 
who was opposed, and no one was allowed to take ven- 
geance on one of hie own enemies who was a friend of 
another without giving up some friend in his turn: and 
because of their anger over what was past and their 
suspicion of the future they cared nothing about the 
preservation of an associate in comparison with VMi- 

1 πραγμάτιβν here ii eomewhftt uncertain uid might give Uie «enn 
" u a result of the tronblee in which they had been involved, one with 
another." Stnra and Wagner appear to have viewed it in that light: 
BoiMfi• and friende coninlted by tlu translator eheoae the moaining 
fonnd in tho test ftbore. 
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geanoe on an adversary, and so gave them ap without . ^ ^ i?, , 
mnch protest. Thus they offered one another staimch — β— 
friends for bitter enemies and implacable foes for dose 
comrades; and sometimes they exchanged even num- 
bers, at others several for one or fewer for more, al- 
together carrying on the transactions as if at a market, 
and overbidding one another as at an auction room. 
If some one was found just equivalent to another and 
the two were ranked alike, tiie exchange was a simple 
one; but all whose value was raised by some excellence 
or esteem or relationship conld be despatched only in 
retom for several. As there had been dvil wars, last- 
ing a long time and embraoing many events, not a few 
men dnriog tiie turmoil had come into collision with 
their nearest relatives. Indeed, Lucius CsBsar, An- 
tony's uncle, had become his en^ny, and Lepidus's 
brother, Lucius Panlns, hostile to him. The lives of 
Qiese were saved, but many of the rest were slaugh- 
tered even in the bouses of their very friends and rela- 
tives, from ^om they especially expected protection 
and honor. And in order that no person should feel 
less inclined to kill any one out of fear of being de- 
prived of the rewards (r«nembering that in the time 
of Sulla Marcus Cato, who was quaestor, had demanded 
of some of the mnrderers all they had received for 
fhai work), they proclaimed that the name of no pro- 
scribed person should be registered ία the public rec- 
ords. On this account they slew ordinary citizens more 
readily and made away with tiie prosperous, even 
ttioog^ they had no dislike for a single one of them. 
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B- 0- ^ For since they stood in need of vast sums of money and 
had no other source from which to satisfy the desire of 
'tiieir soldiers, they affected a kind of common enmity 
against the rich. Among the other transgressions they 
committed in the line of this policy was to declare a 
mere child of age, so that they might kill him as al- 
ready exercising the privileges of a man. 

— T— Most of this was done by Lepidns and Antony. They 
had been honored by the former desar for a very long 
time and as they had been in office and holding gover- 
norships most of the period they had many enemies. 
It appeared as if Csesar.had a part in the business 
merely because of his sharing the authority, for he 
himself was not at all anxious to kill any large number. 
He was not naturally cruel and had berai brought up in 
his father's ways. Moreover, as he was young and had 
just entered the political arena, there was no inevita- 
ble necessity for his bitterly hating many persons, and 
he wished to have people's affection. This is indicated 
by the fact that from the time he broke off his joint 
ralership with his colleagues and held the power alone 
he did nothing of the sort. And at this time he not only 
refrained from destroying many but preserved a large 
nmnber. Those also who betrayed their masters or 
friends he treated most harshly and those who helped 
anybody most leniently. An instance of it occurs in 
the case of Tanusia, a woman of note. She concealed 
her husband Titus Vinius, who was proscribed, at first 
in a <^est at the house of a freedman named Fhilopoe- 
men^ and so made it appear that he had been killed. 

Ϊ He name of tlija freedman μ riTen liy ApnUn (CivU Wei», IV, 
i4) is Philenwa; but Buetonius (Life of Ag^^UBtUB, dupter 27) «grew 
«ith Dio in writing Ftdlopcemen. 
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Later she waited for a nation^ festival, which a rela- B. c. « 
tive of hers was to direct, and through the infinenoe of 
his sister Octavia bron^t it about that Ciesar alone of 
the tiiree entered the theatre. Then she sprang np and 
informed him of the deception, of whidi he was still 
ignorant, bronght in the very chest and led from it 
her hoeband. Csesar, astonished, releiued all of them 
(deatli being the penalty also for such as concealed 
any one) and enrolled Fhilopoemen among the knights. 

He, then, saved the lives of as many as he oonld. — 8— 
Lepidns allowed his brother Panlns to escape to Mile- 
tus and toward others was not inexorable. But Antony 
tilled eavagely and relentlessly not only those whose 
names had been posted, but likewise those who had at- 
tempted to assist any of them. He had their heads in 
view when he happened to be eating and sated himself 
to the fnlleet extent on this most nnholy and pitiable 
sight. Fnlvia also put to death many herself both by 
reason of enmity and on account of their money, and 
some with whom her husband was not acquainted. 
When he saw the head of one man, he exclaimed: " I 
didn't know about him I " Cicero's head also being 
bronght to them (be had been overtaken and slain 
while trjong to flee), Antony uttered many bitter re- 
proaches against him and then ordered it to be exposed 
on the rostra more prominently than the rest, in order 
that he mi^t be seen in the place from which he used 
to he heard inveighing against him, — together with 
his right hand, just as it had heeai cut off. Before it 
was taken away Fnlvia took it in her hands and after 
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B- c. Μ abusing it spitefnlly and spitting upon it, set it on her 
knees, opened the month, uid pulled out the tongue, 
irhidi she pierced with the brooches that she used for 
her hair, at the same time uttering many brutal jesta. 
Yet even this pair saved some persons from whom they 
got more money Qmn they could expect to obtain by 
their death. But in order that the places for their 
names on the tablets might not be empty, they in- 
embed others in their stead. Except that Antony did 
release his uncle at the earnest entreaty of his mother 
Julia be performed no other praiseworthy act 

— Θ— For these causes the murders had great variely of 
detail, and the rescues that fell to the lot of some were 
of many kinds. Numbers were ruined by their most 
intimate friends, and numbers were saved by their 
most inveterate foes. Some slew tiifflnselves and others 
were given freedom by the very pursuers, who ap- 
proached as if to murder them. Some who betrayed 
masters or friends were punished and others wer» 
honored for this very reason: of those who helped 
others to survive some paid the penalty and others re- 
ceived rewards. Since there was not one man but 
three, who were acting in all cases each according to 
his own desire and for his private advantage, and since 
the same persons were not enemies or friends of 
the whole group, since, also, two of them might be 
anxious for some one to be saved whom the third 
wished to destroy, or for some one to perish whom the 
third wished to survive, many complicated situations 
resulted, according as tiiey felt good-will or hatred to- 
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and detailed descnption of all the events, — it wonld be (β• 
a vast undertaking and wonld not add much to the 
history, — bat shall relate what I deran to be meet 
worthy of remembrance. Here is one. 

A slave had hidden his master in a cave^ and then, 
when even so throogh another's information he was 
likely to perish, this slave changed dothee with him and 
wearing his master's apparel confronted the pnrsners 
as the man himself and was slain. So they were tamed 
aside, thinking they had despatched the desired man, 
bat he when th^ had departed made his escape to some 
other placa 

Or a second. Another slave had likewise changed 
his entire accoutrement with his master, and entered 
a covered litter which he made the other help to carry. 
When they were overtaken the one in the litter was 
killed without being even looked at, and the master, as 
a baggage-carrier, was saved. Those services were 
rendered by those servants to their benefactors in re- 
torn for some kindness previously received. 

There was also a branded runaway who so far from 
betraying the man who had branded him very will- 
ingly preserved him. He was detected va. carrying him 
away and was being pursued, when he killed somebody 
who met him by diance and gave the latter's clothes to 
his master. Having then placed him upon a pyre he 
himself took his master's clothing and ring and going 
to meet the pursuers pretended that be had killed the 
man while fleeing. Because of his spoils and the marks 
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B. α 4S of the branding he waa believed and both saved the 

(β. «. Ill) 

person in qaestion and was hunseli honored. 

The names connected with the above anecdotes have 
not heea preserved. But in the case of Eosidins Qeta, 
his son arranged a funeral for him as though already 
dead and preserved him in that way. Qnintos Cicero, 
tiie brother of Marcus, was secretly led away by his 
diild and saved, so far as his rescuer's responsibility 
went The boy concealed bis father so well that he 
conid not be discovered and when tormented for it by 
all kinds of torture did not utter a syllable. Hie 
father, learning what was being done, was filled at once 
with admiration and pity for the boy, and therefore 
came volnntarily to view and surrendered himself to 
tiie slayers. 
—11— This gives an idea of the greatness of the manifest 
adiieyemente of virtue and piety at tiie time. It was 
Popillius Lffinas who killed Marcus Cicero, in spite of 
the letter's having done him favors as his advocate; 
and in order that he might depend not wholly on hear- 
say bat also on the sense of sight te establish himself as 
the murderer of the orater, he set up an image of him- 
self wearing a crown beside his victim's head, with an 
inscription that gave his name and the service ren- 
dered. By this act he pleased Antony so much that he 
secnred more than the price oflFered. Marcus Tereu- 
tins Varro was a man who had given no offence, bat as 
his appellation was identical with that of one of the 
proscribed, escept for one name, he was afraid that 
this might lead him to suffer snch a fate as did Ginna. 
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Therefore he issued a stat^nent making known this ^ 
fact; he was tribane at the time. For this he became 
the subject of mnch idle amnaement and laughter. The 
oncertainty of life, however, was evidenced by the 
very fact that Lucius Philusciua, who had previously 
been proscribed by Sulla and had escaped, had his name 
now inscribed again on the tablet and perished, 
whereas Marcus Valerius Messala, condemned to 
death by Antony, not only continued to live in safety 
but was later appointed consul in place of Antony him- 
self. Thus many survive from inextricable difficulties 
and no fewer are mined through a spirit of confidence. 
Heuoe a man ought not to be alarmed to the point of 
hopeleeeness by the calamities of the moment, nor to be 
elated to heedlessness by temporary esnltation, but 
by placing his hope of the future half-way between both 
to make rdiable calculations for either event. This is - 
the way it befell at that time : very many of those not 
proscribed were involved in the downfall of others on 
account of spite or money, and very many whose names 
were proclaimed not only survived but returned to their 
homes again, and some of them even held offices. They 
had a refng^ of course, with Bmtns and Cassins and 
Sextus, and the majority directed their flight toward 
the last mentioned. He had been chosen formerly to 
command the fleet and had held sway for some time on 
the sea, so that he had surrounded himself with a force 
of his own, though he was afterward deprived of his 
office by Ciesar. He had occupied Sicily, and then, when 
Ihe order of proscription was passed against him, too, 
and a host of assassinations took place, he aided 
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B. C. 43 greatly those who were in like condition. Anchoring' 
near the coaat of Italy he eent word to Borne and to the 
other cities offering among other things to those who 
saved anybody double the reward advertised for mur- 
dering the same and promising to the men themselves a 
reception and assistance and money and honors. 

—IS— Therefore great numbers came to him. I have not 
even now recorded the precise total of those who were 
proscribed or slanghtered or who escaped, because 
many names originally inscribed on tiie tablets were 
erased and many were later inscribed in tiieir place, 
and of these not a few were saved while many outside 
of these snccombed. It was not even allowed anybody 
to mourn for the victims, but several perished from 
this cause also. And finally, when the calamities broke 
through all the pretence they could assume and no one 
even of the most stoat-hearted could any longer wear 
an air of indifference to them, but in all their work and 
conversation their countenances were overcast and they 
were not intending to celebrate the usual festival at 
the beginning of the year, they were ordered by a pub- 
lic notice to appear iu good spirits, on pain of death 
if they should refuse to obey. So they were forced to 
rejoice over the common evils as over blessings. Yet 
why need I have mentioned it, when they voted to those 
men (the triumvirs, I mean) civic crowns and other 
distinctions as to benefactors and saviors of the State? 
They did not think of being held to hlame because they 
were killing a few, but wished to receive additional 
praise for not putting more out of the way. And to the 
populace they once openly stated that they had emu- 
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kted neither the cruelty of Marias and Sulla so as to b. c 43 
moor hatred, nor the mildness of Cxsar so as to be des- 
pised and as a resnit become objects of a conspirecy. 

Such were the conditions of the murders ; bnt many — 14— 
other nnosual proceedings took place in regard to the 
property of persons left alive. They aetcally an- 
Bonnced, as if they were jnst and humane rulers, that 
they would give to the widows of the slain their dowries, 
to the male children a tenth, and to the finale children 
β twentieth of the property of each one*e father. This 
was not, however, granted save in a few cases : of the 
rest all the possessions without exception were ruth- 
leesly plundered. In the first place they levied upon all 
the bouses in the City and those in the rest of Italy a 
yearly rent, which was the entire amount from dwell- 
ings which people had let, and half from such as they 
occupied themselves, with reference to the value of the 
domicile. Again, from those who had lands they took 
away half of the proceeds. Besides, they had the sol- 
diers get their support free from the cities in which 
they were wintering, and distributed them to varione 
rural districte, pretending that they were sent to take 
charge of confiscated territory or that of persons who 
still opposed them. For this last class they had termed 
likewise enemies because they had not changed their at- 
titude before the appointed day. So that the whole 
country outside the towns was also pillaged. The auto- 
crats allowed the soldiers to do this to the end that, 
having their pay before the work, they might devote all 
their energy to their commanders' interests, and prom- 
ised to give them cities and lands. And with this in 
view they farther assigned to them persons to divide 
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B. c. 43 tbe land and settle them. The mass of tiie eoldiera vae 
made loyal hy this conrse : of the more prominent titey 
tempted some with tiie goods of those that had been 
despatched by lowering the price on certain articles and 
granting others to them free, and others they honored 
■with the offices and priesthoods of the victims. The 
commanders, to make sure that they themselyes should 
get the finest both of lands and buildings and give their 
followers what they pleased, gave notice that no one 
else should frequent the auction room unless he wanted 
to buy something: whoever did so should die. And they 
handled bona fide purdiasere in such a way that the 
latter discovered nothing and paid the very highest 
price for what they waited, and consequently bad no 
desire to buy again. 

— 19— This was the coarse followed in regard to posses- 
sions. As to the offices and priesthoods of sach as had 
been put to death they distributed them not in the 
fashion prescribed by law but however it suited tb^n. 
Csesar resigned Uie office of consul, giving up willingly 
that which he had so desired as to make war for it, and 
his colleague gave up his place, whereupon they ap• 
pointed Publius Ventidius, though pnetor, and one 
other; and to the former's pnetorship tiiey promoted 
one of the ffidiles. Afterward they removed all the 
prffitors (who held office five days longer than Yen- 
tidins) and sent them to be governors of the provinces» 
while they installed others in their places. Some laws 
were aboUsbed and others introduced instead. And, in 
brief, they ordered everytiiing else just as seemed good 
to them. They did not, to be sure, lay claim to titles 
wbich were offensive and had been tiierefore done 
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away with, but they managed matters according to ^- C- *^ 
their own wish and desire, so that Ciesar'e sovereignty; 
by comparison appeared all gold. 

In addition to transadiiDg that year the bnsinese 
mentioned, they voted a temple to Serapis and lais. 
When Marcos Lepidus and Lncius Plancus becwne eon- — le — 
soIb tablets were again exposed, not bringing death to («. «. 71s) 
any one any longer, bat defrauding the living of their 
property. They were collecting funds because they 
were in need of more money, due to the fact tiiat they 
owed large smns to large numbers of soldiers, were ex- 
pending considerable on works undertaken by the lat- 
ter, and thought they should lay out far more still on 
wars in prospect The fact that those taxes which had 
been formerly abrogated were now again put in force 
or established on a new basis, and the institution of 
joint contributions, many of which kept being levied 
on the land and on the servants, displeased people mod- 
erately, it can not be denied. But to have those who 
were in the slightest degree still prosperous, not only 
of the senators or knights but even am(mg the freed- 
men, and men and women alike, bulletined on the tab- 
lets and another tenth of their wealth confiscated dis- 
turbed all beyond measure. For it was only nominally 
that a tenth of his property was exacted from each one : 
in reality not so much as a tenth was left. They were 
not ordered to contribnte a stated amount according 
to the valne of their possessions, but tiiey had the duty 
of estimating their own goods and then, being accused 
of not having made a fair estimate, they lost the rest ' 
besides. If any still escaped this somehow, yet they —17— 
«ere bron^t iato straits by the assessments, and as 
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B. c. 48 they were terribly destitute of money they too were in 
a way deprived of everything. Moreover, the following 
device, distressing to hear bnt most distressing in prac- 
tice, waB put into operation. Whoever of them wished 
was allowed by abandoning his property afterward to 
make a requisition for one-third of it, which meant get^ 
ting nothing and also having trouble. For when they 
were being openly wid violently despoiled of two- 
thirds, bow shoold they get back one-third, especially 
since goods were being sold for an infinitesimal pricet 
In the first place, since many wares were being adver- 
tised for sale at once and the majority of men were 
witbont gold or silver, and the rest did not dare to buy 
because it would look as if they had something and 
they would place in jeopardy the remnant of their 
wealth, the prices were relaxed: in the second place, 
everything was sold to the soldiers far below its value. 
Hence no one of the private citizens saved anything 
worth mentioning. In addition to other drains they 
surrendered servants for the fleet, buying them if they 
had none, and the senators repaired the roads at their 
individual expense. Only those who wielded arms en- 
joyed superlative wealth. They, to be sure, were not 
satisfied with their pay, though it was in full, nor with 
their outside perquisites, though of vast extent, nor 
with the very large prizes bestowed for the murders, 
nor with the acquisition of lands, which was made al• 
most without cost to them. But in addition some would 
ask for and receive all the property of the dying, and 
others still forced their way into the families of such 
as were old and diildless. To such an extent were they 
filled with greed and shamelessness that one man asked 
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from Caesar himself the property of Attia, Cesar's 
mother, who had died at the time and had been honored 
by a public bmiaL 

While these three men were behaving in this wise, 
they were also magnifying the former Csesar to the 
greatest degree. As they were all aiming at sole su- 
premacy and were all striving for it, they vindictively 
pursued the remainder of the assassins, apparently in 
the idea that th^ were preparing from afar immimity 
for themselves in what they were doing, and safety; 
and everything which tended to his honor they readily 
took up, in expectation of some day being themselves 
denned worthy of similar distinctions : for this reason 
they erlorified him by the decrees which had been 
passed, and by others whidi they now added to them. 
On the first day of the year they themselves took an 
oath and made others swear that they would consider 
binding all his acts ; this action is still taken in the case 
of all oSScials who successively hold power, or again 
of those who lived in his era, and have not been dis- 
honored. They also laid the foundation of a hero- 
shrine in the Forum, on the spot where he had been 
burned, and escorted a kind of image of him at the 
horse-races together with a second statue of Venus. In 
ease news of a victory came from anywhere they as- 
signed the honor of a thanksgiving to the victor by him- 
self and to Ciesar, though dead, by himself. They com- 
pelled everybody to celebrate his birthday wearing 
laurel and in good spirits, passing a law that all others, 
who Delected it, were accursed before Jupiter and be- 
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B. c. 42 fore him, while any senatore or Uieir eons ehonld for- 
feit twenty-five myriads of denarii. Now it happened 
that the Lndi Apollinares fell on the same day, end 
they therefore voted that his natal feast should be held 
on the previous day,^ because (they said) there was an 
oracle of the Sibyl forbidding a festival to be cele- 
brated during that twenty-f oor honrs to any god except 

— ***— Apollo. Besides granting him these privileges th^ 
regarded the day on which he had been murdered (on 
which there was always a regular meeting of the sen- 
ate) as a dies nefas. The room in which he had been 
murdered they closed immediately and later trans- 
formed it into a privy. They also built the Curia 
Julia, called after him, next to the so-named Comi- 
tium, as had been voted Besides, they forbade any 
liheness of him, because he was in very truth a god, 
to be carried at the funerals of his relatives, whidi 
ancient cast(»n was still being observed. And they en- 
acted that no one who took refuge in his shrine to se- 
cure immunity should be banished or stripped of his 
goods, — 8 ri^t given to no one of the gods even, save 
to sndi as had a place in the days of Romulus. Tet 
after men began to gather there the place had inviola- 
bility in name withont its effects; for it was so fenced 
about that no one at all could any longer enter it. 

1 In B. C. 20B the I<iidi ApoIUnuce were let for July tbirteenth, but 
by the yeftT B. C. 100 they occupied three days, end in S. C. 42 the en- 
tire period of the eizth to the thirteenth of July «ma allotted to their 
oelebration. Now Cawr'e birthday fell on July twelfth and the day 
before that, July eleventh, would have conflicted quite as much with 
the feetivBl of Apollo. Hem» thle expreialon "the prerioni day" 
must mean July fifth. {See Fpwler'i Romatx FeetivaU, p. ITi.) 
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Id addition to thoee gifts to CsBBar they allowed the ^^•°•^^y 
vestal virgins to employ one lictor each, because one 
of than had been insulted, owing to not being recog- 
nized, while retoming home from dinner toward even- 
ing. The offices in the City they assigned for a greater 
number of years in advance, thus at the same time 
^ving honor tbrongh the expected offices to those fitted 
for them and retaining a grasp on affairs for a longer 
time by means of tiiose who were to hold sway. 

When this had been accomplished, Lepidus remained — eo— 
there, as I have said, to take up the administration of 
the City and of the rest of Italy, and Ctesar and An- 
tony started on their campaign. Brutas and Cassias 
had at first, after the compact made by them with An- 
tony and the rest, gone into the Formu and disdiarged 
the activities of pnetorship with the same diligence as 
before. But when some began to be displeased at the b. c. μ 
killing of CsBsar, they withdrew, pretending to be in 
faaate to reach the governorships abroad to which tiiey 
had been appointed. Cassius, who was prstor nrba• 
nus,* had not yet finished his duties in connection with 
the Lndi Apollinares. However, though absent he ac- 
complished that task most brilliantly through tiie me- 
dium of his fellow-prffitor Antony, and did not himself 

1 Tbtre «Mini to be am error here nude either by Dio or by aome 
scribe in the eouTM of the ut*. For, aecording to many reliable an- 
thoritiee (Plutarch, Life of Brutua, ehapter Zl; Appian, Civil Wan, 
Book Three, chapter £3; Cicero, Philippie•, IT, 13, 31, and X, 3, Τ ; id.. 
Letter* to Atticoa, Book Hfteen, letters 11 and IZ), it wae Brutus and 
Bot Caaaio• who was prator urbanus and had the games nven in hi• 
■bwnce. Therefore the tme account, tliough not neeesaarily the tme 
reading, would aay that "Bruttu was pnrtor nrbanns," and {below} 
that he " lingered In Campania with OtuHui." 

Bee alao Ctebet, Iuhoimmtim, TII, p. 22. 
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sail away from Italy at once, but lingered witii Brutos 
in Campania, to watcb the course of events. And in 
their capacity as pnetors they sent a certain nmnber of 
letters to Borne to the people, until such time as Csaar 
Octevianus began to aspire to pnblio position and to 
win the affections of the populace. Then, in despair 
of the republic and fear of him, they set sail. The 
Ath^iians gave them a splendid reception; for thongh 
they were indeed honored by nearly everybody else for 
what they had done, the inhabitants of this city voted 
tiiem bronze images beside that of Harmodine and that 
of Aristogeiton, as having emulated them. Meanwhile^ 
learning that Caesar was making prc^^ress they neg- 
lected the Cretans and Bitiiyniane, to whom they were 
directing their course, for among th«n they saw no aid 
forthcoming worthy the name : but they turned to Syria 
and to Macedonia, which did not, to be sure, appertain 
to them in the least, because they were teaning with 
money and troops for the occasion. Cassins proceeded 
to the Syrian country, because its inhabitants were ac- 
quainted with him and friendly as a result of his cam- 
paign with Craesus, while Brutus united Greece and 
Macedonia, The inhabitants would have followed him 
anywhere because of the glory of his deeds and in the 
hope of similar achievements, and they were further 
influenced by the fact that be had acquired numerous 
soldiers, some survivors of the battle of Pharsalns, 
who were still at this time wandering about in that 
region, and others who either by reason of disease or 
because of want of discipline had been left behind f r<Ha 
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the contmgent that took the field with Dolabella. 
Money came to him, too, from Trebonins in Asia. So 
without the least effort, perhaps because it contained 
no force worth mentiomng, he by this means gained the 
country of Greece. Ξβ reached Macedonia at the time 
that Gains Antonins had jnst arrived and Qnintus Hor- 
tensios, who had governed it previonsly, was about to 
lay down his o£Soe. However, he experienced no 
trouble. The departing ofiBcial embraced his cause at 
once, and Antonius was weak, being hindered by 
Cesar's supremacy in Borne from performing any of 
the duties belonging to his office. The neighboriog terri- 
tory of Blyricnm was governed by Vatinius, who came 
thence to Byrrachium and occupied it in advance. He 
was a political adversary of Bmtus, bnt conld not in- 
jure him at all, for his soldiers, who disliked him and 
fnrthermore despised him by reason of a disease, went 
over to the otiier side. Brntus, taking charge of these, 
ted an expedition against Antonins, who was in Apol- 
lonia: the latter came out to meet him, whereupon : 
Brutns won over his soldiers and confined him within 
the walls, whither he fled before him. After this Anto- 
nins was by betrayal taken alive, bnt no harm was done 
to him. Close upon this success the victor acquired all 
of Macedonia and Έρίηιβ, and then despatched a let- 
ter to the senate, stating what had been accomplished, 
and placing himself, the provinces, and the soldiers at 
its disposal. The senators, who by chance already felt 
ntepiraous of Cieear,praised ΐιίττι strongly and bade him 
govern all that r^on. When, then, he had confirmed 
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^' ^71^ ^^ leadership by the detai-ee, he himself felt more en- 
conra^ed and he found his subjects ready to support 
him uxtreservedly. For a time he commmiicated with 
Ciesar, when the latter appeared to be hoetile to An- 
tony, urging him to resist his enemy and be reccmdled 
with him (Brutxie), and he was malring preparatiims 
to sail to Italy because the senate summoned him. Af- 
ter Csear, however, had matters thoroa^y in hand in 
Bome, and proceeded openly to take vengeam» on hie 
father's slayers, Brntus r^nained where he was, de- 
liberating how be should succeesfully ward off the 
other's attack when it occurred: and besides managing 
admirably the other districts as well as Macedonia, he 
calmed the minds of bis legions 'idien they had been 

— 98 — thrown into a state of discontent by Antonins. For the 
latter, althongh his conqneror had not even deprived 
him of a pnetor's perquisites, did not enjoy keeping 
quiet in safety and honor, but connived at a revolt 
among the soldiers of Brutus. Being discovered at 
this work before be had done any great harm, he was 
stripped of his pnetor's insignia, and delivered to be 
guarded without confinement that he might not cause 
an uprising. Yet not even then did he remaiu quiet, 
but concocted more schemes of rebellion than ever, so 
that some of the soldiers came to blows with one an- 
other and others started for Apollonia after Antonius 
himself, iu the intention of rescuing him. This, how- 
ever, they were unable to do : Brutus had learned in ad- 
vance from some intercepted letters what was to be 
done and by putting him into an endoaed chair got him 
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out of the way on the pretence that he was moving a 
άΛ man. The soldiers, not being able to find the ob- 
ject of their seM%h, in fear of Bmtns seized a point of 
hi^ gronnd comjuanding the city. Bmtas induced 
than to come to an understanding, and by executing a 
few of the most audacious and dismissing others from 
his service he set matters in βαάι β lig^t that the men 
arrested and killed those sent away, on the gronnd that 
they were most responsible for the sedition, and asked 
for the surrender of the quiestor and the lieutenants 
of Antonius. Brutus did not give up any of the latter, 
but pnt them aboard boats with the avowed intention 
of drowning than, and so conveyed than to safety. 
Fearing, however, that when Hhey should hear the next 
news of more terrifying transactions in Borne they 
might fshange their attitude, he delivered Antonins to a 
certain Gains Clodius to guard, and left him at Apol- 
lonia. Meanwhile Brutas himself took the largest and 
itrongest part of the army and retired into upper 
Uacedonia, whence he later sailed to Asia, to the end 
that he might remove his men as far as possible from 
Italy and support them on the subject territory there. 
Among other allies whom he won over at this time was 
Deiotams, althoogh he was of a great age and had re- 
fused assistance to Cassins. While he was delaying here 
a plot was formed against him by Gellius Poplicola, 
and Mark Antony sent some men to attempt to rescue 
his brother. Clodius, accordingly, as he could not 
guard his prisoner safely, killed him, either on his own 
responsibility, or according to instmcticmB from Bru- 
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tns. For the etory is that at first the latter made his 
safety of SQpreme importance, but later, learning that 
Decimns had perished, cared nothing more abont it. 
Qellius was detected, bat suffered no punishment. 
Bmtns released him becanse he had always held him 
to be among his best friends and knew tiiat his brother, 
Marcns Ifessala, was on very dose terms with Caesins. 
The man had also attached Cassins, but had eoffered 
no evil in that case, either. The reason was that his 
mother Folia learned of the plot in advance, and being* 
very fearful lest Caseins should be overtaken by his 
fate (for she was very fond of him) and lest her eon 
should be detected, voluntarily informed Cassius of 
the plot herself beforehand, and received the preserva- 
tion of her son as a reward. His easy escapes, how- 
ever, did not improve him at all, and he deserted his 
hen^actors to join Caesar and Antony. As soon as 
Brutus learned of the attempt of Mark Antony and of 
the killing of his brother, he feared that some other 
insurrection might take place in Macedonia during his 
absence, and immediately hastened to Europe. On the 
way he took cbai^ of the territory which had belonged 
to Sadalus (who died childless and left it to the Bo- 
mans), and invaded the country of tite Bessi, to see if 
he could at the same time recompraise them for the 
trouble they were causing and surround himaelf with 
the name and reputation of imperator, whidi would en- 
able him to fight more easily against Ciesar and An- 
tony. Both projects he accomplished, being chiefly 
aided by Bhascaporis, a certain prince. After going 
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everyuimg there, he withdrew again into Asia. 

Bmtas besides doing this had stamped upon the 
«oins which were being minted his own liteness and a 
hehnet and two daggers, indicating by this and hj the 
inscription that in company with Cassins he had liber- 
ated hiB conntry. At tiiat same period Cassias had ^^U 
crossed over to Treboniue in Asia ahead of Dolabella, (*■ «■ 'J"» 
and after eecuring money from him and a nxmiber of 
the cavalry whom Dolabella had sent before him into 
Syria attached to his canse many others of the Asiatics 
and CHicians. Aa a result be brought Tarcondimotas' 
and the people of Tarsus into the alliance, thongh they 
were reluctant. For the Tarsians were so devoted to 
the former Csraar (and ont of regard for him to the 
second also) that they had changed the name of their 
inty to Juliopolis after him. This done, Caseins went 
to Syria, and without striking a blow assumed entire b. c. 43 
direction of ihe nations and the l^ions. The situation '*' 
in Syria at that time was this. Csecilius Bassns, a 
knight, who had made the campaign with Fompey and 
in the retreat had arrived at Tjrre, continued to spend 
his time there, incognito, On 'Change. Now Sextus 
was governing the Syrians, for Cssar, since he was 
qusestor and also a relative of his, had entrusted to his 
care all Boman interests in that quarter on the occasion 
of his own march from Egypt against Phamaces. So 

'"nut thie le tbe right fonn of the Jiamt Ib proved by the erideuM 
ot eaiae, etc In ΟϊμαγΊ Civil War, Book Three, chapter 4, the sune 
penon is meant when It Is said that Taroondaritu Oattor and Doiylko• 
ianiUhed Pmnpe^ irith M>ldien. 
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. ^ *^' ^«, BasBus at first remained quiet, satisfied to be allowed to 

(β. «k 710) ^ ^ 

live : when, however, some similar persons had associ- 
aled tiiemselves with him and he had attracted to hu 
enterprise various soldiers of Sextos who at various 
times came there to garrison the city, and likewise 
many alarming reports kept coming in from Africa 
about Ciesar, he was no longer pleased with existing- 
ciremnstances bat raised a rebellion, his aim heing 
either to help the followers of Scipio and Cato and the 
Pompeians or to dothe himself in some authority. 
Seztns discovered him before he had finished hia 
preparations, but he explained that he was collectings 
this body as an auxiliary force for Mithridatee of Per- 
gamum against Bosporus; bis story was believed, and 
he was released. So after this he forged an epistle^ 
^^ch he pretended had been sent to him by Scipio, in 
which he announced that Cssar bad been defeated and 
bad perished in Africa and stated that the governor- 
ship of Syria had been assigned to him. Hie next step 
was to use the forces he bad in readiness for occupy- 
ing Tyre and from there be approached the camp of 
Sextua. In the atta<^ on the latter which followed 
Bassns was defeated and wounded. Consequently, 
after this ezi>erience, be no longer employed violent 
tactics, but sent messages to his opponent's soldiers, 
and in some way or other so prevailed over some of 
them that they took upon tiiemselves the murder of 
_8T_ Sextufl. With the latter out of the way the usurper 
gained possession of all his army except some few. 
The soldiers wintering in Apamea withdrew before he 
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reaohed them toward Cilicia, and were porraed bnt *. c. « 
were not won over. Baeeus retained to Syria, where he 
was named commander, and he conquered Apamea so 
aa to have it as a base for warfare. He enlisted not 
only the free bat the slave fighting population^ 
gathered money, and aoctunnlated arms. While he was 
thus engaged one Gains Antistins invested the position 
he was holding, and the two had a nearly even struggle 
in which neither party succeeded in gaining any great 
advantage. Thereupon they parted, without any d^- 
nite trace, to await the bringing up of allies. The 
troops of Antifitius were increased by such persons in 
the vicinity as favored Cssar and soldiers that had 
been sent by him from Borne, 'Uiose of Bassus by Al- 
diaudonius the Arabian. The latter was the leader 
who bad formerly made an arrangement with Lucollas, 
as I mentioned,* and later joined with the Parthian 
against Crassus. On this occasion he was snumioned 
by both sides, but entered the space between the city 
and the camps and before making any answer auo- 
tioned off his services; and as Bassus offered more 
money be assisted him, and in the battle wrought great 
havoc with his arrows. The Parthians themselves, too, 
came at the invitation of Bassus, but on account of the 
winter failed to rranain with him for any considerable 
time, and hence did not accomplish anytiiing of im- 
portance. This commander, then, had his own way for 
a time, but was later again held in check by Marcdus 
Grispu^ and Lucius Stains Murcus. 

iSee Book Thirtr-ilx, chapter 2 (end). 

*Q. Marmtu OrMpu•. (The HSS. give the form Manrn», but the 
identity of this commAiider ia made eertwn hy Cicero, Fhilippiei, XI, 
li, 30, Mid HTsr&l other puMgea.) 
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—38— Things were in this condition among them when 
(o. H. 710) Caeeins came on the scene and at once conciliated all 
the cities through the reputation of what he had done 
in his qmestorship and his other fame, and attadied the 
legions of Bassos and of the rest without additional 
labor. While he was encamped in one spot with all of 
them a great downpour from the sky suddenly oc- 
curred, during which wild swine rushed into the camp 
throngh all the gates at once, overturning and mixing 
up everything there. Some, accordingly, inferred from 
this that hia power was only temporary and that dis- 
aster was subsequently coming. Having secDred pos- 
session of Syria he set out into Judea on learning that 
the followers of Ciesar left behind in Egypt were ap- 
proaching. Without effort he enlisted both them and 
the Jews in his undertaking. Next he sent away with- 
out harming in the least Bassus and Crispus and such 
others as did not care to share the campa^ with him; 
for Stains he preserved the rank with which he had 
come there and besides entrusted to him the fleet. 

Thus did Cassins in brief time become strong: and he 
sent a despatch to Cffisar about reconciliation and to the 
eenate about the situation, couched in similar language 
to that of Bmtus. Therefore the senate confirmed his 
governorship of Syria and voted for the war with Dola.- 
— jw— bella. The latter had been appointed to govern Syria 
and had started out while consul, but he proceeded only 
elowly through Macedonia and Thrace into the prov- 
ince of Asia and delayed there also. While he was still 
there he received news of the dea%e, and did not go 
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Into Syria bat remained where he π 
ing Trebonins in snch a way as to make him believe ' 
most strongly that Dolabella was his friend. Tre- 
bonins had hie free permission to take food for his 
soldiers and to live on intimate terms with him. When 
his dupe became in this way imbued with confidence 
and ceased to be on his guard, Dolabella by night sud- 
denly seized Smyrna, where the other was, slew him, 
and hurled his head at Oesar's image, and thereafter 
occopied all of Asia. When the Bomans at home heard 
of this they declared war against him ; for as yet Caesar 
had neither conquered Antony nor obtained a hold 
tipon affairs in the City. The citizens also gave notice 
to Dolabella 'a followers of a d^nite day before which 
they most leave οΐζ friendship with him, in order to 
avoid being regarded also in the light of enemies. And 
they instructed the consols to carry on opposition to 
him and the entire war as soon as they shoxild have 
brought their temporary bosiaess to a successful con- 
dusion (not knowing yet that Cassius held Syria). 
Bat in order that he should not gain still greater power 
in the interval they gave the governors of the neighbor- 
ing provinces charge of the matter. Later they learned 
the news about Cassius, and before anything whatever 
had been done by his opponents at home they passed 
t^e vote that I dted. Dolabella, accordingly, after be- 
coming in this way OLaster of Asia came into Cilicia 
while Cassias was in Palestine, took over the people 
of Tarsus with their consent, conquered a few of Cas- 
sius 's guards who were at MgetB, and invaded Syria. 
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& c, 43 EVomAiitiodihewaer^iilsedbythecontiiigentgiiaKl- 
ing the place, but gained lAodicea vithoat a stro^le 
on account of the friendship whicQi its inhabitants felt 
for the former Cssar. Upon this he spent some days 
in acquiring new strmgth, — the fleet among other re- 
inforcements came to him speedily from Asia, — and 
crossed over into Aradns with the object of gettinjf 
both mon^ and ships fnan the people also. There 
he was interested with bnt few followers and ran into 
danger. He had escaped from this when he encountered 
Caseins marching toward him, and gave battle, which 
resulted in his own defeat. He was then shut np and 
besieged in Laodicea, where he was entirely cut off 
from the land, to he sure (Caseins being assisted by- 
some Parthiane among others), bnt retained some 
power through the Asiatic ships and the Egyptian ones 
which Cleopatra had sent him, and furthermore by 
means of the money which came to him from her. So 
he carried on marauding expeditions until Stains got 
together a fleet, and sailing into the harbor of Laodicea 
vanquished the ships that moved out to meet him, and 
barred Dolahella from the sea also. Then, prevented 
on both sides from bringing np supplies, he was led by 
la(^ of necessaries to make a sortie. However, he 
was quickly hurled ha<A within the fortress, and seeing 
that it was being betrayed he feared that he might be 
taken alive, and so despatched himself. His example 
was followed by Marcus Octavius, his lieutenant. 
These were deemed worthy of burial by Cassias, al- 
though tbey had cast out Trebonins nnburied. The 
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mm who had participated in the campaign with them b. c. « 
end Burvived ohtained both safety and amneBty, in 
epite of having been regarded as enemies by the 
Bomane at home. Nor yet did the Laodiceans suffer 
any harm beyond being obliged to contribute money. 
But for that matter no one else, thongh many subse- 
qnently plotted against Cassins, was chastised. 

While tiiis was going on the people of 7arsns had —81— 
attempted to keep from the passage throngb the Tanms 
TiUins Cimber, an assassin of CEesar who was then gov- 
erning Bithynia and was hurrying forward to help 
Caseins. Oat of fear, however, they abandoned the 
spot and at the time made a truce with him, because 
they thonj^t him strong, bat afterward they perceived 
the small number of his soldiers and neither took him 
into their city nor furnished him provisions. He con- 
structed a kind of fort over against them and set out 
for Syria, b^eving it to be of more importance to aid 
Cassius than himself to destroy tiieir city. They then 
made an attack upon this and got possession of it, after 
which they started for Adana, a place on their borders 
always at variance with them, giving as an excuse that 
it was following the cause of CasBius. The latter, when 
he heard of it, first, while Dolabella was still alive sent 
Lndns Bafus against them, bat later came himself, 
to find that they had already capitulated to Bufas with- 
out a strn^le. upon them he inflicted no severe pen- 
alty save to take away all their money, private and 
poblic. As a result, the people of Tarsus received praise 
&om the triumvirate, who now held sway in Bome, and («. «.'tu) 
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B- ^• *^ were inspired with hope of obtaining some return for 
their losses. Cleopatra also, on account of the detail• 
ment she had sent to Dolabella, was granted the right 
to have her son called King of Egypt. This son, whom 
she named Ptolemy, she also pretended was epmng 
from Csaar, and she was therefore wont to address 
him as Ciesarion. 

—88— Cassins when he had settled matters in Syria and 
in Cilicia came to meet Bmtns in Asia. For when they 
learned of the nnion of the trinmvirB and what the lat- 
ter were doing against them, they came together there 
and made common canse more than ever. As they had 
a like responsibility for the war and looked forward 
to a like danger and did not even now recede from their 
position regarding the freedom of the people, and as 
they were eager also to overthrow their opponents, 
three in number and the anthers of such deeds, they 
could plan and accomplish everything in common with 
mudi greater zest. To be brief, they resolved to enter 
Macedonia and to hinder the others from crossing over 
there, or else to crofls into Italy before the others 
started. Since the men were said to be still settling 
affairs in Bome and it was thought likely that they 
should have their hands full with Sextne, lying in wait 
near by, they did not carry out their plans immediately. 
Instead, they went about themselves and sent others in 
various directions, winning over such as were not yet 
in accord with them, and gathering money and soldiers. 

_SS— In this way nearly all the rest, even those who had be- 
fore paid no attention to them, at once made agree- 
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mente with them ; but Ariobarzanee, the lUiodiaiis, and b. C. ^ 
the Lydans, though they did not oppose them, were 
still tmwilling to form an alliance with them. These 
were therefore eospeoted by Brains and Cassins of 
favoring their antagonists, since they had been well 
treated by the former Csesar, and fear was entertained 
by the two leaders lest when they themselves departed 
this group shoold cause some turmoil and lead the rest 
to revolt. Hence they determiaed to torn first in the 
direction of these doubtful parties, hoping that since 
they were far stronger in point of weapons and were 
wiUing to bestow favors ungrodgingly they might soon 
either persnade or force tb«n to join. The Bhodiane, 
who had so great an opinion of their seamanship that 
they anticipated Cassins by sailing to the mainland 
and displayed to his army the fetters they were bring- 
ing with the idea that they were going to capture many 
alive, were yet conquered by him, first in a naval battle 
near Myndns and later close to Bhodes itself. The 
commanding officer was Stains, who overcame their 
skill by tile number and size of his ships. Thereupon 
Cassius himself crossed over to their island, where he 
met with no resistance, possessing, as he did, their good- 
will because of the stay he had made there ϊα the in- 
terests of his education. And be did them no hurt ex- 
cept to appropriate their ships and money and holy 
and sacred veaaele,— all save the chariot of the Sun. 
Afterward he arreted and killed Ariobarzanee. 

BrutoB overcame in battle the public army of the _84— 
Lydans which confronted him near the bord^^, and 
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(J^il'tu) entering tiie dtadel at the same time as the fogitivee 
captured it at a single stroke ; the majority- of the dtiee 
he brought to his side, but Xanthns he shut np in a 
state of siege. Suddenly the inhabitants made a sortie, 
and themselves rushed in vrith. them, and once inside 
arrows and javelins at once rendered his position very 
dangerous. He would, indeed, have perished utterly, 
had not his soldiers pushed their way through the very 
fire and unexpectedly attat^ed the assailants, who were 
light-armed. These they hnrled back within the walls 
and themselves rushed in with th»n, and once inside 
cast some of the fire on several houses, terrifying those 
who saw what was being done, and giving those at a 
distance the impression that they had simply captured 
everything. The result was that the natives of their 
own accord helped set fire to the rest, and most of thesn 
slew one another. Next Brutus came to Patara and in- 
vited the people to conclude friendship ; but they would 
not obey, for the slaves and the poorer portion of the 
free population, who had received in advance for their 
services the former freedom, the latter remission of 
debts, prevented any compact being made. So at first 
he sent them the captive Xanthians, to whom many of 
1h«n were related by marriage, in the hope that 
through these he might bring th^n to terms. When 
tbey yielded none the more, in spite of his giving to 
each man gratuitously his own kin, he erected a kind 
of salesroom in a safe spot under the very wall, 
where he led each one of the prominent men past and 
auctioned him off, to see if by this means at least he 
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could gain tiie Pataxeane. They were as little incUned 
aa ever to make concessions, whereupon he sold a few 
and let the rest go. When those within saw this, they 
no longer were stobbom, bnt forthwith attached them- 
eelves to his cause, regarding him as an upright man; 
and they were punished only in a pecnniary way. The 
people of Myra took the same action when after cap- 
turing their general at the harbor be then released him. 
Similarly in a short time be secured control of the rest. 
When both had effected this they came again into 
Asia; and all the suspicions facts they bad heard from 
alanderoTU talk which will arise under such conditions 
ihey brought up in conunon, one case at a time, and, 
after they were settled, hastened into Macedonia. 
Tbey bad been anticipated by Qaius Norbanus and 
Decidius Saxa, who bad crossed over into Ionium be- 
fore Stains reached there, bad occupied the wbola 
country as far as Fangseum, and had encamped near 
PhilippL This city is located close beside Mount 
Pangsum and close beside Symbolon. Symbolon is 
a name they give the place for the reason that the 
monntain mentioned corresponds (symbaUei) to an- 
other that rises in the interior; and it is between 
Neapolis and Philippi. The former was near the sea, 
across from Thasos, while the latter has been built 
within the mountains on the plain. Saxa and Nor- 
banus happened to have occupied the shortest patii 
across, therefore Brutus and Caseins did not even try 
to get through that way, bnt went around by a longer 
path, — the so-called Crenides.' Here, too, they en- 
countered a guard, but overpowered it, got inside the 

1 1. «., " The Springs,"— » primltiTe luime for Philippi itadf. 
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moTitttains, approached the dty along the high ground, 
and there encamped each one apart,— if we are to fol- 
low the fltory. As a matter of fact they bivonacked in 
one epot In order that the soldiers might preserve 
better discipline and he easier to manage, the camp 
was made up of two separate divisions : but as all of it^ 
including the intervening space, was snrromided by 
a ditch and a rampart, Uie entire drcait belonged to 
both, and from it they derived safety in common. They 
were far superior in numbers to their adversaries ihea 
present and by that means got possession of Symboloxif 
having first ejected the inhabitants. In this way they 
were able to bring provisions from the sea, over a 
shorter stretch of country, and had only to make a 
descent from the plain to get them. For Norbanns and 
Saxa did not venture to offer them battle with t^eir 
entire force, though they did send out horsemen to 
make sorties, wherever opportunity offered. Accom- 
plishing nothing, however, they were rather careful to 
keep their camp well guarded than to expose it to dan- 
ger, and sent in haste for Csesar and Antony. These 
leaders on learning that Cassins and Brutua were for 
some time busy with the Rhodians and the Lycians had 
thought that their adversaries would have more fight- 
ing on their hands there, and bo instead of hastening 
had sent Saxa and Norbanus forward into Macedonia. 
On finding out that their representatives were caught 
they bestowed praise on the Lycians and Rhodians, 
promising to make them a present of m(mey, and they 
th«nselves at once set out from the cit?. Both, how- 
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ever, enconntered a dela^ of some time, — Antony near B. C «E 
Brnndosinm, because blocked hj Stains, and Ctssar 
near Bb^nm, having fint tamed aside to meet Sextos, 
-who held Sicily and was making an att^npt on Italy. 
"When it seemed to them to be impossible to dislodge —87— 
>iitn, and the case of Gassins and Brntoa appeared to 
be more nrgent, they left a small part of their army 
to garrison Italy and with the major portion safely 
crossed the Ionian sea. Gffisar fell sick and was left 
behind at Dyrraehimn, while Antony marched for 
Fhilippi. For a time he was a sonrce of soma strength 
to his soldiers, bnt after laying an ambash for some 
of the opposite party that were gathering grain and 
failing in his attempt he was no longer of good courage 
himself. Cssar heard of it and feared either possible 
oatcome, that his colleague should be defeated in a 
separate attain or again that ho should conquer : in the 
former event be felt that Brutus and Cassius would 
attain power, and in the latter that Antony would have 
it all himself; therefore he made haste though still 
unwell. At this action the followers of Antony also 
took courage. And since it did not seem safe for them 
to refuse to encamp together, they brought the three 
divisions together to one spot and into one stronghold. 
While the opposing forces were facing each other 
sallies and excursions took place on both sides, as 
choice dictated. For some time, however, no ordered 
battle was joined, although Caesar and Antony were 
exceedingly anxious to bring on a conflict. Their forces 
were stronger than those of their adversaries, bnt they 
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B- c. « -were not so abundantly snpplied with provifliona, be- 
cause their fleet was away fighting Sextos and they 
were therefore not masters of the sea. 

*~ ~ Hence these men for the reasons specified «id be- 
cause of Seztns, who held Sicily and was making an at- 
tempt on Italy, were excited by the fear that while they 
delayed he might capture Italy and come into Mace- 
donia. Cassins and Bmtas had no particular aversion 
to a battle, — they had the advantage in the nomber of 
soldiers, though the latter were deficient in strength, — 
but some reflection on their own condition and that of 
their opponents showed them that allies were beings 
added to their own numbers every day and tbat they 
had abnndant food by the help of the ships; conse- 
quently they put off action in the hope of gaining their 
ends without danger and loss of men. Because th^ 
were lovers of the people in no pretended sense and 
were contending with citizens, they consulted the in- 
terests of the latter no less than those of their own as- 
sociates, and desired to afford preservation and liberty 
to both alike. For some time, therefore, tiiey waited, 
not wishing to provoke a contest with them. The 
troops, however, being composed mostly of subject 
nations, were oppressed by tiie delay and despised their 
antagonists who, apparently out of fear, offered within 
the fortifications the sacriflce of puriflcation, whidi 
regularly precedes straggles. Hence they urged a bat- 
tle and spread a report that if there should be more 
delay, they would abandon the camp and disperse; and 
at this the leaders, though against their will, went to 
meet the foe. 
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Yon mi^t not mmaturally gness that this straggle 
proved tr^nendoue and snrpaseed all previoae dvil ^ 
conflicts of the Bomans. Tliie was not because these 
contestants excelled those of the old days in either the 
nimiber or the valor of the warriors, for far larger 
masses and braver men than they had fought on many . 
fields, but because on this occasion they contended for 
liberty and for democracy as never before. And they 
came to blows with one another again later jost as they 
had previously. But the snbsegnent struggles they 
carried on to see to whom they should belong : on this 
occasion the one side was trying to bring them into 
subjection to sovereignty, tiie other side into a state 
of autonomy. Hence the people never attained again 
to the absolute ri^t of free speech, in spite of 
being vanquished by no foreign nation (the sub- 
ject population and tbe allied nations then pres- 
ent on both sides were merely a Mnd of comple- 
ment of the citizen army) : but the people at once 
gained tiie mastery over and fell into subjection to it- 
self; it defeated itself and waa defeated; and in 
that effort it exhausted the democratic element and 
strengthened the monarchical. I do not say that the 
people 's defeat at that time was not beneficial. (What 
else can one say regarding those who fought on botlx 
sides than that the Bomans were conquered and Oaesar 
was victoriouef ) They were no longer capable of con- 
cord in the established form of government; for it is 
impossible for an unadulterated democracy that has 
grown to acquire domains of such vast size to have 
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"im *^® facnlty of moderation. After Tmdertaking many- 
similar conflicts repeatedly, one after another, they 
would certainly some day have been either enslaved 
or ruined. 

° ~ We may infer also from the portents whidi appeared 
to them on that occasion that the straggle between 
them was clearly tremendous. Heaven, as it is ever 
accustomed to give indications before most remarkable 
events, foretold to them accurately both in Bome and 
in Macedonia all the results that would come from it. 
In the City the sun at oae time appeared diminished 
and grew extremely small, and again showed itself 
now huge, now tripled in form, and once shone forth at 
ni^t. Thunderbolts descended on many spots, and 
most significantly upon the altar of Jupiter Victor; 
flashes darted hither and thither; notes of trumpets, 
clashing of arms, and cries of camps were heard by 
ni^t from the gardens of Cssar and of Antony, lo- 
cated close together beside the Tiber. Moreover a dog 
dragged the body of a dog to the tnnple of Ceres, 
where he dug the earth with his paws and buried it. 
A child was bom with hands that had ten fingers, and 
a mule gave birth to a prodigy of two species. The 
front part of it resembled a horse, and the rest a male. 
The chariot of Minerva while returning to the Capitol 
from a horse-race was dashed to pieces, and the statue 
of Jupiter at Albanum sent forth blood at the very 
time of the Feri» from its right shoulder and ri^t 
hand. These were advance indications to them from 
Heaven, and the rivers also in their land gave out en- 
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15xely or began to flow be^^rard. And any chuice B. C- « 
deeds of men seemed to point to the same end. Daring 
the Feriie the prefect of the city celebrated the festival 
of Latiaris,* which neither belonged to him nor was 
crdioarily obeerved at that time, and the plebeian 
sdiles offered to Ceres contests in armor in place of the 
horse-race. This was whet took place in Rome, where 
certain oracles also both before the events and per- 
taining to them were recited, tending to the downfall 
of tiie dranocra^. In Macedonia, to which Fangsema 
and the territory enrronnding it are regarded as be- 
longing, bees in ewarms pervaded the camp of Caesins, 
and in ihe coarse of its purification some one set the 
garland npon his head wrong end foremost, and a boy 
while carrying a Victory in some procession, sneh as 
the soldiers inaugnrate, fell down.' Bnt the thing which 
most of all portended destmction to them, so that it 
became plain even to their enemies, was that many 
vnltores and many other birds, too, that devour corpses 
gathered only above the heads of the conspirators, gaz- 
ing down npon th^n and squawking and screeching 
with terrible and bloodcurdling notes. 

To that party these signs brought evil, while the — *i— 
others, so far as we know, were visited by no omen, but 

1 Inppiter Latikris was the protecting deity of Latium, knd hia fe»- 
tivKl i• pTacticsIly identical with tbe Feria Latina. Hoacher (II, eoL 
888) thinke that Dio has here contueed the prsfectus urbi with » 
•pecfal official (dictator ferlarum Latinanim causa ) appointed whea 
tbe eonsnle were unable to attend. Compare Book Thirt;-nine, chap- 
ter 30, where onr historian does not commit himself to vaj definite 
name for this magiatrate. 

'"While eanying a golden Victoiy slipped and fell" la the phrae• 
in the truueript of Zonaraa. 
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B. c. «ί eaw some snoh τΐβίοηβ as the following in dreams. A 
Theesalian dreamed that the former Cssar had bidden 
him tell Cses&r that the battle would occur on the second 
day after that one, and that he ehoidd reenme some of 
the ineignia whii^ hie predecessor wore while dictator: 
Csesar therefore immediately pat hie father's ring;' on 
bis finger and wore it often afterward. That was the 
visiMi which that man saw, whereas the physician who 
attended Csesar thonght that Minerva enjoined him to 
lead bis patient, though still in poor health, from his 
tent and place him in line of battle : and by this act 
he was saved. In most cases safety is the lot of ench 
as remain in the camp and of those in the fortifications, 
while danger accompanies those who proceed into the 
midst of weapons and battles ; but this was reversed in 
the case of Caesar. It was quite visibly the result of 
his leaving the rampart and mingling with the fight- 
ing men that he survived, although from eicknees he 
stood with difficulty even without his arms. 

—4Λ— The engagement was of the following nature. No 
arrangement had been made as to when they should 
enter battle, yet as if by some compact they all armed 
thffluselves at dawn, advanced into the square inter- 
vening between them quite leisurely, as though they 
were competitors in games, and there were quietly mar- 
shaled. Whoi th^ stood opposed advice was given 
partly to the entire bodies and partly to individuals 
of both forces by the generals and lieutenants and sub- 
alterns. They made many suggestions touching the 
immediate danger and many adapted to the future,— 
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vorde &ndi as men ποαίά speak who were to encounter 
danger on the moment and were «ideavoring to antici- ' 
pate tronbles to come. For the most part the speeohee 
were ver7 similar, inasmuch as on both sides alike 
there were Bomans together with allies. Still, there 
wae a difference. The officers of Bmtos offered tbar 
men the prizes of libera and democrac7, of freedom 
from tyrants and freedom from masters ; they pointed 
out to them the excellencies of eqnality in govemm^itr 
and all the nnfaimess of mouardiy that they them- 
selves had experienced or had heard in other eases; 
they called to the attention of the soldiers the separate 
details of each system and besought th^n to strive for 
the one, but to reject the other, to feel a passion for 
the one, and to take care not to «idore the other. The 
opposing officers urged their army to take vengeanoe 
on Qie assassiDS, to possess the property of their an- 
tagonists, to be filled with a desire to rule all of their 
race, and (the clause which inspired them most) they 
promised to give them five thousand denarii apiece. 
Thereupon they first sent around their watchwords, — 
the followers of Brutus using " Liberty," and the 
others whatever happened to be given out, — and then 
one trumpeter on each side sounded the first note, fol• 
lowed by the blare of the remainder. Those in front 
Bounded the " at rest '* and the '* ready '* signal on 
their trumpets in a kind of circular spot, and th»i the - 
rest came in who were to rouse the spirit of the soldiers 
and incite th«n to the onset. Then tiiere was suddenly 
a great silence, and after waiting a little the leaders 
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B. c. 42 isBued a dear command and the lines on both sidee 
joined in a shout After that with a yell the heavy- 
armed dashed their spears against ΰίάτ shields and 
bnrled the former at each other, whue the slingers and 
the archers sent their stones and miseUes. Then the 
two bodies of cavalry trotted forward and the con- 
tingents shielded with breastplates foUowii^ behind 

—4Λ— joined in hand to hand combat. They did a great deial 
of pushing and a great deal of stabbing, looking care- 
fully at first to see how they should wound others and 
not be wounded themselves; they desired both to kill 
their antagonists and to save themselves. Later, when 
their (diarge grew fiercer and their spirit flamed up, 
they rushed together without stopping to consider, and 
paid no more attention to their own safety, but would 
even sacrifice themselves in their eagerness to destroy 
their adversaries. Some threw away their shields and 
seizing hold of those arrayed opposite thran utber 
strangled^ them in their helmets and struck tb^u from 
the rear, or snatched away their defence in front and 
delivered a stroke on their breasts. Others took hold 
of their swords and then ran their own into the bodies 
of the men opposite, who had been made as good as 
unarmed. And some by exposing some part of tiieir 
bodies to be wounded could use the rest more readily. 
Some clutched ea<di other in an embrace that prevented 
the possibility of striking, but they perished in the in- 
tertwining of swords and bodies. Some died of ontf 
blow, others of many, and neither had any perception 

1 Pacing faav (m BoiaecTain) in pref«r«nee to ^pii' or tliMv. 
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woTuidB, dying too soon to feel ] 
lamented their taking off, because they did not reach 
the point of ^pressing grief. One who killed another 
thonght in the excessive joy of the moment that he 
could never die. Whoever fell lost consdoosnese and 
had no knowledge of his state. Both sides remained 
stnbbomly in their places and neither side retired or 
pursued, but there, jost as they were, they wounded 
and were wounded, slew and were slain, until late in 
the day. And if all had contested with all, as may 
happen under such drcumstances, or if Brutus had 
heen arrayed against Antony and Cassius against 
Caesar, they would have proved equally matched. As 
it was, Brutns forced the invalid Csesar from his path, 
while Antony overruled Caseins, who was by no means 
his equal in warfare. At this juncture, because not all 
were conquering the other side at once, but both parties 
were in tnm defeated and victorious, the results* were 
practically the same. Both had conquered and had 
been defeated, each had routed their adversaries and 
had been routed, pursuits and flights had fallen to the 
lot of both alike and the camps on both sides had berai 
captured. As they were many they occupied a large 
expanse of plun, so that they could not see each other 
distancUy. In the battle each one could recognize 
only what was opposite him, and when the rout took 
place each side fled the opposite way to its own fortifi- 
cations, situated at a distance from each other, without 
stopping to look back. Because of this fact and of the 

1 Accepting Relike'e Interpretative inserUon.r'^oS. 
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B. c. a immeasurable quantity of dust that rose they were 
ignoraut of the teimination of the battle, and those 
who had conquered thought they had been victorious 
over everything, and those who were defeated deemed 
they had been worsted everywhere. They did not learn 
what had happened until the ramparts had been laid 
in ruins, and the victors on each side on retiring to 
their own headquarters encountered each other. 

—46— So far, then, as the battle was concerned, both sides 
both conquered thus and were defeated. At this time 
they did not resume the conflict, but as soon as they 
had retired and beheld each other and recognized what 
had taken place, they both withdrew, not venturing 
anything further. They had beaten and had proved 
inferior to each other. This was shown first by tho 
fact that tlie entire ramparts of Ciesar and Antony and 
everything within them had been captured. (That 
proved practically the truth of the dream, for if Csesar 
had rrauained in his place, he would certainly have 
perished with tiie rest.) It was shown again in tiie fate 
of Cassiua. He came away safe from the battle, but 
stripped of his fortifications he bad fled to a different 
spot, and suspecting that Brutus, too, bad been de- 
feated and that several of the victors were hastening 
to attack him he made haste to die. He had sent a cer- 
tain centurion to view the situation and report to him 
where Brutus was and what he was doing. This man 
fell in with some horsemen whom Brutus had dis- 
patched to seek his colleague, turned back with them 
and proceeded leisurely, with the idea that there was 
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no hnriy, becanse no danger presented itself. Cassins, 
seeing them afar off, enspected they -were eneniiee and 
ordered Findame, a freedman, to kill him. The cen- 
turion on learning that his leader's death was dne to 
his dilatoriness slew himself upon his body, 

Brutus immediately sent the body of Casaius secretly 
to Thasos. He shrank from burying it upon the 
ground, for fear the army wonid be filled with grief 
and dejection at sight of the preparations. The re- 
mainder of his friend's soldiers he took nnder bis 
charge, consoled them in a speech, won their devotion 
by a gift of money to make np for what they had lost, 
and then transferred his position to their enclosure, 
vfaich was more suitable. From there he started out 
to harass his opponents in various ways, especially by 
assanlting their camp at night. He had no intention of 
joining issue with them again in a set battle, but had 
great hopes of overcoming them without danger by the 
lapse of time. Hence he tried regularly to startie them 
in various ways and disturb them by night, and once by 
diverting the course of the river he washed away con- 
Biderable of their wall. Caesar and Antony were get- 
ting short of both food and money, and consequently 
gave their soldiers nothing to replace what had been 
seized and carried off. Furthermore, the force that 
was sailing to them in transports from Bmndasinm 
had been destroyed by Staius. Yet they could not 
safely transfer their position to any other quarter nor 
return to Italy, and so, even as late as this, they set all 
their hopes upon their weapons, — hopes not merely of 
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^ ^" ™, victory but even of preservatioiL They were eager to 
meet the danger before the naval disaster became 
noised abroad among their opponents and their own 

—48— men. As Bmtne evinced an miwillingnees to meet them 
in open fight, they somehow cast pamphlets over his 
palisade, challenging his soldiers either to embrace 
their cause (promises being attached) or to come into 
conflict if they had the least particle of strength. Dur- 
ing this delay some of the Celtic force deserted from 
their side to Brntne, and Amyntas, the general of Deio- 
tams, and Bhascaporis deserted to them. The latter, 
ae some say, immediately retamed home. Bmtos was 
afraid, when this happ^ied, that there might be farther 
similar rebellion and decided to join issae with them. 
And since there were many captives in hie camp, and 
he neither had any way to guard them during the prog- 
ress of the battle, and conid not tmst them to refrain 
from doing misddef, he despatched the majority of 
them, contrary to his own inclination, being a slave in 
this matter to necessity; but he was the more ready to 
do it because of the fact that his opponents had killed 
such of his soldiers as had been taken alive. After 
doing this he armed his men for battle. When the op- 
posing ranks were arrayed, two eagles that flew above 
the heads of the two armies battled together and indi- 
cated to the combatants the outcome of the war. The 
eagle on the side of Brutus was beaten and fled : and 
similarly his heavy-armed force, after a contest for the 
most part even, was defeated, and then when many had 
fallen his cavalry, though it fought nobl^, gave way. 
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Thereupon the victors poisaed them, as they fled, this .^'^^2\ 
way and that, bat neither killed nor captured any one ; 
aod then they kept waidi of the separate oontingente 
during the night and did not allow them to unite agun. 

BmtuB, who had reached in flight a steep and lofty — M— 
spot, undertook to break through in some way to the 
camp. In this he was unsnccessfnl, and on learning 
that some of his soldiers had made terms with tiie vic- 
tors he had no further hope, but despairing of safety 
and diedaining capture he himself also took refuge in 
death. He uttered aloud this sentence of Heracles: 

" Unlwppy Tirtne, thon wert but • nuDe, while I, 
Deeming thy godhead real, followed thee on. 
Who wert but Fortune*» «lave." • 

Then he called one of the bystanders to kill him. Hie 
body received burial by Antony, — all but his head, 
which was sent to Borne: but as the ships encountered 
a storm during the voyage across from Dyrrachimn 
that was thrown into the sea. At hie death the mass of 
his soldiers, on amnesty being proclaimed for them, 
immediately transferred their allegiance. Portia 
perished by swallowing red-hot charcoal. Most of the 
prominent men who had held any offices or belonged tr 
the assassins or the proscribed, straightway killed 
themselves, or, like Favonius, were captured and de< 
etroyed: the remainder at this time escaped to the sea 
and thereafter joined Sextus. 
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Tbe following ia contained in the Forty-eighth of Dio'a Borne ί 

How Ceesar contended πίύι Fulvia and Luciue Antonius 
(chapters 1-16). 

How Sestus Pompey occupied Sicily (chapters 17-33). 

How the ParUiians occupied the country to the edge of 
the Hellespont (chapter» 24-26). 

Ηοπ CKsar and Antony reached an agreement with Sextua 
(chapters 27-38). 

How Publius Vaitidiua conquered the Farthiane and re- 
covered Asia (chapters 39-42). 

How Cfesar began to make war upon Sextua (chapters 
43-48). 

About BaiiB (chapters 49-£4). 

e the following nuigia- 



L• Antonius M. f. Pietaa, P. Serrilius P. f. Isauricua 
consul (II). (B. C. 41 = a.u.7l3.) 

Cn. Domitius M. f. Calvinua [consul] (II), C. Aeinius|| 
Cn. F. Pollio. (B. C. 40= a. u. 714.) 

L• Marcins L• f. Censorinus, C CalvieiusH'C f. Sabinus. 
(B. 0.3» = a. n. 715.) 

Appius Claudius C. f. Puleher, C, Norbanns C. f. Flaccns. 
(B. C. 38 = a. u. 716.) 

M. Vipsanius L. f. Agrippa, L. Caninius L. 7. Oallus. 
(B. C. 37 = a. u. 717.) 

1 The naniM wiutin theM parallel lines are wanting ία the US., bnt 
were inserted by Reimar on the baeii of chapter 34 of thi• book, and 
■li^tljr inodiBed hy Boicaevain. 
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(BOOK 48, BOISSEVAIN.) 

So perished Bratne and CasBins, slain by the ewords — i — 
with which they had despatched Cffisar, The rest also (o.'«.'7i2) 
irtio had shared in the plot against him were all ex- 
cept a very few destroyed, some previously, some at 
this time, and some snbeeqnently. Justice and the 
DiTine Will seined to sweep onward and lead forward 
to sadi a fate the men who had killed their benefactor, 
one who had attained each eminence in both excellence 
and good fortune. Cssar and Antony for the moment 
secured an advantage over Lepidns, because he had not 
shared the victory with them; yet they were destined 
ere lon^ to turn their arms against each other. It is a 
cUfficult matter for three men or two that are eqnal in 
rank and have come into power over snch vast interests 
as a result of war to be of one accord. Hence, what- 
ever they bad gained for a time while in harmony for 
the purpose of the overthrow of their adversaries they 
now began to set up as prizes in their rivalry with 
each other. They immediately redistributed the on- 
pire, BO that Spain and Nomidia fell to Ciesar, Oaul 
and Africa to Antony; they further agreed that in case 
Lepidus showed any vexation at this Africa should be 
evacuated for him. This was all they conld allot be- — a— 
tween them, since Sextus was still occupying Sardinia 
and Sicily, and other r^ons outside of Italy were in 
a state of turmoil. About the peninsula itself I need 
say nothing, for it has always remained a kind of 
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B. c. « choice exoeption in such divisions : and not even now 
(β. w, 712) •^ 

did they talk as if they were stinggling to obtain it, 

bnt to defend it. So, leaving these other regions to be 
common property, Antony took it npon himself to set- 
tle affairs of nations that had fought against them and 
to collect the money which had been offered to the sol- 
diers in advance: Csesar was charged with onrtailing' 
the power of Lepidns, if he should mate any hostile 
move, with conducting the war against Sextns, and 
with assigning to those of his campaigners who had 
passed the age limit the land which he had promised 
them; and these he forthwith dismissed. Furthermore 
he sent with Antony two legions of his followers, 
and hie colleague sent word tiiat he would give him in 
return an equal number of those stationed at that time 
in Italy. After m^ing these compacts separately, 
putting than in writing, and sealing them, they ex- 
changed the documents, to the end that if any trans- 
gression were committed, it might be proved from the 
very records. Therenpon Antony set out for Asia and 
_8— Cieear for Italy. Sickness attacked tiie latter vio- 
lently on the journey and daring the voyage, giving rise 
in Bome to an expectation of his death. They did not 
believe, however, that he was lingering so mudi by 
reason of ill health as because he was devising some 
harm, and consequently ihsy expected to fall victims to 
every possible persecution. Yet they voted to these 
men many honors for their victory, sudi as would have 
been given assuredly to the others, had they con- 
quered; in such crises it is ever the case that all 
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trample on the loser and honor the victor; and in par- 
ticular they decided, though against tiieir will, to cele- 
brate thanksgivinge daring practically the entire year. 
This Csesar ordered them outright to do in gratitude 
for vengeance npon the assaseins. At any rate dnring 
his delay all sorts of stories were cnrrent, and all sorts 
of behavior resulted. For example, some spread a re- 
port that he was dead, and aronsed delight in many 
breasts: others said he was planning some evil, and 
filled nomerous persons with fear. Therefore some 
bid their property and took care to protect themselves, 
and others considered in what way they might make 
their escape. Others, and the majority, not being able 
to apprehend anything clearly by reason of their ex- 
cessive fear, prepaivd to meet a certain doom. The 
confident element was extremely small, and its numbers 
I few. In the light of the former frequent and diverse 
destruction of both persons and possessions they ex- 
pected tiiat anything similar or still worse might hap- 
pen, because now they had been utterly vanquished. 
Wherefore Cssar, in dread that they might take some 
Tebellions step, especially since Lepidus was there, for- 
warded a letter to the senate urging its members to be 
of good cheer, and further promising that he would do 
everything in a mild and humane way, after the man- 
ner of his father. 

This was what then took place. The succeeding year 

pQblins ServUius and Lncius Antonius nominally be- { 

came consuls, but in reality it was the latter and Fulvia. 

Bhe, the mother-in-law of Ceesar and wife of Antony, 
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il'^'rm ^^^ ^^ respect for L^idua because of his slothfaliiess, 
and berself managed affairs, so that neither the senate 
nor the people dared transact any business contrary 
to her pleasure. Actually, when Locins himself was 
anxious to have a triumph over certain peoples dwell- 
ing in the Alps, on the ground that he had conquered 
than, for a time Fulvia opposed him and no one would 
grant it; but when her favor was courted and she per- 
mitted it, all voted for the measure: therefore it was 
nominally Antomns . . . over the people whom 
he said he had vanquished (in reality he had done notb- 
log deserving a triumph nor had any command at all 

in those re^ons),— bnt in truth Fulvia 

* and 

had the procession. And she assumed a far prouder 
bearing over the affair than did he, because she had a 
truer cause; to give any one authority to bold a tri- 
umph was greater than to celebrate it by eecaring the 
privilege from another. Except that Lucius donned 
the triumphal apparel, mounted the chariot, and per- 
formed the other rites cnstomary in such cases, Fulvia 
herself seemed to be giving the spectacle, ranploying 
him as her assistant. It took place on the first day of 
the year, and Lucius, just as Marias had done, exulted 
in the drcamatance that he held it on the first day of 
the month that he began to be consul. Moreover he ex- 
alted himself even above his predecessor, saying that 
he had voluntarily laid aside the deoorations of the 
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procession and had assembled the senate in his street b. c. 41 
drees, whereas Marios had done it unwillingly. He 
added that the latter had received a crown from almost 
nobody, whereas he obtained many, and particularly 
from the people, tribe by tribe, as had never been the 
ease with any former trimnphator. (It was done by 
ϋιβ ud of Fulvia and by the money which he had 
secretly given some {>ersons to spend.) 

It was in this year that Caesar arrived in Rome, and, — β — 
after taking the nsnal steps to celebrate the victory, 
turned his attention to the administration and despatch 
of bosinees. For Lepidns through fear of him and out 
of Ms general weakness of heart had not rebelled; and 
Lucius and Fnlvia, on the supposition that they were 
relatives and sharers in his supremacy were quiet, — 
at least at first. As time went on they became at vari- 
ance, the persons just mentioned because they did not 
gei a share in the portion of lands to be assigned idiich 
belonged to Antony, and Cssar because he did not get 
back his troops from the other two. Hence their kin- 
ship by marriage was dissolved and they were brought 
to open warfare. Csesar would not endure the domi- 
neering ways of his mother-in-law, and, choosing to 
appear to be at odds with her rather than with An- 
tonias, sent back her daughter, whom he declared on 
oath to be still a virgin. In pursuing sndi a course he 
was careless whetiier it should be thought that the 
voman had remained a virgin in his house so long a 
time for commonplace reasons^ or whether it should 
aeem tiiat he had planned the situation considerably 
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nH' κ ' m t ^ edrance, as a measure of preparation for the fatore. 
After this action there was no longer any friendship 
between th«n. Lncins together with Fnlvia attempted 
to get control of affairs, pretending to be doing this 
in behalf of Marcos, and would yield to Csesar oa 
no point: therefore on acoonnt of his devotion to his 
brother he took the additional title of Pietas. Cteaar 
natnrally found no fault with Marcos, not wishing to 
alienate him while he was att^iding to the nations in 
Asia, but reproached and resisted the pair, giving out 
that they were behaving in all respects contrary to 
thar brother's desire and were eager for individual 
sopreonacy. 
—β— In the land allotments both placed the greatest hope 
of power, and conseqoently tiie b^^inning of their 
quarrel was concerned with them. Csesar for Ms part 
wished to distribote the territory to all such as had 
made the campaign with himself and Antony, accord- 
ing to the compact made with them after the victory, 
that by so doing he might win their good-will: the 
others demanded to receive the assignment tiiat apper- 
tained to th^r party and settle the cities themselves, in 
order that they might get the power of tiiese settle- 
ments on their side. It seemed to both to be the sim- 
plest method to grant the land of the unarmed to those 
who had participated in the conflict Contrary to their 
expectation great disturbance resulted and the matter 
took the aspect of a war. For at first Csesar was for tak- 
ing from the possessors and ^ving to the veterans all 
of Italy (except iriiat some old campaigner had received 
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aB a gift or boiight from the government and was now B- ^• ^' 
holding), together with the bands of slaves and other 
wealth. The persons deprived of their property were 
terribly enraged against him, and caused a change of 
policy. Fnlvia and the consnl now hoped to find more 
power in the cause of the others, the oppressed, and 
conseqnently neglected those who were to receive the 
fields, bnt tnmed their attention to that party which 
was of greater numbers and was animated by a ri^t- 
eous indignation at 'Uie deprivation th^ were suffering. 
Next they took some of them individually, aided and 
united them, so that the men who were before afraid 
of Cssar now that they had got leaders became cour- 
ageous and no longer gave up any of their property: 
they thought that Marcus, too, would approve their 
course. Among these, therefore, Lucius and Pnlvia — T— 
secured a following, and etUl made no assault upon the 
adherents of Ctesar. Their attitude was not that there 
was no need for the soldiers to receive allotments^ bnt 
they niaintained that tiie goods of their adversaries 
in the combat were sufficient for them; especaally they 
pointed out lands and furniture, some still being held 
intact, otiiers that had been sold, of which tiiey declared 
the former ought to be given to the men outright and in 
the second case the price realized should be presented 
to them. If even this did not satisfy them, they tried 
to secure the affection of them all by holding out hopes 
in Asia. In this way it quitMy came about that Csesar, 
who had forcibly robbed the possessors of any prop- 
erty and caused troubles and dangers on account of it 
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B. c. *[ to all alike, fonnd himeelf disliked by bofli parties; 
Thereas the other two, since they took nothing from 
fu^body and showed those who were to receive the 
gifts a way to the fulfillment of the pledgee from al- 
ready existing assets and without a combat, won over 
ea<^ of the bodies of men. As a result of this and 
throngh the famine which was trying them greatly at 
this time, beoanee the sea off Sicily was in control of 
Seztus, and the Ionian Qulf was in tiie grasp of Qnsos 
Domitius Ahenobarbus, 0»sar fonnd himself in a con- 
siderable dilramna. For Domitius was one of the as- 
sassins, and, having escaped from the battle fought at 
I^iilippi, he had got together a small fleet, had made 
himself for a time master of the Gulf, and was doing 
the greatest damage to the canse of bis opponents. 

— β — There was not only this to trouble Cssar greatly but 
also the fact that in the disputes which had been in- 
augurated between the ex-soldiers and the senators as 
well as the rest of the multitude that possessed lands, — 
and these proved very numerous because the contest- 
ants were struggling for the greatest interests, — he 
could not attach himself to either side without danger. 
It was impossible for him to please botii. The one 
side wished to run riot, the other to be unharmed: the 
one side to get the other's property, the other to hold 
what belonged to it. As often as he gave the preference 
to the interests of this party or that, according as he 
found it necessary, he incurred the hatred of the 
others : and he did not meet with so mndi gratitude for 
the favors he conferred as wit^ anger for what he 
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failed to yield. Those benefited took all that was given 
them as their dne and regarded it as no kindness, and 
the opposite party was wrathful because robbed of 
their own belon^^ngs. And as a result he continned to 
offend either this group or the other, at one time re- 
proached with being a friend of the people and again 
with being a friend of the army. He could make no 
headway, and further learned by actual experience that 
arms had no power to hold those Injnred friendly to- 
ward him, and fbat it was possible for all such as would 
not submit to peruh by the use of weapons, but out of 
the question for any one to be forced to love a person 
whom he will not. After this, though reluctantly, he 
stopped taking anything from the senators ; previously 
he used to deem it his right to distribute everything 
that was theirs, asking seriously : ' ' From what source 
else shall we pay the prizes of war to those who have 
servedi " — as if any one had commanded him to wage 
war or to make such great promises. He also kept his 
hands off the valuables, — whatever costly objects wo- 
men had for dowries, or others had less in value than 
the land individually given to the old soldiers. When 
this was done the senate and the rest, finding nothing 
taken from them, became fairly resigned to his rule, 
but the veterans were indignant, regarding his sparing- 
ness and the honor shown to the others to be their 
own dishonor and loss, since they were to receive less. 
They killed not a few of the centurions and the other 
intimates of Csesar who tried to restrain them from 
mutiny, and came very near compassing their leader's 
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B. c. 41 own destrnction, using every plausible escnae poeeible 
for their anger. They did not cease their irritation till 
the land that belonged to their relatives and the fathers 
and sons of those fallen in battle but was held by some- 
body else was granted to tiiese Uiree dasses freely. 
This measure caused the soldier element to become 
somewhat more conciliatory, but that very thing pro- 
duced vexation again among the people. The two used 
to come in conflict and there was continual fighting 
amongst them, so that many were wounded and killed 
on both sides alike. The one party was superior by 
being equipped with weapons and having experience in 
wars, and the other by its numbers and the ability 
to pelt opponents from the roofs. Owing to this a 
number of houses were burned down, and to those 
dwelling in the city rent was entirely remitted to the 
extent of five hundred denarii, while for those in the 
rest of Italy it was reduced a fourth for one year. For 
they used to fight in all the dties alike, wherever they 
fell in with each other. 

_io— When this took place constantly and soldiers sent 
ahead by Cssar into Spain made a kind of uprising at 
Placentia and did not come to order until they received 
money from the people there, and they were further- 
more hindered from crossing the Alps by Calenns and 
Ventidins, who held FartJier Gaul, Csesar became afraid 
that he might meet with some disaster and began to 
wish to be reconciled with Fulvia and the consul. He 
could not accomplish anything by sending messages 
pOTSonally and with only his own authorization, and so 
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went to the veterans and through them attempted to 
negotiate a settlement. Elated at this they took charge 
of those who had lost their land, and Lucius went about 
in every direction uniting them and detaching them 
from Cssar, while Fulvia ooeapied Prsneete, had sen- 
ators and knights for her associates, and was wont to 
conduct all her deliberations with their help, even send- 
ing orders to whatever points required it "Why should 
any one be surprised at this, whrai she was girt with a 
Bword, and used to pass the watdiwords to the soldiers, 
yes, often harangued them, — an additional means of 
giving offence to Cesar t The latter, however, had no 
way to overthrow them, being far inferior to them not 
only in troops, but in good-will on tiie part of tiie popu- 
lation; for he caused many distress, whereas they filled 
every one with hope. He had often privately through 
friends proposed reconciliation to them, and when he 
accomplished nothing, he sent raivoys from the number 
of the veterans to them. He expected by this stroke 
pretty surely to obtain his request, to adjust present 
difficulties, and to gain a strength equal to theirs for 
the future. And even though be should fail of these 
aims, he expected that not he but they would bear the 
responsibility for their quarrel. This actually took 
place. When he effected nothing even through the 
soldiers, he despatched senators, showing them the 
covenants made between himself and Antony, and of- 
fering the envoys as arbitrators of the differences. 
But his opponents in tiie first place made many counter- 
propositions, demands with which Cssar was sure not 
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B- c. 41 to comply, and again, in respect to ererTthing that th^ 
did said they were doing it by the orders of Mark An- 
tony. So that when nothing was gained in this way 
either, he betook himself once more to the veterans. 

— le — Thereupon tiiese ass^nbled in Borne in great numbers, 
with the avowed intention of making some communica- 
tion to the people and the senate. But instead of 
troubling themselves abont this errand they collected 
on the Capitol and conmianded that the compacts which 
Antony and Caesar made be read to them. They rati- 
fied tiiese agreements and voted that th^ should be 
made arbitrators of the differences existing. After re- 
cording these acts on tablets and sealing them they 
delivered them to the vestal virgins to keep. To Cssar, 
who was present, and to the other party by an embassy 
they gave orders to meet for adjudication at G-abii on 
a stated day. Cssar showed his readiness to submit 
to arbitration, and the others promised to put in an ap- 
pearance, but out of fear or else perhaps disdain did 
not come. (For they were wont to make fun of tiie war- 
riors, calling them among other names setMtus cali- 
gatus on account of their nse of military boots.) So 
they condfflnned Lucius and Fnlvia as guilty of some 
injustice, and gave precedence to the cause of Cssar. 
After this, when the latter 's adversaries had deliberated 
again and again, they took up the war once more and 
did not make ready for it in any quiet fashion. Chief 
among their measures was to secure money from all 
sources, even from tfflnples. They took away all the 
votive offerings that could be turned into bullion, those 
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deposited in Borne itself as well aa those in the rest of 
Italy that was under their control. Both money and 
soldiers came to them also from Gallia Togata, which 
bad been included by this time in the domain of Italy, 
to the end that no one else, nnder the plea that it was a 
single district, should keep soldiers south of the Alps. 

Ctesar, then, was making preparations, and Fnlvia 
and Lucius were gathering hoards of supplies and as- 
sembling forces. Meanwhile both sent embaBsies and 
despatched soldiers and officers in every direction, and 
each managed to seize some i^aces beforehand and 
was repulsed from others. The most of these transac- 
tions, and those connected with no great or important 
oocnn-ence, I shall pass over, and brieOy relate the 
points which are of chief value. 

Cnsar made an expedition against Nnrsia, among 
the Sabini, and routed the garrison encamped before it 
but was repulsed from the city by Tisienns Gallns. Ae- 
cordingly, he went over into Umbria and laid siege to 
Sentinmn, but failed to capture it. Lucius had mean- 
while been sending on one ezcuse and another soldiers 
to his friends in Rome, and then coming suddenly on 
the scene himself conquered the cavalry force that met 
him, hurled the infantry back to the wall, and after 
that took the city, since those that bad been there for 
some days helped the defenders within by attaining 
the besi^^rs. Lepidus, to whom had been entrusted 
the guarding of the place, mode no resistance by reason 
of his inherent slothfniness, nor did ServUius the con- 
sul, who was too easy-going. On ascertaining this 
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(«?'«?■ 7* 8) ^^^' ϊ®^* Qninttw Salvidienue Enfna to look after the 
people of Sentinnm, and himeelf set out for Borne. 
Hearing of this movement Lncins withdrew in advance, 
baring had voted to him the privilege of going out on 
some war. Indeed, he delivered an address in soldier's 
costnme, whidti no one else had done. Thos Csesar was 
received into the capital without striking a blow, and 
when he did not capture the other by pursnit, he re- 
turned and kept a more careful watch over the city. 
Meantime, as soon as Csesar had left Sentinnm, Gains 
Fumins the guarder of the fortifications had issued 
f ortii and pursued him a long distance, uid Bufus un- 
expectedly attacked the citizens within, c^tured the 
town, plundered, and burned it. The inhabitants of 
Nnrsia came to terms and suffered no ill treatment; 
when, however, after burying tiiose that had fallen in 
the battle which had taken place between thanselves 
and Caesar, they inscribed on their tombs that they had 
died contending for liberty, an enormous fine was im- 
posed n{)on the people, so that they abandoned their 
city and oitire country together. 

_14_ AVbile they were so engaged, Ludns on setting ont 
from Borne after hie occupancy had proceeded toward 
Q-aul : bis road was blocked, however, and so he turned 
aside to Perusia, an Etruscan cify. There he was cut 
off first by the lieutenants of Csesar and later by Csesar 
himself, and was besieged. The investing of the place 
proved a long operation: the situation is naturally a 
strong one and had been amply stocked with provi- 
sions; and horsemen sent out by him before he was 
entirely hemmed in harassed his antagonists greatly, 
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while many others, moreover, from varioce sections' ^• '^-*Λ, 
Tigoronsly defended him. Many att»npts vere made 
upon the besieged individnally and there was sharp 
fighting close to the walls, until the followers of Lncins 
in spite of beiog generally saccesefnl were neverthe- 
less overcome by hunger. The leader and some others 
obtained pardon, bat most of the senators and knights 
were put to death. And the story goes that they did 
not merely suffer death in a simple form, but were led 
to the altar consecrated to the former Cssar and there 
sacrificed, — three hundred' knighte and many senators, 
among them Tiberius Cannutius who formerly daring 
his tribuneship had assembled the populace for Csesar 
Octavianus. Of the people of Perusia and the rest 
there captured the majority lost their lives, and tiie 
inty itself, except the temple of Vulcan and statue of 
Juno, was entirely destroyed by £re. This piece of 
sculpture was preserved by some chance and was 
broQght to Borne in accordance with a vision that 
Cieear saw in a dream : there it accorded tiboee who de- 
sired to undertake the task permission to settle the dty 
again and place the deity on her original site, — only 
they did not acquire more than seven and one-half 
stadia of the territory. 

"When that city had been captured during the con- — le— 
Bolship of Gnseus Calvinus and Asinins Pollio, — the («. «.'tU) 
former holding office the second time, — other posts in 
Italy partly perforce and partly voluntarily capitu- 

1 Owing to an InMcurscy of epelllng in the MBS. this number ham 
often been corrupted to "four hundred." The occurrence of "three 
hundred " in BnetoninB'e account of the affair {life of AnguBtn^ chap- 
ter IB) aaaores ua, howerer, that thia reading ia oorreot. 
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For this reaeon Fnlvia with her chil- 
dren made her escape to her hnsband, and many of the 
otiier foremost men made their way some to him and 
eome to Sextos in Sicily. Jnlia, the mother of the An- 
tonii, went there at first and was received by Sextus 
with extreme kindness ; later she was sent by him to her 
eon MarcQS, carrying propositions of friendship and 
with envoys whom she was to condnct to his presoice. 
In this company which at that time tamed its steps 
away from Italy to Antony was also Tiberius Clandius 
Nero. Ξβ was holding a kind of fort in Campania, and 
when Cseear's party got the npper hand set ont with 
his wife Livia Drasilla and with his son Tiberias Clan- 
dius Nero. This epiaode illnetrated remarkably the 
whimsicality of fate. This Livia who then fled from 
Gseear later on was married to him, and Hub Tiberins 
who then escaped with his paroits sncceeded him in 
the office of emperor. 

All this was later. At that time the inhabitants of 
Rome resomed the gar\i of peace, which they had taken 
off without any decree, nnder compulsion from the 
people; they gave themselves ap to merrymaking, con- 
veyed Cssar in his tiiampbal robe into the dty and 
honored him with a lanrel crown, so that he enjoyed 
this decoration as often as the celebrators of triumphs 
were accustomed to use it. C»sar, when Italy had been 
subdued and the Ionian Q-ulf had been cleared, — for 
Domitias despairing of continuing to prevail any 
longer by himself had sailed away to Antony, — made 
preparations to proceed against Sextas. When, how- 
ever, he ascertained his power and the fact that he had 
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been in communication with Antony through the lat- /^• ^'^^. 
ter's mother and through envoys, he feared that he 
might get embroiled with both at once; therefore pre- 
ferring Sextns as more trustworthy or else as stronger 
than Antony he sent him his mother Mucia and mar- 
ried the sister of his father-in-law, Lncins Scribonius 
Libo, in the hope that by the aid of his kindness and 
hie kinship he might make him a friend. 

Seitna, after he had originally left Spain according — """ 
to his compact with Lepidna and not much later had to. «■ 7io) 
been appointed admiral, was removed from his office 
by Caeear. For all that he held on to his fleet and had 
the conrage to sail to Italy; but Ciesar's adherents 
were already securing control of the cooutry and he 
learned that he had been numbered among the assas- 
sins of Ciesar's father. Therefore he kept away from B. c. 43 
the mainland but sailed about among the islands, main- 
taining a sharp watch on what was going on and sup- 
plying himself with food without resort to crimes. As 
he had not taken part in the murder he expected to be 
restored by Ctesar himself. When, however, his name 
was exposed on the tablet and he knew that the edict 
of proscription was in force against him also, he des- 
paired of getting back through Cssar and put him- 
self in readiness for war. He had triremes built, re- 
ceived the deserters, made an alliance with the pirates, 
and took under his protection the exUes. By these 
means in a short time he became powerful and was 
master of the sea off Italy, so that he made descents 
upon the harbors, cut loose the boats, and engaged in 
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i^'^'nn P^*^^• ^ matters went well with him and hie ac- 
tivity supplied him with soldiers and money, he sailed 
to Sicily, where he seized Mylie and Tyndarie without 
effort bnt was repnlsed from Meseana by Pompnns 
Bithynicns, then governor of Sicily. Instead of retir- 
iog altogether from the place, he overran the country, 
prevented the importation of provisions, gained the 
ascendancy over those who came to the rescue, — fill- 
ing some with fear of suffering a similar hardship, and 
damaging others by some form of ambnscade, — won 
over the qusstor together with the fmids, and finally 
obtained Meseana and also Bithynicns, by an agree- 
ment that the latter should enjoy equal authority with 
him. The governor suffered no harm, at least for the 
time being: the others had their arms and money taken 
from them. His next step was to win over Syracuse 
and some other cities, from which he gathered more 
soldiers and collected a very strong fleet. Quintas 
Comificius also sent him quite a force from Africa. 
_ 18— Wbile he was thus growing strong, Ctesar for a time 
took no action in the matter, both because he despised 
him and because the business in hand kept him occu- 
B. c. 42 P>^• ^^^ when owing to the famine the deaths in the 

(β. Μ. 712) City became nmnerous and Sextus commenced to make 
attempts on Italy also, Cssar began to have a small 
fleet equipped and sent Salvidienus Bufus with a large 
force ahead to Rhegium. Ruf as managed to repel Sex- 
tos from Italy and when the latter retired into Sicily 
he undertook to manufacture boats of leather, similar 
to those adapted to ocean saDing. He made a frame- 
work of light rods for the interior and stretched on the 
outside an mieared oxhide, making an affair like an 
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oval shield. For this he got laughed at and decided b. 
thxtt it woTild he dangerous for him to try to nee them 
in cTOBsing the strait, so he let tiiem go and ventured 
to undertake the passage with the fleet that had heen 
equipped and had arrived. He vas not able, however, 
to accomplish his purpose, for the number and size of 
his ships were no match for the skill and daring of 
the enemy. This took place in the course of Cesar's 
expedition into Macedonia, and he himself was an eye^ 
witness of the battle ; the result filled him with chagrin, 
most of all because he had been defeated in this their 
first encounter. For this reason he no longer ven- 
tured, although the major part of his fleet h&d been 
preserved, to cross over by main force : he frequently 
tried to effect it secretly, feeling that if he could once 
set foot on the island, he could certainly conquer it with 
hia infantry ; after a time, since the vigilant gaard kept 
in every quarter prevented bim f nnn gaining anything, 
he ordered others to attend to the blockade of Sicily 
and he himself went to meet Antony at Bmndusium, 
whence with the aid of the ships he crossed the Ionian 
Gulf. Upon his departure Seitns occupied all of the — ί 
island and put to death Bithynicus on the charge that 
the latter had plotted against him. He also produced 
a triumphal spectacle and had a naval battle of the 
captives in the strait dose to Bhegium itself, so that 
his opponents could look on; in this combat he had 
wooden boats contend with others of leather, in the in- 
tuition of making fun of Bufus. After this he built 
more ships and dominated the sea all round about, ao- 
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lome renown, in πΜοΙι he took prii 
on the asBumption that he was the son of Neptune, and 
that his father had once ruled the whole eea. So he 
fared as long as the resistance of Caseiue and Bmtos 
held ont. When Qi&y had perished, Lncins Stains and 
others took refuge with bim. He was at first glad to 
receive this ally and incorporated the troops that 
Stains led in his own force: enbseqnently, seeing tiiat 
the new accession was an active and high-spirited man, 
he executed him on a charge of treachery. Then he 
acquired tiie other's fleet and the mass of slaves who 
kept arriving from Italy and gained tremendous 
strength. So many peisons, in fact, deserted that the 
vestal virgins prayed in the name of the sacrifices that 
their desertions might be restrained. 
— 00— For these reasons and because he gave the exiles a 
((■.'h.'tu) refuge, was negotiating friendship with Antony, and 
plundering a great portion of Italy, Cfesar felt a wish 
to become reconciled with him. When he failed of that 
he ordered MaiOUS Vipsanius Agrippa to wage war 
against him, and himself set out for Oaul. Sertus 
when he heard of that kept watdi of Agrippa, who was 
busy superintffliding tiie Ladi Apollinares. This per- 
son was pnetor at the time, holding a brilliant position 
in many ways because he was sncdi an intimate friend 
of Cssar, and for two days he had been conducting the 
horse-race and enjoyed the so-called " Troy contest," 
carried on fcy ddldren of the nobility, which added to 
his glory. While he was so engaged Sextus crossed over 
into Italy and remained tiiere carrying on marauding 
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expeditions nntil Agrippa arrived. Then, after leav- i 
mg a garrison at certain points, he eaUed back again. 
~ Casar had formerly tried, as has been described, to 
get possession of Oaol throngh others, but had not been 
able on acconnt of Calenns and the rest who followed 
Antony's fortunes. Bnt now he occupied it in person, 
for he found Calenns dead of a disease and acquired his 
anny without difficulty. Meanwhile, seeing that Lep- 
idus was vexed at being deprived of the office that be- 
longed to him, he sent him to Africa; for he proposed, 
by being the sole beetower of that position, instead of 
allowing Antony to share in the appointment, to gain 
in a greater degree Lepidns's attachment. 

As I have remarked,^ the Romans had two provinces _ 
in that part of Libya. The governors, before the ^^ 
anion of the three men, were Titus Sextius over the 
Namidian region, and Comificius with Decimua IaIIus 
over the rest ; the former was friendly to Antony, tiie 
latter two to Ciesar. For a time Sextius waited in the 
expectation that Hie others, who had a far larger force, 
would invade his domain, and prepared to withstand 
them tiiere. When they delayed, he began to disdain 
them; and he was further elated by a cow, as they say, 
that uttered human speech bidding him lay hold of the 
prize before him, and by a dream in whidi a bull that 
had been buried in the city of Tucca seemed to urge 
him to dig up its head and carry it about on a spear- 
shaft, since by this means he should conquer. Without 
hesitation, then, especially when he found the bull ία 

iCompftn Book Forlj-thre•, chapter θ (| 4), 
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B. G. a the spot where tiie dream said it was, he invaded Af- 

(a, «. Til) 

rica first himself. At the b^^imdng he occupied Adry- 
metom and some few other places, taken by surpziee at 
his endden assault Then, while in an unguarded state 
because of this very success, he was ambushed by the 
qufestor, lost a large portion of his army, and with- 
drew into Numidia. His misfortune had happened to 
oocor when he was without the protection of the bull's 
head, and he therefore ascribed his defeat to that fact 
and made preparations to take the field again. Mean- 
time his opponents anticipated him by invading his 
domain. While the rest were besieging Cirta, the 
qusstor with the cavalry proceeded against him, over- 
came him in a few cavalry battles, and won over the 
other qusestor. After these experiences Sextius, who 
had secured some fresh reinforcements, risked battle 
again, conquered the qiuestor in his turn, and shut up 
LieliiK, who was overrunning the country, within his 
fortifications. He deceived Comificius, who came to the 
defence of his colleague, making him believe that the 
latter had been captured, and after thus throwing him 
into a state of dejection defeated him. So Comificins 
met his death in battle, and Ijelius, who made a sally 
with the intention of taking the enemy in the rear, was 
— aa— e^s" slain. When this had been accomplished, Sextius 
occupied Africa and governed both provinces without 
interference, until Csesar according to the covenant 
made by him with Antony and Lepidus took possession 
of the office and assigned Gains Fnficius Fango to take 
charge of the people; then the governor voluntarily 
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gave np the provinoee. When the battle with Brntus b. α 48 
and Caseins had been fought, Cssar and Antony redis- 
tributed the world, Csesar taking Numidia for hie share 
of Libya, and Antony Africa. Lepidns, as I have 
stated,^ had power among the three only in name, and 
often was not recorded in the docoments even to this 
extent. When, therefore, this oecarred Fulvia bade 
Sextins resume his role of Africa. Ξθ was at tiiie time 
still in Libya, making the winter season his plea, but in 
reality his lingering there was due to his certain knowl- 
edge that there would be some kind of upheaval. As 
lie conld not persuade Fango to give up the country, he 
asBociated himself with the natives, who detested their 
mler; he had done evil in his o£Sce, for he was one of 
that mercenary force, many of whose manbers, as has 
been stated in my narrative * had been elected even into 
the senate. At this turn of affairs Fango retired into 
Nomidia, where he accorded harsh treatment to the 
people of Cirta because they despised him on seeing 
bis condition. There was also one Arabic who was a 
prince among the barbarians dwelling close at hand, 
who had first helped Lslins and later attached himself 
to Sextins: him be ejected from his kingdom, when he 
refused to make an alliance with him. Arabio fled to 
Sextiua uid Fango demanded his surrender. When his 
request was refused, he grew angry, invaded Africa 
and did some damage to the country: but Sextius tO(^ 
the field against him, and he was defeated in confliota 

1 Compare the flrat chapter of thU Book. 

1 Compare Book Por^-thrae, ehaptar 47 (and tee aUo XLVin, 38, aad 
UI,41). 
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B. c. 42 that were sliglit bat numerous ; consequently he retired 
again into Nnmidia. Seztius went after him and was 
in hopes of soon Tanqnishing him, especially wiUi the 
aid of Arable's horse, but he became snspicions of ihe 
latter and treacherously murdered him, after which he 
accomplished for the time being nothing further. For 
the cavalry, enraged at Arabio's death, left the Ro- 
mans in the lurch and most of them took the side of 

—as— Fango. After these skirmishes they concluded friend- 
ship, agreeing that the cause for war between them bad 
been removed. Later Fango watched until Sezuus, 
trusting in the truce, was free from fear, and invaded 
Africa. Then they joined battle with each other, and 
at first both sides conquered and were beaten. The one 
leader prevailed through the Numidian horsemen and 
the other through his citizen infantry, so that they 
plundered eadi other's camps, and neither knew any- 
thing about his fellow-BoIdiers. When as they retired 
they ascertained what had happened, they came to 
blows again, the Numidians were routed, and Fango 
temporarily fled to the mountains. During the night 
some hartbeestes ran across the MIIb, and thinking t^t 
the enemy^s cavalry were at hand he committed suicide. 
Thus Sextins gained possession of nearly everything 
without trouble, and subdued Zama, which held out 
longest, by famine. Thereafter he governed both the 
provinces again until such time as Lepidus was sent. 
Against him he made no demonstration, either because 
he thought the step had the approval of Antony, or be- 
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πω far inferior to him in troops 
Biained quiet, pret^iding that the necessity was a favor 
to faimeelf. In this way Lepidns took i^arge of both 
provinoee. 

About this same period that the above was t^ing _m— 
place, and after the battle the scene of which was laid (a. '«. '71K) 
at Philippi, Mark Antony came to the mainland of Asia 
and there by visiting some points himself and sending 
depnties elsewhere he levied eontribntions np<»i the 
cities and sold the positions of authority. Meanwhile he 
fell in love with Cleopatra, whom he had seen in Cilicia, 
and no longer gave a thought to honor bat was a slave 
of the fair Egyptian and tarried to enjoy her love. 
This caused him to do many absurd things, one of 
i^di was to drag her brothers from the temple of 
Artemis at Ephesus and put thsm to death. Finally, 
leaving Plancus in the province of Asia and Saxa in 
Syria, he started for Egypt. Many disturbances re- 
sulted from this action of his: the Aradii, islanders, 
would not yield any obedience to ihe messengers sent 
by him to them after the money and also killed some 
of than, and the Parthians, who had previously been 
restless, now assailed the Bomans more than ever. 
ITieir leaders were Labienus and Pacoms, the latter 
the son of King Orodes, and the former a child of 
Titos Labienus. I will narrate how he came among 
Ihe Parthians and what he did in conjunction with 
Pacoms. He was by chance an ally of Brutus and Cas- 
eins and had been sent to Orodes before the battle to 
} some help : he was detained by him a long time 
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"• ''■™. and his presence ignored^ because the king hesitated 

to conolnde the alliance mth him yet feared to refose. 
Subsequently, when news of the defeat was brought 
and it appeared to be the intuition of the victors to 
spare no one who had resisted them, he remained 
among the barbarians, choosing to live with them 
rather than perish at home. This Labienns, accord- 
ingly, as soon as he perceived Antony's relaxation, 
his passion, and his journeying into Egypt, persuaded 
the Parthian monareb to make en attempt upon the 
Bomans. He said that their armies had been partly 
mined, partly damaged, and that the remainder of the 
warriors were in revolt and would again be at war. 
Therefore he advised the king to subjugate Syria and 
the adjoining districts, while Csesar was detained in 
Italy and with Sextus, and Antony abandoned himself 
to love in Egypt He promised that he would act aa 
leader in the war, and announced that in this way he 
could detach many of the provinces, inasmuch as they 
were hostile to the Bomans owing to the latter's 
_25_ constant iU treatment of them. By such words Labie- 
{(ΓιΓ 71S) Β^β persuaded Orodes to wage war and the king en- 
trusted to him a large force and his son Pacorus, and 
with them invaded Phoenicia. They marched to Apa- 
mea and were repulsed from the wall, but won over the 
garrisons in 'the country without resistance. These had 
belonged to the troops that followed Brutus and Cas- 
eins. Antony had incorporated them in his own forces 
and at this time had assigned them to garrison 
Syria because they knew the country. So Labienus 
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easily won over these men, since they were well ac- b. c. 41 
qnainted with him, all except Saxa, their tranporary *" "' ' 
leader. He was a brother of the general and was 
qnaestor, and hence he alone refused to join the Par- 
thian invaders. Saxa the general was conquered in a 
set battle throngh the nnmbers and abUify of the cav- 
alry, and when later by night he made a dash from his 
entrenchments to get away, he was pursued. His flight 
was dne to his fear that his associates might take np 
with the cause of Labienus, who labored to prevail 
upon them by shooting various pamphlets into the 
camp. Labienus took possession of these men and 
slew the greater part, then captured Apamea, which no 
longer resisted when Saxa had fled into Antioch, since 
he was believed to be dead ; he later captured Antioch, 
which the fugitive bad abandoned, and at last, pursn- 
iug him in his flight into Cilicia, seized the man himself 
and killed him. Upon his death Pacorus made bimeelf — M— 
master of Syria and subjugated all of it except Tyre. 
This city the Bomans that survived and tiie natives 
who sided with them had occupied in advance, and 
neither persuasion nor force (for Pacorus had no fleet) 
could prevail against them. They accordingly re- 
mained secore from capture. The rest Pacorus gained 
and then invaded Palestine, where he removed from 
office Hyrcanns, to whom tiie affairs of the district bad 
been entrusted by the Bomans, and set up his brother 
Aristobulus^ as ruler instead because of the enmity ex- 

1 Thii ii ui error either of Dlo or of «ome copyieL The pereon made 
king of the Jewe at thu time waa in reality Antigonus the eon of 
Ariatobnlm and nephew of Hyreanne. Compare chapter 41 ol thla 
bode, and Book Porty-nine, chapter 22. 

In thii same tentenoe I read 'χΟον (aa Boiwevain and the HSS.) 
in idaee of ίΟος. 
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ieting between th«n. Meantime Labienns had occapied 
CiHcia and had obtained the allegianoe of the cities of 
the mainland except Stratonicea; PlancuB in fear of 
him had crossed over to the islands: most of these 
towns he took without conSict, but Mylasa and Ala- 
banda with great peril. These cities had accepted gar- 
risons from him, but mnrdered them on the occasion 
of a festival and revolted. For this he himself pan- 
ished the people of Alabanda when he had captured it, 
and -razed to the ground Mylasa, abandoned by the 
dwellers there. Stratonicea he besieged for a long 
time, but was nnable to capture it in any way. 

In satiefaction of the defections mentioned he con- 
tinued to levy money and rob the temples; and he 
named himself imperator and Parthicoe, — the latter 
being quite the opposite of the Roman custom, in that 
he took his title from those he had led against his coun- 
trymen : whereas regularly it wonld imply that he had 
conquered the Parthians instead of citizens. Antony 
kept hearing of these operations as he did of whatever 
else was being done, such as matters in Italy, of which 
he was not in tiie least ignorant; but in each instance 
he failed to make a timely defence, for owing to passion 
and dmnkennesB he devoted no thought either to his 
allies or to his en^nies. While he had been classed as 
a subordinate and was pursuing high prizes, he gave 
strict attention to his task: when, however, be attained 
power, he no longer gave painstaking care to any 
single matter but joined in the wanton life of Cleopatra 
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and the rest of the Egyptians until he was entirely 
undone. Bather late he was at laet forced to bestir 
himself and sailed to Tyre with the announcement 
that he was going to aid it, bat on seeing that the re- 
mainder of the couatry bad been occupied before his 
coming, he deserted the inhabitants on the pretext that 
he bad to wage war against Sestus. On the other hand 
he excnsed his dilatoriness with regard to the latter 
by bringing forward the activity of the Partbians. So 
on account of Seztus he gave no assistance to his fdlies 
and on acconnt of his allies no assistance to Italy, but 
coasted along the mainland as far as Asia and crossed 
into Greece. There, after meeting his mother and wife, 
he made Ciesar his en^ny and cemented a friendship 
with Sextns. After this he went over to Italy and got 
possession of Sipontum but besieged Brundusimu, 
which refused to come to terms with him. 

While he was thus engaged, Csesar, who had already 
arrived from Gaol, had collected his forces and had sent 
Publiiu Servilins Bollus to Brondosimn, and Agrippa 
against Sipontom. The latter took the city by storm, 
but Servilins was suddenly attacked by Antony who de- 
stroyed many and won over many others. The two 
leaders had thus broken out into open war «id pro- 
ceeded to send aboat to the cities and to the veterans, 
or to any place whence they thought they could get any 
aid. AH Italy was again thrown into turmoil and 
Rome especially; some were already choosing one side 
or the other, and others were hesitating. While the 
chief figures themselves and those who were to follow 
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I. c. 40 their fortunes were in a quiver of exeitement, Fulvia 
died in Sicyon, — the city where ehe was staying. An- 
tony was really responsible for her death through his 
passion for Cleopatra and the latter's lewdness. Bnt 
at any rate, when this news was announced, both sides 
laid down their arms and effected a reconciliation, 
either because Fulvia had actually been the original 
cause of tiieir variance or because they chose to make 
her death an excuse in view of the fear with which each 
inspired the other and the equality of their forces and 
hopes. The arrangranent made allotted to Cssar Sar- 
dinia, Dalmatia, Spain and Gaul, and to Antony all the 
districts tiiat belonged to the Romans across the Ionian 
Sea, both in Europe and in Asia. The provinces in 
Libya were held by Lepidus, and Si(nly by Sextos. 

-se— Tiie government they divided anew in this way and 
the war against Sextus they made a common duty, al- 
though Antony through messengers had taken oaths 
before him against Ciesar. And it was diiefly for this 
reason that Csesar had schooled himself to receive un- 
der a g^ieral amnesty all those who had gone over to 
the enraiy in the war with Lucius, Antony's brother, 
some among thran, Domitius particularly, who had been 
of the assassins, as well as all those whose names had 
been posted on the tablets or had in any way cooperated 
with Bmtns and Cassins and later embraced the cause 
of Antony. So great is the irony to be found in fac- 
tions and wars ; for those in power decide nothing ac- 
cording to justice, but determine on friend and foe 
as their temporary needs and advantages demand. 
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s they regard the eame men ηοπ as 
now as nsefnl helpers, according to the occasion. 

When they had reached this agreement in the camp 
outside Brondnsinm, they entertained each other, Cie- 
sar in a soldierly, Boman fashion, and Antony with 
Asiatic and Egyptian manners. As it appeared that 
they had become reconciled, the soldiers who were at 
that time following Csesar snrroanded Antony and de- 
manded of him the money whidi they had promised 
tiiem before tiie battle of Philippi. It was for this he 
had been sent into Asia, to collect as mndi as possible. 
And when he failed to give them anything, they wonid 
certainly have done him some harm, if Cssar had not 
restrained tiiem by feeding them with new hopes. Af- 
ter this ex{>erience, to gnard against further nnruliness, 
they sent those soldiers who were clearly disqualified 
by age into the colonies, and then took up the war anew. 
For Sextns had come into Italy according to the agree- 
ment made between himself and Antony, intending with 
the letter's help to wage war against Ciesar: when he 
learned that they had settled their difSculties he him- 
self went back into Sicily, but ordered M^ias, a freed- 
man of his on whom he placed great reliance, to coast 
about with a portion of the fleet and damage the in- 
terests of the other side. He, accordingly, inflicted in- 
jury upon considerable of Etruria and managed to cap- 
tare alive Marcus Titius, the son of Titius who had 
be^i proscribed and was then with Seztus; this son 
had gathered ships for enterprises of his own and was 
blockading the province of Narbonfflisis. Titius under- 
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went no pnmshiuent, being preserved for his father's 
sake and because his soldiers carried the name of 
Sextos on their shields: he did not, however, recom- 
pense his benefactor fairly, but fought him to the last 
ditdi and finally slew him, so that his name is re- 
membered among the most prominent of his kind. 
Menas besides tiie exploits mentioned sailed to Sar- 
dinia and had a conflict with Marcus Lurine, the gover- 
nor there; and at first he was routed, but later when 
the other was pursuing him heedlessly he awaited the 
attack and contrary to expectations won a victory in 
tarn. Thereupon his enemy abandoned the island and 
he occupied it. All the towns capitulated, save Caralis, 
which he took by siege : it was there tiiat many fugi- 
tives from the battle had taken refuge. He released 
without ransom among others of the captives Helenus, 
a f reedmau of Cssar in whom hie master took especial 
delight : he thus laid up for himself with that ruler α 
kindness long in advance by way of preparing a refuge 
for hims^f, if he should ever need aught at Csesar'a 
hands. 

He was occupied as above described. And the peo- 
ple in Rome refused to remain quiet since Sardinia 
was in hostUe hands, the coast was being pillaged, and 
they had been cut off from importation of grain, while 
famine and the great number of taxes of all sorts that 
were being imposed and the " contributions," in addi- 
tion, that were laid. upon such as possessed slaves 
irritated them greatly. As much as they were pleased 
with the reconciliation of Autony and Cesar, — for 
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they tiionght that harmony between these men meant 
peace for themselves, — they were equally or more dis- 
pleased at the war the two men were carrying on 
against Sextue. But a short time previously they had 
brought the two rulers into the city mounted on horses 
as if at a trimnph, and had bestowed upon them the 
trimnphal robe precisely similar to that worn by per- 
sons celebrating, had made Qiem. view the festivals 
from their chairs of state and had hastened to espouse 
to Antony, when once her husband was dead, Octavia 
the sister of Cesar, though she was then pregnaat. 
Now, however, they changed their behavior to a re- 
mai^ble degree. At first fonning in groups or gather- 
ing at some spectacle they urged Antony and Caesar to 
Becnre peace, crying out a great deal to this effect 
"When the men in power would not heed them, they fell 
at odds with them and favored Sextus. They talked 
frequently in his behalf, and at the horse-races honored 
by a lond clapping of hands the statue of Keptune car- 
ried in the procession, evincing great pleasure at it. 
When for some days it was not brought in, they took 
stones and drove the officials from the Forum, threw 
down the images of Csesar and Antony, and finally, on 
not accomplishing anytiiing in this way even, rushed 
violently upon them as if to kill them. Cssar, although 
his followers were wounded, rent his clothes and betook 
himself to supplicating them, whereas Antony pre- 
BCTited a less yielding front. Hence, because the wrath, 
of tile populace was aroused to the highest pitdi and 
it was feared that they would commit some violence, 
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(ft,' Λ nil *^^ ^** mlers were forced unwillingly to make propo- 
sitions of peace to SextuB. 

—8a— Meantime they removed the pr»tore and the consols, 
though it was now near the close of the year, and ap- 
pointed others instead, caring little that these would 
have but a few days to hold ofiSce. (One of those who 
at this time became consols was Lncius Cornelius Bal- 
bns, of G-ades, who so mnch surpassed the men of his 
generation in wealth and monificence that at bis death 
he left a bequest of twenty-five denarii to each of the 
Bomans.) They not only did this, but when an sedile 
died on the last day of the year, they chose another to 
fill out the closing hours. It was at this same time that 
the so-called Julian supply of water was piped into 
Rome and tiie festival that had been vowed for the 
successful completion of the war against the assassins 
was held by the consuls. The duties belonging to the 
so-called Septemviri were performed by the pontifices, 
since none of the former was presrait: this was also 
done on many other occasions. 

_8s— Besides these events which took place that year Cie- 
sar gave a public funeral to his pedagogue Sphaems, 
who had been freed by him. Also he put to death 
Salvidienus Bufus, suspected of plotting against him. 
This man was of most obscure origin, and while he was 
a shepherd a flame had issued from his head. He had 
be^i so greatly advanced by Ceesar that he was made 
consul without even being a member of the senate, and 
his brother who died before him had been laid to rest 
a(T0S8 the Tiber, a bridge being constructed for this 
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verj purpose. But nothing human is lasting, and he b. o. 4o 
wsB finally accnsed in the senate hy Cssar himself and 
exeented as an «lemy of his and of the entire people ; 
thanksgivings were offered for his downfall and far- 
thennore the care of the city was committed to the tri- 
nmvira with the cnstomary admonition, ** that it ehonid 
enffer no harm." In the year previous to this men be- ^ ^ ^'niv 
longing to the order of knights had slaughtered wild 
beasts at the horse-race which came in the course of 
the Ludi Apollinares, and an intercalary day was in- 
serted, contrary to custom, in order that the mai^et 
held every nine days should not fall on the first day 
of the following year, — something which was strictly 
forbidden from very early times. Natnrally the day 
bad to be subtracted again later, in order that the 
calendar shonld ran according to the system devised 
by the former Ciesar. The domain of Attains and of 
Deiotaros, who had both died in Gaul, was given to a 
certain Castor. Also the so-catled Lex Falddia, which. 
liHS the greatest force even still in regard to the sac- 
cession to inheritances, was enacted by Pnblins Fal- 
cidius, a tribune: its terms are that if an heir feels op- 
pressed in any way, he may secure at least a four£h 
of the property left behind by surrendering the rest. 

These were the events of the two years; the next — •*— 
season, when Lncins Marcius and Gains Sabinns held (β. '«. 7ΐβ)ί 
the consulship, the acts of the triumvirs from the time 
they had formed a dose combination received ratifica- 
tion at the hands of the senate, and certain farther 
taxes ^ere imposed by them, because the expenditares 
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B. c. Μ proved far greater than had been allowed for in the 
time of the former Csesar. For they were expending 
vast Boms, especially npon the soldiers, and were 
ashamed of being the only ones to lay ont money con- 
trary to custom. Then I might mention that Csesar 
now for the first time shaved his beard, and held a 
magnificent entertainment himself besides granting 
all the otiier citizens a festival at public expense. He 
also kept his chin smooth afterward, like the rest; he 
was already beginning to conceive a passion for Livia, 
and for this reason divorced at once Scribonia, who 
had home him a daughter. Hence, as the expenditares 
grew far greater than before, and the revenues were 
not anywhere sufficient but at this time came in in even 
smaller amounts by reason of the factional disputes, 
they introdnced certain new taxes ; and they enrolled in 
the senate as many persons as possible, not only from 
among the allies or soldiers, or sons of freedmen, but 
even slaves. At any rate one Maximus, when about 
to become qutestor, was recognized by his master and 
taken away. And he incurred no injury through hav- 
ing dared to stand for the office: but another who had 
been caught serving as a pnetor, was hurled down the 
rocks of the Capitol, having been first freed, that there 
might be some legal justification for his punishment' 

—85— The expedition which Antony was getting in readi- 
ness against the Parthians afforded them some excuse 
for the mass of prospective senators. The same plea 

> Hurling {nuo the Tftrpelan rode -web t, poniBhinciit tliat might b• 
Inflicted cnlj npon freemen. Slaves would eotnmonly be crudsed or 
put out of the •»η.γ by B<Hne method involving similar diigrftee. 
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permitted th»n to extend all the offices for a number b. c. » 

(a. V. TIS) 

of years and that of consnl to eight full years, reward- 
mg acme of those who had cooperated with them, and 
bringing others to trial. They chose not two annual 
consuls, as had been the custom, bat now for the first 
time several, and on the very day of the elections. For- 
merly, to be snre, some had held office after others who 
had neither died nor been removed for disenfrandiiee- 
ment or in any other way: bnt those persons bad be- 
come officials as soited those who had been elected for 
the entire year, whereas now no magistrate was chosen 
to serve for a year, but first one, then another would 
be appointed for different divisions of the entire time. 
Also the men first to enter upon office were accustomed 
to hold the title of the consulship throngfa the entire 
year as is now done : tiie rest were accorded the same 
titie by the dwellers in the capital themselves and by 
the i»eople in the rest of Italy during eacli period of 
their office (as is also now the custom), but those in 
outside nations knew few or none of them and there- 
fore called them lesser consuls. 

This was the situation at home when the leaders first _se— ' 
made proposals to Sextos through companions as to 
how and on what terms they could effect a reconcilia- 
tion ; afterward the parties concerned held a conference 
nearMisenum. The two from the capital took their stand 
on the land, the other on a kind of mound constructed 
for his safety in the sea, by whidi it was purposely 
Bnrronnded, not far from thnn. There was also presmt 
the entire fieet of Sextus and the entire infantry force 
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B. c Μ of the other tro ; and not that merely, bat the one com- 
mand had been dravn np on the shore and the other 
on the ships, both folly armed, so that this very fact 
made it perfectly evident to all that it was from fear 
of their accoutrement and from necessity, that the 
two mlers were τη^ΤΗτι^ peace because of the people 
and Seztns because of his adherents. The compact 
was framed upon the following conditions, — that the 
deserters from among the slaves should be free and 
that all those driven ont, save the aesassins, should be 
restored. The latter, of course, they had to exclude, 
but in reality several of them were destined to return. 
Sextus himself, indeed, was thought to have been one 
of them. It was recorded, at any rate, that all the rest 
save those mentioned should be allowed to return un- 
der a general amnesty and with a right to a quarter 
of their confiscated property ; that tribimeehips, pnetor- 
ships and priesthoods should be given to some of them 
immediately; that Sextos himself should be chosen 
consul and be appointed augnr, should obtaia seven- 
teen hundred and fifty myriads of denarii from his 
paternal estate, and should govern Sicily, Sardinia and 
Aduea for five years, not receiving deserters nor acquir- 
ing more ships nor keeping any garrisons in Italy, but 
bending his efforts to secure peace on the sea for the 
peninsula, and sending a stated amount of grain to 
the people of the City. Th^ limited him to this period 
of time because they wished it to appear that they also 
were holding merely a temporary and not an nnoiding 
anthority. 
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After settling and drafting these compacts they de- ^57^ 
posited the docmnenta with the priestesses, — the vestal <«. «. 7ifi) 
virgins, — and then exchanged pledgee and treated one 
another as friends. Upon this a tremendone and inextin- 
guishable shont arose from ΰΐθ mainland and the ships 
at once. For many soldiers and many individuals who 
were present suddenly uttered a cry in unison because 
they were terribly tired of the war and vehemently de- 
sired peace. And the mountains resounded so that great 
I>anic and alarm were spread, and many died of fright 
at the very reverberation, while others perished by be- 
ing trampled under foot and suffocated. Those who were 
in the small boats did uot wait to reach the land itself 
but jumped out into the sea and the rest rashed out 
into the breakers. Meantime they embraced one an- 
other while swimming and threw their arms around 
one another's ne<^B under water, making a diversified 
picture accompanied by diversified sounds. Some knew 
that their relatives and associates were living and see- 
ing them present gave way to unrestrained joy. Others, 
thinking that those dear to them had died previously, 
saw them, now unexpectedly and for a long time knew 
not what to do but were rend««d speecbless, distrust- 
ing their sight yet praying that it might be true; and 
they were not sure of them until they had called thmr 
names and had heard them say something. They re- 
joiced as if the men had been brought to life again, 
but as they were forced to share their pleasure with 
a multitude they did not eontinae without tears. Again, 
eome who were unaware that their loved tmee had per- 
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''7?s) ^^^ °^^ thoD^t th^ were alive and present sotij^t 
for them and went about asking every one they met 
regarding them. Λβ long ae they conld learn nothing 
they were like maniacs and were torn different ways, 
both hoping to find them and fearing that they were 
dead, — not able to despair in view of their desire nor 
to indulge in grief in view of their hope. On learning 
at last the troth they would tear their hair and leaad 
their dothing, calling upon the lost by name as if they 
could hear anything and giving way to grief as if their 
friends were just dead and lying there somewhere. 
And if any of than were affected in no such way, they 
were at least disturbed by the experiences of tiie rest. 
They either rejoiced with somebody in joy or grieved 
with somebody in pain, and so, even if they were free 
from personal interest, yet they could not remain in- 
different on account of their connection witii the reet. 
As a result there was no poseibility of their being 
either sated or ashamed, because they were all affected 
in the same way, and they spent the entire day as well 
as the greater part of the night in this behavior. 

β — After this the parties chiefly concerned as well as the 
rest received one another and inaugurated «itertain- 
mente in turn, first Sextas on the ship and then Cssar 
and Antony on the shore. Sextus so far surpassed them 
in power that he would not disembark to meet them on 
the mainland until they had gone aboard his boat In 
the coarse of this proceeding, however, he refused to 
murder th^u both in the small boat with only a few 
followers, though he might easily have done so and 
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MoiBs advised it.* To Antony, who had poaseeeion of B. c. sb 
his ancestral home at Carinse (the spot so named is in 
the city of Borne), he uttered a jest in the happiest 
manner, eaying that he was entertaining them at 
Garime, — that is, on the ' ' keels of ships, ' ' which is the 
meaning of the word in Latin. Nevertheless he did 
not act in any way as if he bore malice toward them, 
and on the following day he was feasted in tnm and 
betrothed his danghter to Marcos MarceUns, the 
nephew of Cssar. 

This war, then, had been deferred: that of Labienns _8β— 
and the Parthians came to an end in the following way. 
Antony himself returned from Italy to Greece and 
delayed there a very long time, satisfying his desires 
and harming the cities, to the end that they should 
be delivered to Sextus in the weakest possible condi- 
tion. He lived during this time in many ways contrary 
to the customs of his country. He called himself the 
younger Dionysus and insisted on being called so by 
others. When the Athenians in view of this and his 
other behavior betrothed Athena to him, he declared 
he accepted the marriage and he exacted from them 
a dowry of one hundred myriads. While he was occu- 
pied in this way he s«it Publius Ventidins before him 
into Asia. The latter came upon Labienns before his 
presence was announced and terrified him by the sud- 
denness of his approach and by his legions; for the 
Parthian leader was separated from the members of 

> Aft«r "Men•! adviMd it" Zonar&B In hU Tenioa of Dlo bus 
-bidding him «at tbe ■hip'• cable, If h• lilted, ui4 uil «my.» 
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B. c. an hia tribe and had only soldiers from the neigliboThood. 
Ventidins found that he would not ev^i risk a conflict 
and so pushed him back and pursued him into STria, 
taking the lightest part of his fighting force with him 
on the expedition. He overtook him near the Taurus 
range and allowed him to proceed no farther, and they 
encunped there quietly for several days. Labienns 
awaited the Parthians and Yentidius the heavy-anned 

~**~ soldiers. Both came at once during the same days and 
Ventidins through fear of the barbarian cavalry re- 
mained on the high ground, where he was encamped. 
The Parthians, because of their numbers and because 
they had conquered once before, despised their oppo- 
nemta and rode up to the hill at dawn, before joininf; 
Labienns ; as no one came out to meet them, they at- 
tacked it, charging straight up the incline. Wheoi they 
were in that position the Bomans roahed out and easily 
routed thran, as it waa down-hill. Many of the assail- 
ants were killed in conflict, but still more in turning 
back were confused with one another; for some had al- 
ready been routed end others were coming up. The 
survivors took refuge not with Labienns but in Cilicia. 
V»itidius pursued them as far as the camp, and there, 
seeing Labi^ius, stopped. The latter marshaled his 
forces as if to offer him battle, but perceiving that 
his soldiers were dejected by reason of the flight of 
the barbarians he did not then venture any opposition 
and when night came he attempted to escape in some 
direction. Ventidins learned beforehand from de- 
serters of the contemplated move and by posting am- 
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bnahes killed many in the retreat and took poeeeesion B- ^- 3* 
of the rest, who were abandoned by Labienns. The lat- 
ter by changing hie drees readied eaf ety and for some 
time escaped detection in Cilicia. Later he was cap- 
tured by Branetrins, a f reedman of the former Csesar, 
who had at this time been assigned to Cyprus by An- 
tony. He learned that Labienns was in hiding and 
made a seardi for him, which resulted in the fugitive's 
arrest. 

After this Ventidins recovered Cilicia and attended —41 — 
himself to the administration of this district, but sent 
ahead Pompiedius Silo with cavalry to Amanus. This 
is a mountain on the border between Cilicia and Syria, 
and contains a pass so narrow that a wall and gates 
were once built across it and the place received its 
name from that fact Silo, however, found himself 
unable to occupy it and ran in danger of being annihil- 
ated by Phranapates, lieutenant of Pacorus, who was 
gnarding the passage. And that wonld have been his 
fate, had not Ventidius by chance come npon him when 
he was fighting and defended him. He attacked the 
barbarians, who were not looking for his arrival and 
were likewise fewer in nnmber, and slew Phranapates 
and many others. In this way he gained Syria de- 
serted by the Parthians, — all except the district of the 
Aradii, — and subsequently without effort occupied 
Palestine, by scaring away from it King Antigonns. 
Besides accomplishing this he exacted large sums of 
money from the rest individually, and large sums also 
from Antigonus and Antiochus and Malchus the Na- 
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bathiean, becanee they had given help to Pacorns. 
Ventidins himself received no reward for tiiese achieve- 
ments from the senate, since he was acting not with 
full powers, but as a lientenant: Antony, however, ob- 
tained praise and thanksgivings. As for the Aradii, 
they were afraid that they might have to pay the pen- 
al^ for what they bad ventured against Antony, and 
wonld not come to terms though they were besieged by 
him for a time; later tiiey were with difficulty captured 
by others. 

About this same time an uprising took place in Par- 
thian Blyrioum, but was put down by Pollio after some 
conflicts. There was another on the part of the Cere- 
tani in Spain, and they were subjugated by Calvinns 
after he had had some little preliminary successes and 
also a preliminary setback; tills last was occasioned by 
bis lieutenant, who was ambuscaded by the barbarians 
and deserted by bis soldiers. Their leader undertook 
no operation against the enemy until he had punished 
than. Calling than together as if for some other 
pnrpoee he had the rest of the army surround tiiem; 
and out of two companies of a hundred he chose out 
every t^ith man for punishment and chastised the 
c^iturion who was serving in the so-called primns 
pilus as well as many others. After doing this and 
gaining, like Marcus Crassns, a renown for his dis- 
ciplining the army, he set out against his opponents 
and with no great diflSculty vanquished them. He ob- 
tained a triumph in spite of the fact that Spain was as- 
signed to Caesar; for the rulers could at will grant the 
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honore to those who served as their lieutenants. The b. c. to 
money cnstomarily given by the cities for the pur- 
pose Calvinns took only from the Spanish towns, end 
of it he spent a part on tiie festival but the greater 
portion on the palace. It had been homed down and 
he bnilt it up, adorning it splendidly at the dedication 
with various objects and with images, in particnlar, 
which he asked from Csesar, implying that he would 
send them back. Though asked for them latefv, he did 
not return them, excusing himself by a witticism. Pre- 
tending that he had not enoxigh assistants, he said: 
* * Send some men and take them. ' ' Csesar shrank from 
seizure of sacred things and hence allowed them to 
ranain as votive offerings. 

This is what happened at that time. Now in the con- — 48 — 
snlship of Appius Claudius and Gains Norbanus, who («. '«.'7») 
were the first to have two qmestors apiece as associates, 
the populace revolted against the tasgatherers, who op- 
pressed them severely, and came to blows with the men 
themselves, their assistants, and the soldiers that helped 
them to exact the money; and sixty-seven pnetors one 
after another were appointed and held office. One who 
was chosen to be qneator while still reckoned as a child 
then on the next day obtained the standing of a invenis : 
and another person who had been enrolled in the senate 
draired to fight in the arena. He was prev^ited, how- 
ever, from doing this, and an act was passed prohibit- 
ing any senator from taking part in gladiatorial com- 
bats, any slave from serving as lictor, and any burning 
of dead bodies from being carried on within fifteen 
stadia of the city. 
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B. c. S8 Many tilings of a portentooe nfltnre Ii&d come to pasa 
even before that time (such as olive oil spouting beside 
the Tiber), and many, aleo, predsely then. The tent of 
Bomnlns was burned as a result of some ritual which 
the pontifices were performing in it ; a statue of Virtus, 
standing before some of the gates, fell upon its face; 
and certain persons rendered inspired by the Mother 
of the Oods declared tliat the goddess was angry with 
them. On this point the Sibylline books were con- 
sulted. They made the same statements and pre- 
scribed that the statue be taken down to the sea and 
purified with water from it. In obedience to the ord^r 
the goddess went very far indeed out into the surges, 
where she remained an extr^nely long time and re- 
turned only quite late, — her action causing the Romans 
no little fear, so that they did not recover courage 
until four palm trees grew up round about her temple 
and in the Forum. 
Besides these oocurrencea at the time Ctesar married 

—44— Livia. She was the daughter of Liviue Dmsus, who 
had hoen. among those proscribed by the tablet and had 
committed suidde after the defeat in Macedonia, and 
the wife of Nero, whom she had accompanied in his 
flight, as has been related. She wee also in the sixth 
month with child from him. When Cssar accordingly 
hesitated and enquired of the pontifices whether it was 
permissible to wed her while pregnant, they answered 
that if the origin of the fcetus were doubtful, the mar- 
riage should be put off, but if it were definitely ad- 
mitted, nothing prevented an immediate consummation. 
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of the forefathers, bat certainly they would have eaid 
so, «ven had they not fonnd it. The woman was given 
in marriage by her hnsband himself, as some fathw 
migfht do. And the following incid^it occurred at tiie 
marriage feast. One of the prattling boys, such as 
women frequently keep about them naked to play with,' 
on seeing Livia reclining in one place with Ciesar and 
Nero in another with some man, went up to her and 
said: '* What are you doing here, mistress! For your 
husband," pointing him out, " is reclining over there." 
After these events, wh«i the woman went to live with 
Cssar, she gave birth to Claudius Drusns Nero. Cssar 
took him and sent him to his father, making this &a.try 
in the records, that Cseear returned to its father Nero 
the diild borne by Livia, his own wife. Nero died not 
long after and left Csesar himself as guardian to this 
boy and to Tiberius : the populace had a good deal to 
say abont this, among other things that the prosperons 
have children in three months ; and this saying passed 
into a proverb. 

At just about the same time that this was going on 
in the city Bogud the Moor sailed to Spain, acting 
either on instructions from Antony or on his own mo- 
tion, and did much damage, receiving also considerable 
injury in return : meantime the people of his own land 
in the neighborhood of Tingi rose against him, and so 
he evacuated Spain but failed to win back his own do- 
main. For the adherents of Ctesar in Spain and 

1 Snetoniiu (Ufe of Angiuttu,* chapter 83) aIm mentiooi thU Auhlon. 
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B. c 38 Bocdms came to the aid of the rebels and proved too 
mnoh for him. Bognd departed to join Antony, while 
Bocchue fortiiwith took {wssession of his kingdom, and 
this act was afterward confirmed by Ciesar. The Ting^- 
tanians were given citizenship. 

At this time and evea earlier S^itos and Cssar had 
broken ont into war; for since they had come to an 
agreement not of their own free will or choice bnt nn- 
der compulsion, they did not abide by it any time at 
all, so to speak, but broke the trace at once and stood 
opposed. They were destined to come to war nnder 
any conditions, even if they had found no excnae; 
tiieir alleged grievances, however, were the following. 
Menas, who was at this time still in Sardinia, as if he 
were a kind of prsetor, had incurred the suspicion of 
Sextns by his release of Helenus and becanse he had 
heem in communication with Ciesar, and he was slan- 
dered to some extent by his peers, who envied his posi- 
tion of power. He was therefore summoned by Sextns 
on the pretext that he should give an account of the 
grain and money of which he had charge; instead of 
obeying he seized and killed the men sent to him on this 
errand, and after negotiating with Csesar surrendered 
to him the island, the fieet together with the army, and 
himself. Ceeaar was glad to see him and declared that 
Sextns was harboring deserters contrary to the treaty, 
having triremes built, and keeping garrisons in Italy: 
and so far from giving up Menas on demand, he sap- 
ported him in great honor, gave him the decoration of 
gold rings, and enrolled him in the order of the knights. 
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The matter of the gold rings is as follows. Of the an- 
aeat Romans no one, — not to mention each as had once 
beoi slaves, — who had grown up as a free citizen even, 
was allowed to wear gold rings, save senators and 
knights, — as has been stated. Therefore they are given 
to those freedmen whom the man in power may select; 
although they may use gold in other ways, this is still 
an additional honor and distinguishes them as superior, 
or as capable, through having been freed, of becoming 
knights. 

Such is the matter in qnestion. Sextna, having this 
as a reproach against Cffisar, and the further facts that 
Acluea had been impoverished and the rights agreed 
upon were not granted either to him or to the restored 
«dies, sent to Italy Menecrates, another freedman of 
his, and had him ravage YoltumTmi and other parts 
of Campania. Cssar on learning this took the docu- 
maits containing the treaty from the vestal virgins 
and sent for Antony and Lepidus. Lepidus did not 
at once obey. Antony came to Brundnsium from Q-reece 
where, by chance, he still was : bnt before he met Csesar, 
who was in Etruria, he became alarmed becanse a wolf 
had entered his headquarters and killed soldiers; so he 
sailed back to Greece again, making the ni^nt^ of the 
Parthian situation his excuse. Csesar, however much 
he felt that he had been abandoned by his colleague 
with the purpose that he should face the difScnltiee of 
the war alone, nevertheless showed no anger openly. 
S^ctos kept repeating that Autony was not for punish- 
ing him and set himself more zealously to the task 
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B. C.SB in hand. Finally he sailed against Italy, landed at 
different points, inflicted much injury and endured 
much in retnm. Meantime off Cyme there was a naval 
battle between M^iecrates and Calvisins Sabinns. In 
this several ships of Cssar were destroyed, becanse he 
was arrayed against expert seafarers ; bnt Kenecrates 
ont of rivalry attained Menas and perished, making 
the lose of Sextos an eqoal one. For thie reason the 
latter laid no claim to victory and Cssar consoled him- 

—47— self over the defeat. He happened at this time to be 
in Bbegiom, and the party of Sextos feared he would 
cross over into Sicily; and being somewhat disheart- 
ened, too, at the death of Kenecratee, they set sail from 
Cyme. Sabinns pursued them as far as Scyllsnm, the 
Italian promontory, without trouble. Bnt, as he was 
Tonnding that point, a great wind fell upon him, hurl- 
ing some of the ships against the promontory, sinking 
oQiers out at sea, and scattering all the rest. Sextus 
on ascertaining this sent the fleet under command of 
ApoUophanes against them. He, disoovering Csesar 
coasting along somewhere in these parts with the in- 
tention of crossing into Sicily along with Sabinns, 
made a dash upon him. Cssar had the ships come to 
anchor, marshaled the heavy-armed soldiers upon 
th»n, and at first made a noble resistance. The ships 
were drawn up with prows facing outward and so 
offered no safe point for attack, bnt being shorter and 
higher could do more hart to those that approached 
them, and the heavy-armed fighters, when they could 
come in conflict with, the enemy, proved far superior. 
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Apollophanes, however, transferred sach. as wwe 'B.C. SB 

(a. w. ϊΐβ) 

wounded and were in difficulty from time to time to 
other ships assigned for the purpose, by backing water, 
and took on board fresh men; he also made constant 
charges and used missiles carrying fire, so that his 
advenary was at last routed, fled to the land, and 
came to andior. When even then the pursuers pressed 
him hard, some of Ciesar's ships suddenly cut their 
anchors and unexpectedly offered opposition. It was 
only this and the fact that nig^t interrupted opem- 
tions that kept Apollophanes from burning some of the 
ships and towing all the rest away. 

After this event an ill-fated wind on tiie following — 4β— 
day feU upon Csesax and Sabinus as they were an- 
<^ored together and made their previous reverse seem 
smaU. The fleet of Sabinus suffered the less, for 
Mraas, being an old hand on the sea, foresaw the storm. 
He immediately stationed his ships out at sea, letting 
them ride with slack anchors some distance apart, so 
that the ropes should not be stretched and break ; then 
he rowed directly against the wind, and in this way 
no rope was strained, and he r^nained constantly ία 
the same position, recovering by the use of the oars all 
the distance which he lost by the impetus of the wind. 
The remaining commanders, because they had gone 
through a severe experience the day before, and aa yet 
had no precise knowledge of nautical matters, were cast 
out upon the shore close by and lost many ships. The 
night, which bad beea of the greatest aid to them be- 
fore, was now among the chief agencies in promoting 
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disaster. All through it the wind blew violently, tear- 
ing the vessels from their anchors and dashing them 
against the rocks. That of course was the end of them, 
and the sailors and marines likewise perished without 
hope of rescne, since the darkness prevented them from 
seeing ahead and they could not hear a word because of 
the uproar and the reverberation from the mountains, 
espedally since the wind smote them in the face. So 
it was that Csesar despaired of Sicily and was satis- 
fied to guard the coast country: Sextos on the other 
hand was still more elated, believing himself in very 
tmth to be the son of Neptune, and he put on a dark 
blue robe besides, as some relate, casting horses as well 
as men alive into the straits. He plundered and har- 
assed Italy himself, sending Apollophanes to Libya. 
The latter was pursued by Menas, who overtook and 
injured him. The islands round about Sicily went over 
to the side of Sextos, whereupon Caesar seized the ter- 
ritory of the Lipareans la advance and ejecting them 
from the island conveyed them to Campania, where he 
forced tbem to live in Neapolis so long as the war 
should continue. Meantime he kept having boats made 
throughout almost all of Italy and collected slaves for 
rowers first from his friends, who were supposed to 
give willingly, and then from the rest, — senators and 
knights and well-to-do private citizens. He also as- 
sembled heavy-armed troops and gaOiered money from 
all dtiz^iB, allies, and subjeots, both in Italy and 
abroad. 
This year and tiie following he spent on the con- 
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etmctioii of ships and the gathering and training of ^- c. 37 
rowers. He himself oversaw and arranged these de- 
tails and all other matters in Italy and in Q-anl (where 
there was a slight nprieing). To Agrippa be entrusted 
the equipment of the boats. He sent for this man, who 
was fighting against the revolted Gauls, at the time 
when he had been the second of the Romans to cross 
the Rhine for purposes of warfare, and he honored him 
by bestowing a triumph and bidding him to secure the 
building and training of the fleet Agrippa, — be was 
oonsnl with Lucius Oallus, — would not hold the tri- 
umph, deeming it disgraceful for him to exalt himself 
when Cieear had fared poorly, but set to work heart 
and soul to fit out the fleet. All along the coasts of 
Italy vessels were taking shfφe; but since no shore 
was found safe for them to ride at anchor, — the ma- 
jority of the coast land being still in those days without 
harbors, — he conceived and esecuted a magnificent en- 
terprise which I shall describe at some length, showing 
its nature and the present characterisUcs of the locality 
where it took place. 

At Cyme in Campania, between Misennm and Puteoli, — BO — 
there IB & crescent-shaped spot It is shut in by small 
hille, bare except in a few places, and the sea there 
forms a kind of triple bay. The first is outside and 
near the cities; the second is s^arated from it by a 
small passage ; and the third, like a real harbor, is seen 
far back. The last named is called Avemus, and the 
middle bay Lucrinue: the outer one belongs to the 
Tyrrhenian Sea and takes its name from that water. 
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B. c. 37 In this roadstead witiim the other two, whidi had but 
narrow entrancee then, Agrippa, by catting channels 
close along the shore throiigh tbe land separating La• 
crinos from the sea on each side, prodnced harbors af- 
fording most safe andiorage for ships. While the men 
irere working a certain image situated above Avemns, 
either of Calypeo to whom this plac^ wbither they say 
Odysseus also sailed, is devoted, or to some other 
heroine, was covered with sweat like a hmnan body. 

— Bi— Now what this imported I oannot say; bat I will go on 
to tell of everything else worth reporting which I saw 
in that place. These mountains dose to the inner 
bodies of water have springs foil of both fire and water 
in considerable quantity mixed together. Neither of 
the two elements is anywhere to be found by itself 
(tiiat is, neither pore fire or cold water alone is to be 
se^i) but from their association the water is heated 
and ϋΐ6 fire moistened. The former on its way down 
the foothills to the sea rnns into reservoirs and the 
inhabitants conduct the steam from it through pipes 
into rooms set up high, where they use the steam for 
vapor baths. The higher it ascends from the earth, 
and from the water, the dryer it becomes. Costly ap- 
paratus has been installed for taming both the fire 
and the vapor to practical use ; and tiiey are very well 
suited for employment in the conduct of daily life and 
also for effecting cures. 

Now besides these products that mountain makes an 

earth, the pemliar nature of which I am going to de- 

ecribe. Since the fire has not the power of burning 
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(for by ite union with the water all its blazing qnalitiee b. α S7 
are extinguished) but is still able to separate and melt 
the enbetances with which it comes in contact, it follows 
that the oily part of the earth is melted by it, whereas 
the herd and what I might call the bony part of it is 
left as it was. Hence the masses of earth necessarily 
become porons and when exposed to the dry air cnim- 
ble into dnst, bnt when they are placed in a swirl of 
water and sand grow into a solid piece; as much of 
them as is in the liquid hardens and petrifies. The 
reason for this is that the brittle element in them is 
disintegrated and broken np by the fire, whidi possesses 
the same nature, bnt by the admixtare of dampness is 
billed, and so, being compressed all over, through and 
throngh, becomes indissoluble. Such is Bais, where 
Agrippa as soon as he had constructed the entrances 
collected ships and rowers, of whidi he fortified the 
former with armor and trained the latter to row on 
wooden benches. 

Now the population of Borne was being disturbed by — ss — 
signs. Among the various pieces of news brought to 
them was one to the- effect that many dolphins battied 
with one another and perished near Aspis, the African 
city. And in the viclaity of the City blood descended 
from heaven and was smeared all about by the birds. 
When at the Ludi Bomani not one of the senators was 
entertained on the Capitol, as had been the custcon, 
they took this, too, as a portent Again, the incident 
that happened to Livia caused her pleasure, bnt in- 
spired the rest with terror. A white bird carrying a 
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B. c.^^ Sprig of fruited laurel had been thrown by an eagle 

(β. «. 717) , J -ο 

into her lap. As this seemed to be a sign of no small 
importance, she took care of the bird and planted the 
lanrel. The latter took root and greir, so that it amply 
supplied those who were afterward to celebrate tri- 
umphs ; and Livia was destined to hold Csesar's power 
in a fold of her robe and to dominate him in every- 
— BS— thing. The rest, however, in the City had their peace 
of mind thoroughly shattered by this and the differ- 
ences between offidals. Not only the consuls and pne- 
tors but even the qmestors were arrayed against one 
another, and this lasted for some time. The reason 
was that all were anxious not so mudi to hold office a 
longer time at home as to be connted among* the ex- 
of&cials and secure the outward honors and influence 
that belonged to that dass. They were no longer 
chosen for any specified time, but took just long enough 
to enter upon the title of the office and resign, whenever 
it so seemed good to those in power. Many did both 
on the same day. Some actually had to abandon hope 
of office through poverty, and in this I am not speak- 
ing of those then supporting Sextus, who had been dis- 
enfranchised as if by some principle of right. But we 
have the case of a certain Marcus Oppins who through 
lack of means desired to resign the ledileehip, — boUt 
he and his father had been among the proscribed, — 
and Qie populace would not permit it, but contributed 
money for bis various necessities of life and the ex.- 
penses of his office. And the story goes that some 
criminals, too, really came into the theatre in maeka 
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as if they were actors and left their money there with 
the rest. So this man was loved by the moltitnde while 
in life and at his death not long after was carried to 
the Campns Martina and there burned and bnried. 
The senate was indignant at the utter devotion of the 
masses to him and took up his bones, on the plea that 
it was impions for them to lie in that consecrated 
spot; they were persuaded by the pontifiees to make 
this declaration although they bnried many other men 
there both before and after. 

At this same period Antony came into Italy again 
from Syria. The reason he gave was tiiat be in- 
tended to bear his share of the war against Seztns be- 
canse of Cieear's mishaps; he did not, however, stay 
by hie coUeagae, bnt, having come to spy upon his ac- 
tione rather than to accomplish anything, he gave him 
some ships and promised to send others, in return for 
which he received heavy-armed infantry and set sail 
himself, stating that he was going to condnct a cam- 
paign agaiost the Partbians. Before he departed they 
presented to each other their mutual grievances, at first 
through friends and t^en personally. As tiiey had no 
leisnre for war together they became reconciled in a 
way, chiefly through the instrumentality of Octavia. 
In order that they might be boxmd by still more ties of 
relationship Ctesar betrothed bis daughter to Antyl- 
Ins, Antony's son, and Antony betrothed to Domitius, 
thongh he had been an assassin of Cseear and had been 
proecribed to die, his own daughter, borne to him by 
Octavia. This was all mutual pretence. They had 
no intention of carrying out any of these nnions, bnt 
were acting a part in view of l^e needs of tbe existing 
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sitnation. FnrthermoTe Antony sent Octavia herself 
at once from Corcyra to Italy, tiiat she might not share 
his danger while he was warring against tiie Parthi- 
ane. Besides the above negotiations at that time thef 
removed Sextos from his priesthood as well as from the 
consulship to which he had been appointed, and granted 
themselves diief aatiiority for another five years, since 
the first period had elapsed. After this Antony has- 
tened to Syria and Ciesar gave his attention to the 
war. Nearly everything went as he wished, bnt Menas, 
who was naturally nntmstworthy and always followed 
the fortunes of the stronger, and was further vexed be- 
cause he held no office bat had been made a subordinate 
of Sabinns, deserted again to Sextos. 
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How Antony by guile captured Artavasdes, the king of 
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(BOOK 43, BOISSEFAIN.) 
This happened in the winter when Lnciua Q«llina and ~^ — 
Cocceins Nerva became consuls. Cssar, when his fleet <«• «- tis) 
had he&a made ready and spring set in, started from 
Bais and coasted along Italy, having great hopes of en- 
compassing Sicily on all sides. For he was sailing 
thither with many ships and those of Antony were al- 
ready in the strait. Also Lepidus, though reluctantly, 
had promised to assist him. His greatest ground of 
confidence lay in the height of the vessels and the 
thickness of the timbers. They had been built un- 
nsoally stout and unusually high so as to carry the 
largest number of marines possible ; indeed, they were 
surmounted by towers, in order that the conflict might 
be waged from a higher point, as if from a wall : they 
were further intended to resist the rammings of an- 
tagonists and to bend aside their beats by making 
the collision more violent. With sudi calculations 
Cssar was hastening to Sicily. As he was passing the 
promontory of Palinnrus, so-called, a great storm fell 
upon him. This destroyed many ships, and Menas 
coming npon the rest in confusion burned a number 
and towed away the rest And had he not again 
changed sides on the promise of immunity and through 
some other hopes, besides betraying the whole fleet 
that he commanded by receiving some triremes that 
simulated desertion, Csesar's voyage to Sicily on this 
occasion also would have proved fruitlees. Menas 's 
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B. α Μ action was due to the fact that he was not allowed by 
Sextos to fight against Lepidus and was under sns- 
pidon in nearly every way. Cxsar was then extremely 
glad to receive him, bnt trusted him no longer. He 
first repaired the damaged ships, freed the slaves that 
served on the triremes, and assigned the spare seamen 
(many of whom when their vessels were destroyed in 
the wreck had dived and escaped by swimming) to 
Antony's fleet, which was short of men. Them he came 
to Lipara, and leaving there Agrippa and the ships, re- 
turned to the mainland with the intention of transport- 
ing the infantry across into Sidly, when an opportu- 
nity should arise. 

—a— On learning this Sextus himself lay quietly at anchor 
off Messana, watching for his attempt to cross, and 
ordered Demochares to anchor opposite Agrippa at 
Mylfe. This pair spent most of the time in testing 
each outer's strength according as each one would tem- 
porarily give way a little; yet they did not dare to risk 
an engagement with their entire armaments. They 
were not acquainted with each other's forces and on 
both sides they figured everything about their oppo- 
nents as being greater and more terrible than the 
reality. Finally Agrippa comprehended that it was not 
advantageous for him to delay, — for the adherents of 
Sextus, occupying a friendly position, had no need to 
hurry, — and taking the best of his ships set out for 
Μ ylsB to spy out the numbers of the enemy. As he could 
not see them all and no one of them manifested any in- 
clination to come out into the open sea, he despised 
them, and on bis return made preparations to sail 
against Myl» on the following day with all his ships. 
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Bnuoehares came to mach the same condnsion. He had B. c. se 

(•. w. 718) 

the idea that the ships which had approached him were 
the only ones, and seeing that they sailed very slowly 
by reason of their size he sent for Sextus by night and 
made pr^arations to assail Lipara itself. When day 
broke, they were sailing against each other, expecting 
to meet inferior nnmbers. As they came near together — •— 
and each contrary to his expectations saw that his op- 
ponents were many more than he had thought, they 
were at first both alike thrown into confusion, and 
some even backed water. Then, fearing flight more 
than battle, becanse in the latter they hoped to prevail, 
bat in the former they expected to be utterly destroyed, 
they moved toward eadi other and joined in conflict on 
the sea. The one side sorpaseed in the number of its 
ships, the other in the experience of its sailors : to the 
first the hei^t of the vessels, the thic^ess of the cat- 
heads and the towers were a help, bat charges strai^t 
ahead furthered the progress of the second, and the 
strength of Ciesar's marines was matched by the dar- 
ing of their antagonists; for the majority of them, 
being deserters from Italy, were qnite desperate. Aa 
a result, possessing the mutual advantages and defi- 
ciencies which I have mentioned, they had equal power 
contributed by their ev«ily balanced equipment, and so 
their contest was dose for a very long period. The 
followers of Sextus alarmed their opponents by tiie 
way they dashed np the waves : and they knocked holes 
in some ships by aesailiog them with a rush and burst- 
ing opoi the parts outside the oars, hot as they were 
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I. c. 3β Btmck from the towers is the combat and bronght 
alongside by grappling irons, they suffered no Less 
harm than they inflicted. The Csesarians, also, wlieTi 
they came into close conflict and had crossed over to 
the hostile shipe, proved superior; but as the enemy 
leaped oat into the sea -whenever the boats sank, and by 
iheiT swimming well and being lightly equipped suc- 
ceeded easily in climbing upon others, the attackers 
were at a corresponding disadvantage. Meantime the 
rapidity with which the ships of the one party coold 
sail proved an offset to the solidity of those on the 
other side, and the heavines of the latter counterbal- 

—4— anced the agility of the former. Late in the day, near 
nightfall, Caesar's party finally conquered, bat insti- 
tuted no pursuit : the reason as it appears to me and 
may be eonjectui:ed from probability was thatthey could 
not overtake the fleeing ships and were afraid of jim- 
ning aground in the shallows, with which tbey were un- 
acquainted, near the coast. Some say that Agrippa be- 
cause he was battling for Csesar and not for himself 
thought it sofBcient merely to roat hie adversaries. 
For he had been in the habit of saying to his most inti- 
mate associates that the majority of those holding 
sovereign power wish no one to display more ability 
than tiiemselves; and tiiat they attended personally 
to nearly all such matters as afford them a conquest 
without effort, but assign the less favorable and more 
complicated business to others. And if they ever are 
forced to entrust some dioice enterprise to their as- 
eistants, they are irritated and displeased at the lat- 
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ter's r^iown. They do not pray that these subordi- b, c. 3β 
nates may be defeated and fare badly, yet they do not 
choose to have tiiem win a complete success and secare 
glory from it. His advice therefore was that the man 
who intended to snrvive mnst relieve his masters of the 
annoyance incident to snch undertakings and still re- 
serve for them the aucoessfnl completion of the work. 
As for me, I know that the above is regularly true and 
that Agrippa paid attention to it, but I am not setting 
down that on that particular occasion tbis was the 
canse of his failure to pursue. For be was not able, 
no matter how much he might have desired it, to follow 
up the foe. 

While the naval battle was in progress, Cssar, as — 5— 
soon as he perceived that Sextus was gone from Mes- 
sana and that the strait was destitute of guards, did not 
let slip this opportunity of the war but immediately etn- 
barked on Antony's vessels and crossed to Tauro- 
meninm. Yet this seizure of the opportunity was not 
accompanied by good fortune. No one prevented him 
from sailing or disembarking, and he constructed his 
camp, as he had done everything else, at leisure. When, 
however, the naval battle bad ended, Sextns got back 
to Messana with speed, and learning of Ciesar's pres- 
ence he qui<^y filled the ships with fresh warriors and 
assailed him with the vessels and also with his heavy- 
armed men on land. Csesar did not come out to fight 
the latter, but sailed out against Sextus through con- 
tempt of the few opposing ships and because Ibey had 
been previously defeated : then it was that he lost the 
majority of his fleet and barely avoided destruction 
himself. He coold not even escape to his own m^i 
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B. '^■^B that were in Sicily but was glad to reach tiie nuunland 
in safety. He was himself then in &ecaTil7, but was 
mightily disturbed at sedng hie army cat off on the is- 
land. Ξϊβ confidence was not restored until a fish of 
its own accord jumped out of the sea and fell at his 
feet. By this incidait hie spirits were invigorated, 
and he believed the soothsayers who had told him that 
ho shonld make SicUy his slave. 

—β— Csesar in haste sent for Agrippa to render aid to 
them, and meantime they were being besieged. Wlien 
provisions began to fail them and no rescuing force 
appeared, Comifidus their leader became afraid that' 
if he stayed where he was he should in. die coarse of 
lime be compelled by hunger to yield to the besieging 
party; and he reflected that while he delayed there in 
that way none of the enemy would oome into conflict 
with him, because he was stronger in point of heavy• 
armed infantry, but if he should go forward in any 
direction one of two things would happen, — either they 
would be attacked by the enrany and come off victorious, 
or, if their adversaries were unwilling to do this, they 
woxUd retire to a place of safety, get a supply of pro- 
visions, and obtain some help from Csesar or from 
Agrippa. Therefore he burned all the vessels which 
had survived from the sea-fight and had been cast up 
against the ramparts, and started out himself as if to 
proceed to Mylie. Both cavalry and light-armed troops 
attacked him from a distance (not daring to come to 
close quarters) and proved frightfully troublesome 
to him. For the enemy came close, whenever there was 
good opportunity, and again turned 'back with rapid- 
ity. But his men, being heavy-aimed, oould not pursue 
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them in any way owing to the weight of their armor, 
and were endeavoring to protect the tinarmed, who 
liad heea saved from the fleet. As a result they were 
continnally suffering disastronsly and conld do no 
damage in retnm; for, in case they made β msh npon 
any gronp, they would put the foe to flight, hnt not 
being able to pnrsne farther they fonnd themselvee 
in a worse plight on their retnm, since by their sortie 
they had been isolated. They endured the greatest 
hardship thronghont their entire jonmey, bnt chiefly 
in crossing the rivers. Then their adversaries henmied 
than in as they were going along rapidly, in disorder, 
a few at a time, as nsnal on such occasions, and struck 
them in favorable spots that they saw exposed. They 
were shot at, moreover, whenever they encountered 
places that were muddy or where the current was 
strong, and when fliey happened to be stack for a 
moment or were carried down stream. This the enemy 
did for three whole days and on the last dranoralized 
them completely, especially since Sextns with his heavy- 
armed contingent had been added to their attacking 
force. Consequently the Csesarians no longer monmed 
such as were perishing but counted them fortunate to 
escape from further torment, and in their hopelessness 
wished that they, too, were among those already dead. 
The wounded were far more in number than those 
who died, and being stmck from a distance with stones 
and javelins and receiving no blow from near at hand 
their wonnds were in many places, and not as a role 
favorably located. These men were themselves in 
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. great dietress and they caused the βπτνΐτοτβ far more 
trouble than did the enemy. For if they were carried 
tbey usually brought about the death of the men snp- 
porting them, and if they were left behind, they threw 
the whole army into dejection by their lam^ite. The 
detachment would have periBbed utterly, bad not the 
foe, though reluctantly, taken their hands off them. 
Agrippa, after winning tbe naval battle, had sailed 
back to Lipara, but when he learned that Seztua bad 
tied to Messana and Demochares had gone off in some 
otber direction, he crossed over to Sidly, occupied 
Myke and Tyndarie, and sent food and soldiers to the 
other party. Sextus, thinking tiiat Agrippa himself 
would come likewise, became frightened and beat a 
hasty retreat before his approach, even abandoning 
some baggage and supplies in hie fortifications. The 
followers of Cornificins obtained from these ample 
support and made their way in safety to Agrippa. 
Caesar received them back with praises and gifts, al- 
though he had treated them after the victory of 
Agrippa in a very supercilious manner, thinking the 
latter had finished the war. Comifidus, indeed, prided 
himself so much upon his preservation of the soldiers, 
that in Borne, whenever he went out of his house to 
dine, he always returned home on the back of an 
elephant. 

Cssar after this entered Sidly aod Sextas oieamped 
opposite him is the vicinity of Artemisium. They did 
not have any great battle at once, but indulged in a few 
slight cavalry skirmishes. While they were stationed 
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there in hostile array Sextus received as an accession B- c- s• 
Tisienus Gallus, and Caesar Ijepidns with his forces. 
Lepidns had encountered the storm which I mentioned, 
and also Demochares, and he had lost a nmnher of ships : 
he did not come to Oseear immediately, hat on account 
of his reverse or to the end that his colleague should 
face difficulties by himself or in the wish to draw Sex- 
tos away from him he had made an assault on Lily- 
liteum. Gallus was sent thither by Sextus and contended 
against him. From there both the contestants, as they 
accomplished nothing, went to Artemisium. Gallus 
proved a sonrce of strength to Sextus, but Lepidos 
qnarreled with Ctesar; he claimed the privilege of 
mana^g everything on equal terms with Csesar as his 
fellow-commander, whereas he was employed by him 
entirely in the capacity of lieutenant: therefore he 
indined to favor Sextos and secretly held communica- 
tion with him. Cssar suspected this, but dared not 
give expression to his doubts and alienate him openly, 
nor could he safely conceal his thoughts: he felt it 
woold look sospicioos if he should not consult him at all 
and that it would be dangerous to reveal all his plans. 
Hence he determined to dispose of the uncertainty as 
quickly as possible, before there was any rebelUon, 
thongh for most reasons there was no need of par- 
ticolar haste. Ξβ had as much food and as much 
money as Sextus, and therefore hoped to overthrow 
him without effort before a great while. Still, when 
he had once reached this decision, he himself led out 
his land force and marshaled it in front of the camp, 
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B- '^-^g, 'while eimnltaneonsly Agrippa sailed dose in and lay 
at andior. Sextns, whose forces were far inferior to 
theirs, would not oppoeo them on either element This 
lasted for several days. Finally, Pompey became 
afraid that he might be despised for his behavior 
and be deserted by his allies, hence he gave orders 
for the ships to weigh andior; in these he reposed 
i —β— his diief tmst. When the signal was raised and 
the trumpet gave the first call, all the boats joined 
battle near the land and the infantry force of both 
alike was marshaled at the very edge of the 
breakers, so that the spectacle was a most no- 
table one. The whole sea in that vicinity was 
fuU of ships, — they were so many that they formed 
a long line, — and the land jnst back of it was occapied 
by the armed men, while that further removed, but 
adjoining, was taken up by the rest of the throng that 
followed each side. Wherefore, though the struggle 
seemed to be between the fighters on the ships alone, 
in reality the others too participated. For those on 
the ships contended more valiantly in order to exhibit 
their prowess to those beholding them, and the latter, 
in spite of being considerably separated from them, 
nevertheless in watdiing the men in action were them- 
selves in a way concerned in the conflict. The battle 
was for a long time an even one, the fighting being pre- 
cisely similar to that in previous encounters, and the 
men on shore followed it with minds eqnally intent. 
They were very hopeful of having the whole war set- 
tled by this engagement : yet they felt encouraged even 
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fihonld that not prove the case, the one party expecting 
that if they shoTild conquer then no fnrtiier labor of 
importance would be theirs, and that if they should 
prevail on this occasion they would incur no farther 
danger of defeat. Accordingly, in order tiiat they 
might keep their eyes fixed upon the action and not 
incommode those taking part in it they were Bil»it 
or employed but little shouting. Their cries were di- 
rected to the combatants or were addressed by way of 
invocation to the gods ; such as got the upper hand re- 
ceived praise and such as gave way abuse, and besides 
uttering many ra:hortation& to their warriors they 
shouted not a little against each other, wishing their 
own men to hear more easily what was said, and their 
opponeuts to catch familiar words less frequently. 
While the two sides were equally matched, these were 
the conditions among both parties alike and tiiey even 
tried to show by gestures of the whole body tiiat they 
coold see and understand. When, however, the adher- 
ents of Seztus were routed, then in unison and with 
one impulse the one side raised the ptean and the others 
a wail of lamentation. The soldiers as if they too had 
shared defeat at once retired to Kessana. Csesar took 
up sndi of the vanquished as were cast on shore and 
went into the sea itself to set on fire all the vessels 
that rui aground in shoal water; thus there was no 
safety for such as continued to sail, for they would be 
disabled by Agrippa, nor for such as tried to land any- 
where, for they were destroyed by C»sar, except for a 
few that made good their escape to Messana. In this 
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B. c 30 hard position Demodiarea on the point of being taken 
slew himself and Apollophanea who had his ship un- 
scathed and might beve J3ed went over to Otesar, The 
same was done by others, — by Gallus and all the cav- 
alry that followed him and snbseqiiently by some of the 

— 1>— infantry. This most of all caused Sextos to despair 
of the situation, and he resolved to flee. He took his 
daughter and certain other persons, his money and the 
rest of his chief valuables, put them by night aboard 
of suab ships as sailed beet out of the nomber that bad 
been preserved, and departed. No one pursued him, 
for his sailing had been secret and Csesar was tempo- 
rarily in the midst of great disturbance. 

Lepidus had attacked Messana and on being admitted 
to the town set fire to some of it and pillaged other 
portions. "When Cssar on ascertaining this came np 
qnic^y and withstood him, he was alarmed and slipped 
out of the city, but encamped on a strong hUl and made 
complaints about his treatment; be detailed all the 
slights he had received and demanded all that had been 
conceded to him according to their first compact and 
further laid claim to Sicily, on the ground that he had 
helped subdue it He sent some men to Csesar with 
these charges and diallenged him to submit to arbitra- 
tion: his forces consisted of troops which he had 
brought in from Libya and all of those who had been 
left behiad in Messana; for he had been the first to 
enter it and had suggested to them some hopes 

—IS— of a change in the government. Cxsar made 
no answer to it, thinking that be bad justice 
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all on his side and in Me weapons, since he ^ '^ ^ 
^^ . (a. *■ 718) 

vas stronger than his rival. He immediately set 

oat, however, against him with some few followers, 
expectdng to alarm him by his soddenness, — Lepidus 
not being of an energetic nature, — and to win over his 
soldiers. On accoimt of the fewness of the men araram- 
panying him they thonght when he entered the camp 
that he was on a peaceful errand. But as his words 
were not at all to tiieir liking, they became irritated 
and attacked him, even killing some of the men: he 
himself quickly received aid and was saved. After 
this he came against them once more with his entire 
army, shut them within their ramparts, and besieged 
them. This made them afraid of capture, and withoat 
creating any general revolt, through dread of Lepidus, 
they individually, a few at a time or one by one, de- 
serted him and transferred tiieir aUegianoe. In this 
Avay he too was compelled on his own initiative to array 
himself in mourning garments and become a suppliant 
of Cteaar. As a result Lepidus was shorn of all au- 
fliority and could not even live in Italy without a guard. 
Of those who had been enlisted in the cause of Sextos, 
monbers of the senatorial or equestrian classes were 
punished, save a few, while in the case of the rank and 
file all free citizens were incorporated in the legions of 
Cesar, and those that had been slaves were given back 
to their masters for vengeance: in case no master 
could be found for any one of them, he was impaled. 
Of the cities some voluntarily opened their gates to 
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. the victor and received pardon, and others resisted him 
and were disinplined. 

While Cieear was thus occupied iaa soldiers revolted. 
Beiof 60 many they drew «iconragement from their 
very nmnhers and when they stopped to think of their 
dangers and the hopes that rested on them they became 
insatiable in tiie matter of rewards, and gath^ing in 
groups they demanded whatever each one longed for. 
When their talk had no effect, — for Ceesar since no 
enemy longer confronted him made light of them, — 
they became clamorons. Setting before him all the 
hardships they had endured and bringing to his notice 
any promise he had ever made them they uttered 
many threats besides, and thought to render him willy- 
nilly their slave. As they gained nothing this way, 
they demanded with much heat and deafening shouts 
to bo relieved at least from further service, saying tliey 
were worn out. This was not because they really 
wished to be free from it, for most of them were in 
tiieir prime, but because they had an inkling of the 
coming conflict between Ciesar and Antony and for that 
reason set a high value upon themselves. And what 
they could not obtain by requests they expected they 
could secure by threatening to abandon him. Not even 
this, however, served their purpose. Ciesar would not 
yield to th^n, even if he knew for an absolute certainty 
that the war was going to occur and clearly understood 
their wishes. He did not think it proper for a com- 
mander to do anything against his will under compul- 
sion from the soldiers, because they would be sure, if 
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acHoie other matter. So he pretended that their request 
was a fair one and their desire only bnman and dis- 
miseed fii^t those that had accompanied him in the 
campaign against Antony at Mntina, and next, since 
the rest were troublesome, all of them who had iteea 
ten years in the service. And in order to restrain the 
remainder he gave further notice that lie would no 
longer employ any one of them^ no matter how much 
each a person might wish it. On hearing this they 
uttered not another word, hut began to exhibit great 
devotion toward him because he announced that he 
would give to the men that had been released, — not to 
all, save to the first of them, but to the worthiest, — 
everything that he had promised, and would assign 
them land. They were also influenced by the fact that 
he gave to all of them five hundred denarii and to 
those who had been victors in the sea-fight a crown of 
olive besides. After this he inspired them all per- 
sonally with great hopes and the centurions with the 
idea that he would appoint them to the senatorial 
bodies in their native lands. Upon his lieutenants he 
bestowed various gifts and upon Agrippa a golden 
crown adorned with beaks of ships, — a decoration 
given to nobody before or since. And it was later rati- 
fied by a decree that as often as any persons cele- 
brated a triumph, wearing^ the laurel crown, Agrippa 
should always wear this trophy of the naval encounter. 

> V«ib inggeatod by LraneUvliu. 
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In this way Caesar calmed the soldiers temporarily. 
The money he gave them at once and the land not mndi 
later. And since what was still held by the govermnent 
at the time did not suffice, he bou^t more in addition, 
especially considerable from the Campanians dwelliog 
in Capua, since their city needed a nmnber of settlers. 
To them he also gave in return the so-called Julian 
ftopply of water, one of their chief soorees of pride 
at all times, and the Gnosian territory,' from wiiicL• 
tiiey still gather harvests. 

That took place later. At the time under discussion 
he administered the government in Sidly and through 
Statilius Taurus won both the Libyas without a strug- 
gle and sent back to Antony a number of ships equiva- 
lent to those lost. Meantime conditions in Etraria 
whicQi had been fall of rebellion regained a state of 
quiet when the inhabitants heard of his victory. The 
people of the capital unanimously bestowed laudations 
upon him and images, the rig^t to front seats and an 
arch surmounted by a trophy, as well as the privilege of 
riding into the city on horseback, of wearing tiie laurel 
crown on all occasions, and of holding a banquet with 
his wife and children in the precinct of the Capitoline 
Jupiter on the anniversary of the day that he had con- 
quered, which was to be a perpetual day of thanksgiv- 
ing. This is what they granted him directly after the 
victory. The persons to announce it were, first, a 
soldier stationed in the city, who on the very day in 

3 This ii the well-known Odomm !n Crete. For further infonnfttion in 
ngurd to the matter eee Strabo X, 4, (p. 477) ud Telleina Feter- 
ctdua, II, 81, 2. 
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question had become possessed by some god and after 
saying and doing many tmosaal things finally ran up to ' 
the temple on the Capitol and laid bis sword at the 
feet of Jupiter to signify that there 'wonld be no fur- 
ther use for it; after that came the rest who had been 
present at the action and had been sent to Home by 
Ciesar. When he arrived himself he assembled them 
according to ancestral custom outside tbe pomerium, 
gave them an account of what had been done, and re- 
nounced some of the honors voted him. Ξβ tiien re- 
mitted the tribute called for by the rej^stered lists and 
everything else that was owing the government since 
before the period of the civil wars, abolished certain 
taxes, and refused to accept the priesthood of Lepidus, 
which was offered to him; for it was not lawful to 
take away the appointment from a man still alive. At 
tins time they voted him many other distinctions. Some 
at once dedared that this striking magnanimity of his 
at this time was due to the calumnies of Antony and of 
Lepidus and was intended to lay the blame of former 
unjnst behavior upon them alone. Others said that 
tince he was unable in any way to collect the debts ha 
made of the people's impotency a favor that cost him 
nothing. In spite of this various talk that gained cur- 
rency in different quarters they now resolved that 
a house be presented to him from the public treas- 
ury. He had made the place on the Palatine which he 
tad bought to erect a structure public property, and 
had consecrated it to ApoUo, because a thunderbolt 
had descended upon it. Hence they voted >ιίτη the 
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B. c. se house and protection from any insnlt by deed or word. 

(β. «. 71β) J J 

Any one who committed sndi an offence was to be 
boond by the same penalties as prevailed in the case of 
a tribnne. For he received permiseion to sit upon the 
&ame beaches with them. 

— le— These were the gifts bestowed upon Cffisar by the 

sNiate. As for him, he enrolled among the aogors, 
above the proper number, Valerius Messala, whom he 
previously in the proscriptions condemned to death, 
made the people of Utica citiz^is, and gave orders that 
no one should wear purple clothing except senators 
and such as held public office. For it had been already 
appropriated by ordinary iadividnals in a few cases. 
In this same year there was no iedile owing to a lack 
of candidates, and the pnetors and the tribunes per- 
formed the sdiles ' duties : also no pnetor urbanns was 
appointed for the Feris, but some of the regular 
praetors discharged his functions. Other matters in the 
city and in the rest of Italy were under tiie charge of 
one Gains Mscenas, a knight, both then and for a long 
time afterward. 

— IT— Now Sextue after taking ship from Messana was 

afraid of poreuit and suspected that there might be 
some act of treachery on the part of hie retinne. There- 
fore he gave notice to them that he was going to sail 
seaward, but when he had extinguished the light which 
flagships exhibit during night voyages for Uie purpose 
of having the rest follow close behind, he coasted along 
Italy, then went over to Corcyra and from there came to 
Cepballraiia. Here the remainder of his vessels, which. 
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lanoe been driTen from tiie course hy 
j<^ned him again. Accordingly, after calling them to- 
gether, he took off his general's nniform and made an 
addreee of which the substance was that while they 
remained together they could render no lasting aid to 
one another or escape detection, but if they scattered 
they could more easily make good their escape; and 
he advised each man to look out individually and sepa- 
rately for his own safe^. The majority were led to 
give ear to hie arguments and they departed in dif- 
ferent directions, while he with the remainder crossed 
OTer to Asia with the intention of going straight to 
Antony. When he reached Lesbos and learned that the 
latter had gone on a campaign against the Medes and 
that Cesar and Lepidns bad become estranged, he de- 
cided to winter in the country. The LesbianS} indeed, 
ont of affectionate remembrance for his father wen 
ready to receive and detain him. He ascertained, how- 
ever, that Antony had met with a mishap in Media, 
and rejected further that Qaius Fnmius, temporarily 
the governor of Asia, was not friendly to him. Hraice 
he did not r«nain, but hoping to succeed to Antony's 
leadership because a number of men had come to him 
from Sicily and still others had rallied around him, 
some drawn by the glamour of his father's renown 
and some who were seeking a livelihood, he resumed 
Oie outfit of a general and continued his preparations 
to occupy the opposite shore. Meantime Antony had 
got back again into friendly territory and on learning 
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ins was doing pr(»nised he would i 
amnesty and favor, if he would lay down his arma. 
Sextos wrote ha<^ to the effect that he would obey him, 
hnt did not do bo, because he felt a contempt for the 
man, inspired by his recent disaetere, and because he 
immediately set off for Egypt Hence he held to his 
previous design and entered into negotiations with the 
Parthians. Antony ascertained this, but without tnm• 
ing back sent against him the fleet and Marcos Titias, 
who had formerly come to him from Seztns and was 
still with him. Seztns received information of this 
move in advance, and in alarm, since his preparationa 
were not yet complete, abandoned his anchorage. He 
went forward then, taking the course which seoned 
most likely to afford escape, and reached Nicomedea, 
where he was overtaken. At this he opwned n^otia^ 
tiona with Antony, placing some hope in him because 
of the kindness i^ich had been shown him. When the 
chieftain, however, refused to enter into a truce with 
him without first taking posBcsaion of the ships and the 
rest of hie force, Sextas despaired of safety by sea, 
put all of his heavier baggage into the ships (which he 
thereupon burned) and proceeded inland. Titius and 
Fumius pursued him, and overtaking him at Midaeium 
in Phrygia surrounded him and captured him alive. 
iWh^i Antony learned this he at first under the ίη- 
finence of anger sent a despatdi that the captive should 
be put to death, but again not long after repenting' 
< k . . that his life should be spared * Now 

1 Then U *t thii point » gap of one line in tlw 1£8β. 
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the bearer of the second letter came in before the first, b. c. se 

(a. II. 718) 

and later Titins received the epistle in regard to killing 
him. Thinking, therefore, that it was really the second, 
or else knowing the trath bnt not caring to heed it, he 
followed the order of the arrival of the two, bnt not 
their manifest intention. So Seztns was execnted in 
the consulship of Lucius Comificius and one Seztns b. c. as 
Pompeins. CKsar held a horse-race in honor of the 
errent, and set up for Antony a chariot in front of the 
rostra and images in the temple of Concord, giving him 
also authority to hold banquets there with his wife and 
children, this being similar to the decree that had once 
been passed in his own honor. He pretended to be still 
Antony's friend and was endeavoring to console him 
for the disasters inflicted bj the Parthians and in that 
way to cnre any jealousy that mi^t be felt at his own 
victory and the decrees which followed it. 

This was what Csesar did: Antony's experience with — le— 
the barbarians was as follows. PubUus Ventidius {α,Ή,'τιβ) 
heard that Pacorus was gathering an army and was in- 
vading Syria, and became afraid, since the cities had 
not grown quiet and the legions were still scattered in 
winter-qnarters, and e^ he acted as follows to delay 
him and make the assembling of an army a slow proo- 
ess. He knew that a certain prince Cbamuens, with 
whom he enjoyed an acquaintance, was rather disposed 
to favor the Parthian cause. Ventidius, then, honored 
him as if he had his entire confidence and took him as 
an adviser in some matters where he could not himself 
be injured and would cause Channsus to think he pos- 
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i^' ^'ηβϊ '^^'^^^ ^ "^^'et hidden eeai^ts. Having reached this 
point he affected to be afraid that the barbarians mi^t 
abandon the place where they cnstomarily crossed tlie 
£nphrateB near where the city Zengma ie located, and 
nse some other road farther down the river. The lat- 
ter, he said, was in a flat district convenient for the 
enemy, whereas the former was hilly and smted them 
beet He persTiaded the prince to believe this and 
through the latter deceived Pacorns. The Parthian 
leader took the rente through the flat district, wiiere 
VentidiuB kept pretending he hoped he would not go, 
and as this was longer than the other it gave ttie 
— 80— Roman time to assemble his forces. So he met Facoma 
when he had advanced to Cyrreetician Syria and con- 
quered him. For he did not prevent them from croes• 
ing the river, and wh^i they had got across he did not 
at once atta^ th^u, so that they imputed sloth and 
weakness to the Romans and therefore marched against 
the Roman fortification, although on higher ground, 
expecting to take it without resistance. Wh^i a sally 
was suddenly made, the attacking party, being cavalry, 
was driven back without effort down the elope. At Um 
foot they defraided thfflnselves valiantly, — the majority 
of thffln were in armor, — but were confused by the 
unexpectedness of the onslaught and stumbling over 
one another were damaged most of all by the heavy- 
armed moi and the slingers. The latter struck them 
from a distance with powerful weapons and proved a 
very great annoyance. The fall of Paooms at this 
critical juncture injured them most of alL As soon as 
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they saw that their leader had perished, a few steadily ,^'^'^m 
contended over his body, but when these were des- 
troyed all tiie rest gave way. Some of them desired to 
escape homeward acrose the bridge and were not able, 
being cat off and killed before they could reach it, and 
others fled for refnge to Antiochue in Conunagene. 
Ventidins easily reduced the rest of the places in Syria, 
whose attitude had depended on the ontcome of tiie 
war, by sending the monarch's head about through the 
different cities ; their doubtful allegiance had been due 
to their extreme love for Pacorus because of his just- 
ness and mildness, — a love which had equaled that be- 
stowed by them npon any previous sovereign. The 
general• himself led an expedition against Antiodins 
on the plea that he had not delivered up the suppliants, 
but really because of his money, of which he had vast 
stores. 

When he bad progressed so far Antony suddenly — ai — 
came npon him, and so far from being pleased was 
actually jealous of bis having gained some reputation 
by his own efforts. Consequently he removed him 
from his command and «nployed him on no other busi- 
ness either at the time or later, though he obtained 
thanksgivings for both achievements and a triumph 
for his assistant's work. The Romans of the capital 
voted these honors to Antony as a result of his promi- 
nence and in accordance with law, because he was com- 
mander: but tiiey voted them also to Ventidins, since 
they thought that he had paid the Parthians in full 
throned the death of Pacorus for ttie disasters that 
VOL•. 3-16 241 
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Boman arms had inooired in the time of Craasos, es- 
pecdally emoe both events had befall^i on the same 
day of the corresponding years. And it turned out 
that Ventidins alone celebrated the trinmph, even as 
the victory had been his alone, for Antony met an un- 
timely fate, and he acquired a greater reputation from 
this fact and the irony of fortune alike. He himself 
had once marched in procession vith the other cap- 
tives at the triumph of Pompeins Strabo, and now he 
was the first of the Romans to celebrate a trinmph over 
the Parthians. 

This took place at a later period: at the time men- 
tioned Antony attacked Antiochus, shut him np in 
Samosata and proceeded to beside him. As he ac- 
complished nothing and the time was spent in vain, and 
be suspected that the soldiers felt coldly toward him on 
eccoTmt of bis dishonoring Ventidins, he secretly 
opened negotiations with the foe, and made fictitious 
agreements with him so that be might have a fair ap- 
pearing reason for withdrawal. In the ^id Antony got 
neither hostages (except two and these of little im- 
portance) nor the money which he had demanded, but 
he granted Antiochus the death of one Alexander, who 
had earlier deserted from ΐιϊτη to the Roman side. Af- 
ter doing this he set out for Italy, and Gains Sosius 
received from him the governorship of Syria and Cili- 
cia. This man subdued the Aradii, who had been be- 
sieged up to this time and had been reduced to hard 
straits by famine and disease, and conquered Anti- 
gonus in batUe after killing the Boman guards that he 
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kept abont him, and reduced him by siege when he to<A ^^ ^^. 
refuge in Jemsalem. The Jews had committed many 
ontragee upon the Bomans, — for the race is very bit• 
ter vrheai aroused to anger, — but they suffered far 
more themeelres. The first of them vere captured 
fighting for the precinct of their god, and later the 
rest on the day even then called the day of Saturn. And 
so great still were their religions scmplee that the men 
who had been first captured along with the temple ob- 
tained leave from Sosius when the day of Saturn came 
around again, and w^nt up with the remaining popular 
tion into the building, where they performed all the 
customary rites. These people Antony entrusted to 
one Herod to govern, and Antigonns he bound to a 
cross and flogged, — treatment accorded to no other 
king by the Romans, — and subsequently slew him. 

This was the course of events in the days of Claudius 
and Norbanue: the following year the Romans ac- — «8— 
complished nothing worthy of note in Syria. Antony <«. n.'ti7) 
arrived in Italy and returned again to the province, 
consuming the raitire season: and Sosius, becanse he 
would be advancing his master's interests and not hu 
own, and furthermore dreading his jealousy and anger, 
spent the time in devising means not for achieving suc- 
cess and drawing down his enmity, but for pleasing him 
by remaining quiet. Parthian affairs with no outside 
interference underwent a severe revolution from the 
following cause. Orodes their king succumbed to age 
and grief for Pacoms combined, and while still alive 
delivered the government to Phraates, the eldest of bia 
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*■ c. 87 rauaining diildren. He in bis discharge of it proved 
himself the most impious of men. He trea^^eroiiBly 
murdered his brothers, sons of the daughter of Antio- 
chus, because thej were his enperiors in excellence and 
{on their mothw'e side) in family: when Antiodiufi 
chafed onder this outrage he killed him in addition and 
after that destroyed the noblest men in the remaining 
population and kept committing many other abnaee. 
Conaequaitly a number of the more prominent per- 
sons abandoned him and betook themselves to varione 
places, some going to Antony, among whom was Mo- 
niBsee. This happened in the consulship of Agrippa 
—04— and Oallos. During the remainder of winter^ when 
. '«.'7») Gallufl and Nerva were holding office, Publius Canidius 
Crassus made a campaign against the Iberians that 
inhabit this portion of the world, conquered in batUe 
their king Fhamabazus and brought them into alli- 
ance •, with this king he invaded Albanis, the adjoining' 
conntiy, and, after overcoming the dwellers there and 
their king Zober, conciliated ihem likewise. Antony 
was elated at this and furthermore based great hopes 
upon Monaeses, who had promised him to lead his army 
and bring over to him most of Parthia without conflict. 
Hence the Roman took up the war against the Parthi- 
ans in earnest and besides iwRlriTig various presents to 
MoDsesee gave him three Boman cities to govern until 
he should finish the war, and promised him in addition 
tile Parthian kingdom. While they were so occupied 
Pbraatee became terrified, eei)ecially because the Par• 
thians took the flight of Monsses very mnch amiss, and 
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he opened n^^tiations with him, offering him anything B. c. se 
whatever, and so p^renaded him to return. When An- 
tony found this out, he was naturally angry, but did 
not kill Monsses although the latter was still in his 
power; for he felt enre he could not win the confidence 
of any other of the barbarians, in case he should do 
ench a thing, and he wanted to try a little trick against 
them. He accordingly released Momeses, apparently 
supposing the latter was going to bring the Parthian 
affairs under his control, and sent envoys with him to 
Phraates. Nominally he was arranging for peace on 
the condition of getting back the standards and the 
prisoners captured in the disaster of Crassns, intend- 
ing to take the kii^ off his guard while the latter was 
expecting a pacific settlement; but in fact he was put- 
ting everything in readiness for war. And he went as — ββ— 
far as the Euphrates, thinking it was free of goards. 
When, however, he found that whole region carefully 
guarded, he turned aside from it, but led a campaign 
against Artavasdes, the king of the Modes, persuaded 
thereto by the king of Greater Armenia, who had the 
same name and was an enemy of the aforementioned. 
Just as he was he at once advanced toward Armenia, 
and learning there that the Mode had gone a oonsidera- 
ble distance from hie own land in the discharge of hie 
duties as an ally of the Parthian king, he left behind 
tiie beasts of burden and a portion of the army with 
Oppius Statianus, giving orders for them to follow, and 
hims^ taking tiie cavalry and the strongest of the in- 
fantry hurried on in the confidence of seizing all his op- 
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B. c. 30 ponent's etrongholda atone blow;he aBsailed FraaepSt 
the royal residence, heaped up mounds and made 
constant attacks. When the Parthian and the Medan 
kings ascertained this, they left him to continue his idle 
toil, — for the walls were strong and many were de- 
fending them, — but assailed Statianns off his guard 
and wearied on the march and slew the whole detachr 
ment except Polemon, king of Pontas, 1^0 was then 
accompanying the expedition. Him alone they took 
alive and released in exchange for ransom. They were 
able to aeoomplish this because the Airmenian king was 
not present at the battle; but though he might have 
helped the Romans, as some say, he nmther did this nor 

— *•— joined Antony, but retired to his own country. An- 
tony hastened at the first message sent him by Stati- 
anus to go to his assistance, but was too late. For 
except corpses he found no on» This outcome caused 
him fear, but, inasmuch as he fell in with no barbarian^ 
be suspected that they had departed in some direction 
through terror, and this lent him new courage. Hence 
when he met them a little later he routed them, for his 
slingers were numerous, and as the latter could shoot 
fartiier than would the bows they infiicted severe in- 
jury upon the men in armor. However, he did not 
kill any remarkable number of them, because the bar- 
barians could ride fast. So he proceeded again against 
Praaspa and besieged it, though he did no great dam- 
age to the enemy; for the men inside the walls repulsed 
him vigorously, and those outside could not easily be 
entrapped into a combat. Thus he lost many of his 
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in searching for and bringing provis 
many by hie own discipline. At first, as long as they 
eonid get their food from somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood, they had no difficulty about either undertaking: 
they could attend to &e siege and safely secure sup- 
plies both at once. "Wlien, however, all material at 
hand had been used np, and the soldiers were obliged 
to go to some distance, it happened to them that if few 
were sent anywhere, not only did they not bring any- 
thing, hut they perished as well ; if a nomber were sent, 
they left the wall destitute of besiegers and meantime 
lost many men and many engines at the hands of the 
barbarians, who wonld make a sortie against them. 
For this reason Antony gave them all barley instead 
of wheat and destroyed every tenth man in some in- 
stances : indeed, tiie entire force which was supposed 
to be besieging endured the hardships of persons be- 
sieged. The men within the walls watched carefully 
for opportunities to make sallies ; and those outside 
harassed fearfully the Bomans that remained in posi- 
tion as often as they became separated, accomplishing 
this by making a sudden charge and wheeling about 
again in a narrow space; this force outside did not 
trouble the food trains while the latter were en route to 
the villages, but would fail npon them unexpectedly 
when scattered in the homeward march. But since An- 
tony even under these conditions maintained his place 
before the city, Phraates, fearing that in the long run 
he might do it some harm either by himself or tibrongh 
seenring some allied force, secretly sent some men to 
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open negotiatione with him and persuaded him by pre• 
tending that it would be very easy to eecure peace. Af- 
ter this, when men were sent to him by Antony, he held 
a oonference with tiiem seated npon a golden chair and 
twanging his bowstring; he first inveighed against 
th«n at length, but finally promised that he would 
grant peace, if they would straightway remove their 
oamp. On hearing this Antony was both alarmed at 
his boastfuluess and ready to believe that a truce 
could be secured if he himself should shift his position: 
hence he withdrew without destroying any of his im- 
plements of siege but behaved as if in friendly terri- 
tory. When he had done this and was awaiting the 
tmce, the Medes burned the engines and scattered the 
mounds, while the Parthians made no proposition to 
him respecting peace but suddenly attacked him and 
inflicted very serions damage. He found ont that he 
had been deceived and did not ventore to employ any 
further envoys, being sure that tbe barbarians would 
not agree to any reasonable terms, and not wishing to 
cast the soldiers into dejection by failing to arrange a 
truce. Therefore he resolved, since he had once 
started, to hurry on into Armenia. BCis troops took 
another road, since the one by which they had come 
they believed to have been blocked entirely, and on the 
way th^r sufferings were miusuaUy great. They came 
into unknown regions where they wandered at random, 
and furthermore the barbarians SMzed the passes in 
advance of their approach, digging trenches outside of 
some and building palisades in front of others, spoiled 
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the water-coursee everywhere, and drove away the 
flodcs. Ίώ. eaee th^ ever got a chance to march throng^ 
more favorable territory, the enemy would turn them 
aside from snch places by false amionncementa that 
they had been occupied befor^iandj and caused than 
to take different roads along which ambnscades had 
been previonely posted, so that many perished through 
snch mishaps and many of hunger. As a resalt there 
were some desertions, and they would all have gone 
over, had not the barbarians shot down before the eyes 
of the others any who dared to take this course. Con- 
sequently the men refrained from this, and from For- 
tone's hands obtained the following relief. One day 
when they fell into an ambush and were struck with 
fast-flying arrows, they suddenly made by joining 
ahields the testudo, and rested their left knees on the 
ground. The barbarians had never seen anything of 
the kind before and thought that they had fallen from 
their wounds and needed only one finishing blow; so 
they threw aside their bows, leaped from their horses, 
and drawing their da^^rs came dose to put an end to 
them. At this the Romans rose to their feet, spread 
out the phalanx at a word, and each one attacked the 
man nearest and facing him; thus they cut down great 
nmnberB since they were contending armed against an 
-unprotected foe, men prepared against men off their 
guard, heavy infantry against archers, Bomans against 
barbarians. All the survivors immediately retired and 
no one followed them for the future. 

This testudo and the way in which it is formed de- 
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B. c. ae serve a word of explanation. The baggage ammalSr 
the light-armed troops, and the cavalry are marshaled 
in the center of the army. Those infantrymen who use 
the oblong, hollow, grooved shieilde are drawn tip 
aronnd the edges, maHng a rectangular figore; and, 
fadog ontward with spear-points projecting,^ they al- 
dose the rest. The other infantrymen, who have flat 
shidds, form a compact body in the center and raise 
their shields above themselves and above all the rest, 
so that nothing bat shields can be seen in every part of 
the phalanx alike and all the men by the d«isity of for- 
mation are under shelter from missiles. It is so mar- 
velonsly strong that men can walk npon it, and when 
ever they get into a hollow, narrow passage, even 
horses and vehicles can be driven over it. Sach is the 
method of this arrangement, and this shows why it has 
received the title of testudo* — with reference to it» 
strength and to the excellent shelter it affords. They 
nse it in two ways : either they approach some fort to 
assault it, often even enabling men to scale the very 
walls, or where sometimes th^ are surrounded by 
archers they all bend together, — even the horses being 
taught to kneel and recline, — and thereby cause the 
foe to think tiiat they are exhausted; then, when the 
others draw near, they suddenly rise, to the letter's 
great alarm. 

1 UfliDK Naber"! emendfttion χροβιβίημίνοι. 

>ThB Latin word teitwdo, repreieDted in Greek Ιι^ tlie pneladr 
«qnjTklent χ*λάνη in Dio'e nuTBtlTe, meuis " tortoiae." 
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The testudo, tiien, ia the kind of device just de- —81 — 
scribed. As for Antony, he suffered no further harm (a. «. tib) 
from the oiemy, but underwent severe hardships by 
reason of the cold. It was now winter, and the moun- 
tain districts of Armenia, through which, as the only 
route open to him, he was actually thankful to be able 
to proceed, are never free from snow and ice. The 
wounds, of which the men had many, there created es- 
pecial discomfort. So many kept perishing and were 
continually rendered useless for fighting that ho 
would not aUow reports of each individual case, but 
forbade any one to bring him any such news; and al- 
though he was angry with the Armenian king for de- 
serting them, and anxious to take vengeance on him, he 
nevertheless humiliated himself before the monarch 
and paid court to him for the purpose of obtaining pro- 
visions and money from liim. Finally, as the soldiers 
could not hold out to march farther, in the winter time, 
too, and were at any rate going to have their hardships 
for notiiing since he was minded to return to Armenia 
before a great whUe, he flattered the prince tremen- 
dously and made him many attractive promises, to get 
tiJTTi to allow the men to winter where they were; he 
said that in the spring he would make another cam- 
paign against the Fartbians. Money also came to him 
from Cleopatra, so that to each of the infantrymen was 
given one hundred denarii* and to the rest a propor- 
tionate allowance. But inasmuch as the amount sent 

1 The amount ie not given In the MSS. The trttdftlonal nun, ta- 
coTporated in moet edition• to fill the gdp dnd complete the aenee, i• 
tk^t$-fiv9. "One hundred" ie ft clever conjecture oi BoiiMTftin'•, 
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B-^^ was not Mion^ for them he paid the remainder ίτσια 
hie own fnnds, and thon^ the «^ense was hie own h» 
gave Cleopatra the credit of the favor. For he both, 
solicited contribntiona from his friends and levied a 
great deal of money npon the alliee. 

— M— Following these transactions he departed for Egypt. 
, Now the Romans at home were not ignorant of any- 

thing that had taken place in spite of the fact that his 
despatches did not contaia the tmth; for he concealed 
all his mipleasant experiences and some of them he 
described as jost the opposite, making it appear that he 
was progre^ing famonsly: but, for all tliat,nimor re- 
ported the tmth and Ctesar and his circle investigated 
it carefully and discnseed it. They did not, however, 
make pnblic their evidence, bnt instead sacrificed cattle 
and held festivals. Since Cssar at that time was still 
getting the worst of it against Sextus, the tmth of the 
facts conld not be roidered fitting or opportmie. Be- 
sides his above actions Antony assigned positions of 
government, giving Uaul to Amyntas, thoogh he had 
heea only the secretary of Deiotams, and also addinj^ 
to his domain Lycaonia with portions of Famphylia, 
and bestowing npon Archelans Cappadocia after driv- 
ing ont Axiarathes. This Archelans on his father *a 
side belonged to those Arohelanses who had contended 
against the Bomans, but on bis mother's side was the 
son of Glaphyra, an hetiera. It is quite true that for 
these appointments Antony, who could be very mag- 
nanimous in dealing with the possessions of other peo- 
ple, was somewhat less ill spoken of among the soldi»^. 
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Bat in the matter of Cleopatra he incurred ontspoken ^- C- « 
dislike becanee he had taken into Ms family children 
of hers, — the elder ones being Alexander and Cleo- 
patra, twins at a birth, and the younger one Ptolemy, 
called also Fhiladelphne, — and becanee he had granted 
to them a great deal of Arabia, both the district of 
Ifalckas and that of the Itarteans (for he executed 
Xiysanias, whom he had himself made king over them, 
on the charge that he had favored Paccms) and aleo 
a great deal of Phcenicia and Palestine together witii 
parts of Crete, and Cyrene and Cyprus. 

These are his acts at that time: the following year, —83— 
when Pompeius and Comifcius were oonsnls, he at- (g. «.'7») 
tnnpted to conduct a campaign against the Armenian 
prince; and as he placed no little hope in the Mode, be- 
cause the latter was indignant at Fhraates owing to not 
having received from him much of the spoils or any 
other honor, and was anxious to punish the Armenian 
king for bringing in the Bomans, Antony sent Polemon 
to him and requested friendship and alliance. And he 
was 80 well satisfied with the business that he both, 
made terms with the Mede and later gave Polemon 
Lesser Armenia as a reward for his embassy. First he 
emnmoned the Armenian to Egypt as a friend, intend- 
ing to seize him there without effort and make away 
with him; but when the prince suspected this and did 
not obey, he plotted to deceive him in anotiier fashion. 
He did not openly evince anger toward him, in order 
not to alienate him, but to th^ end that he might find his 
foe Tmprepared set eail from Egypt with the avowed 
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^^'j^j object of making one more campaign against the Par- 
thians. On the way Antony learned that Octavia waa 
arriving from Borne, and went no farther, but re- 
tnmed : this be did in spite of having at once ordered 
her to go home and lat^ accepting the gifts which she 
aent, some of them being soldiers which she had be^ed 
from her brother for Uiis very parpose. 
Aa for him, he became more tiian ever a eUtve to the 

-84— passion and wiles of Cleopatra. Ciesar meantime, 
since Seztns had perished and affairs in Libya re- 
quired settlement, vreat to Sicily as if intending to take 
ship thither, but after delaying there foxmd that thii 
winter made it too late for crossing. Now the SaJassi, 
Taorisci, Libumi, and lapndes had not for a long time 
been behaving fairly toward the Romans, bnt had 
failed to contribute revenne and sometimes would in- 
vade and harm tiie nei^boring districte. At this time, 
in view of Octavius's absence, they were openly in re- 
volt. Consequently he turned back and began his 
preparations against them. Some of the men who had 
been dismissed when they became disorderly, and bad 
received nothing, wished to serve again: therefore he 
assigned them to one camp, in order that being alone 
they might find it impossible to cormpt any one else 
and in case they should wish to show th^nselves rebel- 
lions might be detected at once. As this did not teach 
them moderation any the more, he sent out a few of the 
eldest of them to become colonists in 0aul, thinlriTig 
that thns be would inspire the rest with hopes and 
win their devotion. Since even then they continued 
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audacious, some of them paid the penalty. The rest 
displayed rage at thia, whereupon he called them to- 
gether as if for some other purpose, had the rest of 
the army sorround them, took away their arms, and re- 
moved th«n from the service. In this way tiliey learned 
both their own weakness and Cseear's force of mind, 
and so they really experienced a change of heart and 
after urgent snpplications were allowed to enter the 
service anew. For Csear, being in need of soldiers and 
fearing that Antony wonld appropriate them, said that 
be pardoned them, and he found them most useful for 
all tasks. 

It was later that they proved their sincerity. At 
this time he himself led the campaign against the lapu- 
des, assigning the rest of the tribes to others to subdue. 
Those that were on his side of the mountains, dwelling 
not far from the sea, he reduced with comparatively lit- 
tle trouble, but he overcame those on the heights 
and beyond them with no small hardship. They 
strengthened Metulum, tiie largest of tiieir cities, and 
repulsed many assanlts of the Bomans, burned to the 
ground many engines and laid low Octavius himself 
as be was trying to step from a wooden tower upon 
the circuit of the wall. Later, when he still did not de- 
sist but kept sending for additional forces, they pre- 
tended to wish to n^otiate terms and received mem- 
bers of garrisons into their citadel. Then by nigfat 
they destroyed all of these and set fire to their houses, 
some killing themselves and some their wives and chil- 
dren in additicm, so that nothing whatever remained 
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B. ^-^ for Ciesar. For not only they but also sudh as were 
captured alive destroyed themselves voluntarily 
shortly afterward. 

_8e — When these had perished and the rest had been sub- 
dned without performing any exploit of note, he made 
a campaign against the Fannoniane. He had no com- 
plaint to bring against them, not having hwa wronged 
by them In any way, but he wanted both to give his 
soldiers practice and to support than abroad: for he 
regarded every demonstration against a weaker party 
as just, when it pleased the man vrbom weapons made 
their saperior. The Pannonians are settled near Dal- 
matia close along the Ister from Noricum to European 
Mtesia and lead the most miserable existence of nuul• 
kind. They are not well off in the matter of land or 
sky, they cultivate no olives or vines exo^t to the 
slightest extent, and these wretched varieties, since the 
greater part of their days is passed in the midst of 
most rigorous winter, bnt they drink as well as eat 
barley and millet. They have been considered very 
brave, however, during all periods of which we have 
cognizance. For tbey are very qaii^ to anger and 
ready to slay, inasmuch as they possess nothing whicU 
can give them a happy life. This I know not by hear- 
say or reading only, but I have learned it from actual 
experience as their governor. For after my term as 
ruler in Africa and in D^matia, — the latter position 
my father also held for a time, — I was appointed^ to 
Upper Pannonia, so-called, and hence my record ia 

1 Vnbtbly in A. D. «ST. 
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founded on exact knowledge of all conditions among 
them. Their name is due to the fact that they cnt up a 
Idnd of toga in a way peculiar to themselves into stripe 
vMdi they call patmi, and then stitch these together 
into sleeved tmiice for themselves. 

They have heen named so either for this or for some 
otiier reason; bnt certain of the Oreeks who were 
ignorant of the truth have spoken of them as Peones, 
iriuch is an old word bnt does not belong there, bnt 
rather applies to Bhodope, close to the present Kace• 
donia, as far as the sea. Wherefore I shall call the 
dwellers in the latter district Fffionee, bnt tiie others 
Pannonians, jnst as they themselves and as the Bo- 
mans do. 

It was against this people, then, that Cssar at that 
time condncted a campaign. At first he did not devas- 
tate or plunder at all, altiiongh they abandoned their 
vUlagee in the plain. He hoped to make them his 
snbjecte of their free will. Bnt when they harassed 
him as he advanced to Siscia, he became angry, bnmed 
their land, and took all the booty he coold. When he 
drew near the dty the natives for a moment listened 
to their mlers and made terms with him and gave 
hostages, bnt afterward shut their gates and accepted 
α state of siege. They possessed strong walls and 
were in general encouraged by the presence of two 
navigable rivers. The one named the Colops* flows 
past the very circuit of the wall and empties into the 
Savne not far distant: it has now encircled the entire 

1 CftlM Ootapi» hj Bbcmho ud FUiqr. 
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B. ^- ^ city, for Tiberias gave it this shape by constmctiiie • 
great canal through which it rejoins its anuent course. 
At that time between the Colops on theonehand, whidi 
flowed on past the very walls, and the Sams on the 
other, whidi flowed at a little distance, an empty space 
had been left which had been buttressed with palisades 
and ditches. Cssar secured boats made by the allies in. 
that vicinity, and after towing them throngh the later 
into the Savne, and throngh that stream into the 
Colops, he assailed the enemy with infantry and ships 
together, and had some naval battles on the river. For 
the barbarians prepared in torn some boats made of 
one piece of wood with which they risked a conflict; and 
on the river they killed besides many others Μ enas the 
f reedman of Sextns, and on the land they vigorously 
repulsed the invader until they ascertained that some 
of their allies had been ambushed and destroyed. 
Then in dejection they yielded. When tiiey had thus 
been captnred the remainder of Pannonian territory 
was induced to capitulate. 

—88— After this he left Fufius Q-Mninns there with a small 
force and himself returned to Borne. The trimnph 
which had been voted to him he deferred, but granted 
Octavia and Livia images, the ri^t of administering 
their own affairs without a supervisor, and freedom 
from fear and inviolability equally with the tribnnes. 
In rannlation of his father he had started out to lead an 
expedition into Britain, and had already advanced into 

B. c. s< Oaul after the winter in which Antony for the second 
time and Lncius Libo were consuls, when some of the 
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newly captured and Dalmatiane irith them rose in re- b. c. μ 
volt Gfemurae, although spelled from Siecia, reeov- 
«red the Pannonians by a few battles; and Valerius 
Ifeesala overthrew the Salaesi and the rest who had 
joined them in rebellion. Against tiie Dalmatians first 
Agnppa and then Cesar also made campaigns. The 
most of them they subjugated after undergoing many 
terrible experiences themselves, snch as Cieear's being 
wonnded, barley being given to some of the soldiers in- 
stead of wheat, and others, who had deserted the stand- 
ards, being decimated: with the remaining tribes^ Sta- 
tiliiiB Taurus carried on war. 

Antony meanwhile resigned bis office as soon as ap- —^ — 
pointed, putting Lucius Sempronius Atratinne in his 
place; consequently some name the latter and not the 
former in the enxmieration of the consuls. lii the 
eonrse of his efforts to take vengeance on the Armenian 
king with least trouble to himself, he asked the band 
of his daughter, pretending to want to unite her in mar- 
riage to his eon Alexander; he sent on this errand one 
Quintne Deillins, who had once been a favorite of his, 
and promised to give the monarch many gifts. Finally, 
at the beginning of spring, he came suddenly into Ni- 
oopolis (founded by Pompey) and sent for him, stat- 
ing that he wanted to deliberate on and execute with 
Me aid some measures against the Parthians. The king 

1 Λ mtLrgbukl note in Beimar'B «ditlon raggMt• unending the nthar 
abrupt ^aixoTr «t this point to Αιβούρι/οΐί ("waged w»r with (i. λ, 
agkiiut) thee Libomi'); and we might be etonpted to follow It, 
biat for the fact that Appiiin luea Ungnage almovt identical with Dio'i ia 
Ua mjTiAn Won, chapter 27 ("He [Augnitna] left StAtiliiu Tannu 
to Sniah the wu"). 
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B. c. Η easpectiog the plot did not come, so he sent DeiUios to 
have another talk vith him and marched with nndi- 
mini^ed haete toward Artaxata. In this way, after a 
long time, partly by persuading ΐιίτη through friends, 
and partly by scaring him through his soldiers, and 
writing and acting toward him in every way as 
thoroughly friendly, he induced him to come into his 
camp. Thereupon the Boman arrested him and at first 
keeping the prince without bonds he led him around 
among the garrisons with whom his treasures were de- 
posited, to see if he could win them without a strug^^e. 
He made a pretence of having arrested him for no 
other purpose than to collect tribute of the Armrauans 
that would ensnre both his preservation and his sov- 
ereignty. Wh^i, however, the guardians of the gold 
would have nothing to do with him and the troops un- 
der arms chose Artaxes, the eldest of his children, 
king in his stead, Antony honnd him in silver chains. 
It seemed disgraceful, probably, for one who had been 

—40— a king to be made fast in iron bonds. After this, cap- 
turing some settlements peaceably and some by force, 
Antony oocnpied all of Armenia, for Artaxes after 
fighting an engagement and being worsted retired to 
the Parthian prince. After doing this he betrothed to 
his son the daughter of the Median king with the in- 
tention of making him stUl more his friend ; then he left 
the legions in Armenia and went once more to Egypt, 
taking the great mass of booty and the Armenian with 
his wife and children. He sent them ahead with the 
other captives for a tirinmph held in Alexandria, and 
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ImiiBelf drove into the dt^ upon a chariot, and among B. c. u 
the other favors lie granted to Cleopatra he bron^t 
l)efore her the Armenian and his family in golden 
bonds. She was seated in the midst of the popniaoe 
npon a platform plated with silver and ιφοη a gilded 
chair. The barbarians wonld not be her suppliants nor 
do obeisance to her, though mnoh eoerdon was brought 
to bear npon thou and hopes were held ont to persuade 
them, but they merely addressed her by name: this 
gave them a reputation for spirit, but they were subject 
to a great deal of ill naage on account of it. 

After this Antony gave an entertainment to the — 4i — 
Alexandrians, and in the assemblage had Cleopatra 
and her children sit by his side: also in the course of a 
public address he enjoined that she be called Queen 
of Monarchs, and Ptolemy (whom he named Csesarion) 
Eong of KingB. He then made a different distribution 
by which he gave them Egypt and Cyprus. For he 
declared that one was the wife and the other the true 
son of the former Csesar and he made the plea that he 
was doing this as a mark of favor to the dead states• 
man, — his purpose being to cast reproach in this way 
upon OctavianuB Csesar because he was only an adopted 
and not a real son of his. Besides making this assign- 
ment to them, he promised to give to his own children 
by Cleopatra the following lands, — to Ptolemy Syria 
and all the r^on west of the Euphrates aa far as the 
Hellespont, to Cleopatra Libya about Cyrene, and to 
their brother Alexander Armenia and the rest of the 
districts across the Euphrates as far as the Lidi. The 
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bestowed as if they were already 
only did be say this in Alexandria, bnt sent a despatcli 
to Borne, in order that it might secure ratification also 
from the people there. Nothing of this, however, was 
read in public. Domitias and Sosins were consuls by 
that time and being extremely devoted to him refused 
to accede to Caesar's urgent demands that they shoold 
poblish it to all. Though they prevailed in this matter 
Cfesar won a victory in turn by not having anytiiing 
that had been written about the Armenian king made 
known to tiie public. He felt pity for the prince be- 
cause he had been sei^etly in communication with him 
for the purpose of injuring Antony, and he grudged 
the latter his triumph. While Antony was engaged as 
described he dared to write to the senate tiiat he wished 
to give up his office and put all affairs into the hands 
of that body and of the people : he was not really in- 
tending to do anything of the kind, but he desired that 
under the inflnmice of the hopes he roused they might 
either compel Cssar, because on the spot, to give np 
his arms first, or begin to hate him, if he would not 
heed them. 

In addition to these events at that time the consuls 
celebrated the festival held in honor of Venus Qt^ae- 
trix. Daring the Feri», prefects, boys and beardless 
youths, appointed by Csesar and sprang from knights 
but not from senators, directed ceremonies. Also 
.^koilius Lepidns Paulus constracted at his own ex- 
pense the so-called Porticos Pauli and dedicated it in 
his consulship; for he was consul a portion of that 
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year. And Agrippa restored from hie own pnrse the b. c. se 
so-called Marcian water-eupply, which had been cut off 
by the destruction of the pipes, and carried it in pipes 
to many parts of the city. These men, though rivals in 
the outlay of their private funds, still dissembled the 
fact and behaved sensibly: others who were holding 
even eome most insignificant office strove to get a tri- 
umph voted to themselves, some through Antony and 
some through Cssar; and on this pretext they levied 
large sums upon foreign nations for gold crowns. 

The next year Agrippa agreed to be made «due and Γ"^"^ 
without taking anything from the public treasury re- (<^ *■ 72i) 
paired all the public buildings and all the roads, cleaned 
out the sewers, and sailed through them underground 
into the Tiber. And seeing that in the hippodrome 
men made mistakes about the number of turns neces- 
sary, he established the system of dolphins and egg- 
shaped objects, so that by them the number of times the 
track had been circled might be clearly shown. Fur- 
thermore he distributed to all olive oil and salt, and 
had the baths open free of charge thronghont the year 
for the use of both men and women. In the many 
festivals of all kinds which he gave (so many that the 
children of senators could perform the " Troy " eqnes• 
trian exercise), he also paid barbers, to the end that 
no one should be at any expense for their services. 
Finally he rained upon the heads of the people in the 
theatre tickets that were good for money in one case, 
clothes in another, and something else in a third, and 
he also would place various other large stoo^ of 
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B. 0. ra goods in the eqnaree and allow the people to siramble 
for them. Besidee doing this Agnppa drove the ae- 
trologers and charlatans from the city. Daring these 
same days a decree was passed that no one belongii^ 
to the senatorial class should be tried for piracy, and 
so tiiose who were under any snch charge at the time 
were released and some were given carte blanche to 
commit crimes in future. Ctesar became consul for 
the second time with Lucius Tullue as his colleague, 
but on the very first day, as Antony had done, he re- 
signed; and with tiie sanction of the senate he intro- 
duced some persons from the populace to the rank of 
patricians. When a certain Lucius Asellius, who was 
pnetor, on account of a long sickaess wished to lay 
down bis office, be appointed b^ son in bis stead. And 
another prtetor died on the last day of his term, where• 
upon Ciesar chose another for the remaining hours. 
At the decease of Bocdins be gave his kingdom to no 
one else, but enrolled it among the Boman provinces. 
And since the Dalmatians had been utterly subdued, be 
erected from the spoils thus gained the porticoes and 
secured the collection of books called the Octavian, 
after bis sister. 

— 44 — Antony meantime bad marched as far as the Araxes, 
presumably to conduct a campaign against the Par- 
tbians, but was satisfied to arrange terms with the 
Median monarch. They made a covenant to serve each. 
other as allies, the one against the Partbians and the 
other against Ctesar, and to cement the compact they 
exchanged some soldiers ; the Median prince rec^ved 
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a portion of the newly aoqnired Armenia and Antony 
bis daughter lotape, to be united in marriage with 
Alexander, and the military standards taken in the 
battle with Statianus ; after this Antony bestowed upon 
Polemon, as I have stated, Lesser Armenia, both made 
Lneins Flavins consul and removed him (as his col- 
league), end set out for Ionia and Greece to wage war 
against Csesar. The Median at first, by employing the 
Bomans as allies, conquered the Parthians and Ar- 
taxes who came against him; bat as Antony sent for 
his soldiers and moreover retained those of the prince, 
the latter was in turn defeated and captured, and so 
Anxum& was lost together wilh Media. 
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(BOOK 60, BOISSEVAIN.) 

The Boman people had been robbed of democracy 
bnt had not become definitely a monarchy: Antony and 
CsBBar still controlled affairs on an eqnal footing, had 
divided the managanent of moet of them, and nominally 
considered that the rest belonged to them in common, 
though in reality they endeavored to appropriate each 
interest as fast as either was able to gain any advan- 
tage over the other. Sextos had now perished, the Ar- 
menian king had been captured, the parties hostile to 
Cesar were silent, the Parthians showed no signs of 
restleesness, and so after this they tnmed openly 
against each other and the people became entirely en- 
slaved. The causes for the war, or the pretexts, were 
as f oUows. Antony charged against Csesar that he had 
removed Lepidns from his position, and had taken 
possession of his territory and the troops of both him 
and S^ns, which ought to have been common prop- 
erty. He demanded tiie half of these as well as the 
half of the soldiers that had been levied in the parts 
of Italy which belonged to both of them. Cesar's 
charge against him was that he was holding Egypt 
and other countries that he had not drawn by lot, had 
killed Sextos (whom he would willingly have spared, 
he said), and by deceiving and binding the Armenian 
king had caused mudi ill repnte to attach to the Boman 
people. He, too, dnnanded half of the spoils, and above 
all reproached him with Cleopatra and the children of 
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hers which he had seen fit to regard ae hie οπη, the 
gifts bestowed apon them, and particularly that he 
called the boy ench a name as Csraarion and 
placed him in the family of Csesar. These were 
their mntual charges ; and to a certain extent mntnal 
rejoinders were made, some sent by letter to each other 
and others given to the public, by Cssar orally, by An- 
tony in writing. On this pretext also they kept con- 
stantly sending envoys hack and forth, wishing to ap- 
pear as far as possible justified in the complaints they 
made and to reconnoitre each other's position at the 
same time. Meanwhile they were collecting money 
avowedly for some different pnrpoee and were making 
all other preparations for war as if against other per- 
sons, until the time that Onsus Domitins and Gains 
Sosins, both belonging to Antony's party, became con- 
suls. Then they made no further concealment, but 
admitted their alienation ontright It happened in 
the following way. 

Domitius did not openly attempt any radical meas- 
ures, since he had had the experience of many calami- 
ties. SosiuB, however, had never experienced such. 
evils, and so on the very first day of the month he 
spoke at length in praise of Antony and inveighed 
forcibly against Ciesar. Indeed, he would have im- 
mediately introduced measures against the latter, had 
not Nonius Balbus, a tribune, prevented it. Csesar had 
suspected what he was going to do and wished neither 
to permit it to come to pass nor by offering opposition 
to appear to be commencing war; hence he did not 
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enter the senate at this time nor even live in the <dty ,J^J^^. 
at all, bat invented some excnse which took him oat of 
town. He was not only inflaenced by the above con- 
eiderations bnt desired to deliberate at leisare accord- 
ing to the reports bronght to him and decide by matnre 
reflectioa apon the proper coarse. Later he retnmed 
and convened the senate; he was sorronnded l^ 
« guard of soldiers and friends who had daggers con- 
cealed, and sitting between the consuls upon his diair 
of state he spoke at length, and calmly, from where he 
sat regarding his own position, and broaght many ac- 
cnsations against Sosias and Antony. When neiuier 
of the consuls themselves nor any one else ventured to 
utter a word, he bade them come together again on 
a specified day, giving them to understand that he 
would prove by certain documents that Antony was in 
the wrong. The consnls did not dare to reply to him 
and could not endure to be silent, and therefore secretly 
left the city before the time came for them to appear 
again; after that they took their way to Antony, fol- 
lowed by not a few of the senators who were left 
Csesar on learning this declared, to prevent its appear- 
ing that he had been abandoned by them as a result of 
some injustice, tiiat he had sent them out voluntarily 
and that he granted the rest who so wished permission 
to depart unarmed to Antony. 

This action of theirs just mentioned was counter• — 8— 

balanced by the arrival of others who had fled from 

Antony to Cesar — among them Titius and Plan- 

coe, though they were honored by Antpny among 
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Their deser- 
tion was due to some friction between themBelveB and 
the Boman leader, or perhaps they were disgusted 
in the matter of Cleopatra: at any rate they left 
soon after the constds had taken the final step and 
Ciesar ία the latter 's ahsence had convened the senate 
and read and spoken all that he wished, npon hearing 
of which Antony assembled a kind of senate from the 
ranks of his followers, and after considerable talk on 
both sides of the question took np the war and re- 
nounced his connection with Octavia. Ciesar was very 
glad to receive the pair and learned from them about 
Antony 's condition, what he was doing, what he bad in 
mind, what was written in his will, and the name of the 
man that had it ; for they had taken part in sealing it. 
He became still more violently enraged from this cause 
and did not shrink from searching for the document, 
seizing it, and then carrying it into tiie senate and snb- 
seqnently the assembly, and reading it The daoses 
contained in it were of sndL a nature that his most law- 
less behavior brought upon him no reproadi from the 
citizens. The writer had asseverated the fact that 
Cffisarion was truly sprung from Cffisar, had ^ven 
some enormous presents to his children by tiie Eg7x>- 
tian queen, who were being reared by him, and had 
ordered that his body be buried in Alexandria and by 
her side. 

This made the Romans in their indignation believe 
that the other reports circulated were also true, — viz., 
that if Antony should prevail, he would bestow their 
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dty upon Cleopatra and transfer the seat of power to ij^^^j. 
Egypt. And thereat they became so angry that all, 
not only ench as dislilced him or were indifferent to the 
two men, censured him, bat even his most intimate 
friends did so severely. For in consternation at what 
was read and eager to relieve themselves of the sns- 
pi(3on felt toward them by desar, they said the same 
as the rest. They deprived him of the consulship, to 
which he had been previously elected, and of all his 
remaining authority. They did not declare him an 
en«uy in so many words, because they feared its ef- 
fect on his adherents, since it would be necessary that 
they also be held in the position of enemies in case they 
shonld not abandon him; but by action they showed 
their attitude ae plainly as possible. For they voted 
to the men arrayed on his side pardon and praise if 
tiiey would abandon him, and declared war outright 
upon Cleopatra, put on their military cloaks as though 
he were close at hand, and went to the temple of Bel- 
lona where they performed through Caesar as fetialis 
all the rites preliminary to war in the customary fash- 
ion. These were stated to refer to Cleopatra, but their 
real bearing was on Antony. She had enslaved him — S— 
so absolutely that she persuaded him to act as gymnasi- 
arch' to the Alexandrians; and she was sainted by him 

1 The grmnmelBreh wu an «MsntUlIf Oreek offlcUl, but mi^t be 
found onUide of HelUs in auch eitiea aa had oome under Greek in- 
fluence. In Athene he exercieed complete BUperriilon of tbe gymua- 
iinin, paying for training and incidentala, arranging the detail* of oon- 
tMta, and empovered to eject uneuitobla perionB from the enelorare^ 
We hare eomparatively littie information about Ue dutiea and general 
itanding eiRewbere, but probably tbey irere nearly the Hme. The olBe• 
mc enmnumly an annual one. 
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■ j^, as " queen " and " mistress," had Boman soldiers in 
her body-guard, and all of these inscribed her name 
npon their shields. She used to frequent the market- 
place with him, joined him in the management of festi- 
vals, in the hearing of lawsuits, and in riding; and in 
the cities she was actually carried in a chair, while 
Antony accompanied her on foot along with the 
eturachs. He also termed his headquarters " the pal- 
ace ", sometimes wore an Oriental dagger at his belt, 
dressed in a manner not in accordance with the cus- 
toms of his native land, and let himself be seen even in 
public upon a gilded conch and a chair of similar ap- 
pearance. He Joined her in sitting for paintings and 
statues, he representing Osiris and Dionysus, and she 
Selene and Isis. This more than all made him seem to 
have become crazed by her throngh some enchantment. 
She so charmed and enthralled not only him but all the 
rest who had any influence with him that she con- 
ceived the hope of ruling the Bomans, and made her 
greatest vow, whenever she took any oath, that of dis- 
pensing justice on the Capitol. 

I— This was the reason that they voted for war against 
Cleopatra, but they made no snch declaration against 
Antony, knowing well that he would be made hostile 
in any case, for he was certainly not going to betray 

Antony did not limit to Alexandria his performuiee of the fimctieiu 
of gTmnKBiBxcIi. We read in Plutarch (Life of Astonj, chapter 33) 
that at Athena on one occasion he laid «aide the ioeigma of a Boman 
general to aaanme the purple mantle, white shoeB, and the roda of 
thia official; and in Strabo (XIV, G, U] that he promiBed the people of 
Taraoe to pr«aiJe in a aimilar manner at aome of their gamei, but when 
the time came aent a repreaentatiTe inataad. — See Krauae, Ojpnueatik 
«nd Agottiitile der Btltme», page IH. 
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her and «eponse Ctesar'e cause. And they wished b-c. 32 

<e. «. 722) 

to have this additional reproach to heap npon him, that 
he had voluntarily taken up war in behalf of the Egyp- 
tian woman against hie native country, though no ill 
treatment had been accorded him personally at home. 
Now the men of fighting age were being rapidly as- 
sembled on both sides, money was being collected from 
all quarters, and all warlike equipment was being gath- 
ered with speed. The entire armament distinctly sur- 
passed in size anything previous. All the following 
nations cooperated with one side or the other in this 
war. Cnsar had Italy — he attached to his cause even 
all those who had been placed in colonies by Antony, 
partly by frightening them on account of their small 
ntimbers and partly by conferring benefite; among 
other things that he did was to settle again as an act 
of his own the men who inhabited Bononia, so that they 
might seem to be his colonists. His allies, then, were 
Italy, Oanl, Spain, Illyricnm, the Libyans, — both 
those who had long since accepted Boman sway (ex- 
cept those about Cyrene), and those that had belonged 
to Bogad and Bocchns, — Sardinia, SicUy, and the rest 
of the islands adjacent to the aforementioned divisions 
of the mainland. On Antony's side were the r^ons 
obeying Borne in continental Asia, the regions of 
Thrace, Greece, Macedonia, the Egyptians, the Cy- 
renseans together with the surrounding country, the 
islanders dwelling near them, and practically all the 
princes and potentates who were neighbors to that 
part of the Boman empire then under his control, — 
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B. c. 82 some tatdng the field themselves and otiiers being rep- 
resented by troops. And so enthusiastic were the ont- 
side contingents on both sides that they confirmed by 
oath their alliance with each man. 

— τ — Snch was the strength of the contestants. Antony took 
an oath to bis own soldiers that he would fight without 
quarter and further promised that within two months 
after his victory he would give tip his entire power and 
commit it to the senate and the people: some of them 
with difficulty persuaded him to do so only when six 
months had elapsed, so that he might be able to settie 
matters leisurely. And he, however far he was from 
seriously contemplating such an act, yet made the offer 
to strengthen the belief that be was certainly and with- 
out fail going to conquer. He saw that his own force 
was much superior in numbers and hoped to weaken 
that of his opponent by bribes. He sent gold in every 
direction, most of all into Italy, and especially to 
Borne; and he tempted his opponents individually, try- 
ing to win followers. As a resnlt Ciesar kept the more 
vigilant watch and gave money to his soldiers. 

—β— Such was the vigor and the equipment of the two; 
and meantime all sorts of stories were circulated by 
men, and from the gods also there were many plain 
indications. An ape entered the temple of Ceres dur- 
ing a certain service, and tumbled about everything in 
tiie building. An owl flew first upon the temple of 
Concord and then upon practically all the oilier holiest 
buildings, and finally after being driven away from 
every other spot settled upon the temple of the Oenius 
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Popnli and wae not caught, and did not depart until 
late in the day. The diariot of Jnpiter was demolished 
in the Soman hippodrome, and for many days a flash 
would rise over the sea toward Greece and dart up into 
the firmament. Many unfortunate accidents also were 
caused by storm: a trophy standing upon the Arentine 
fell, a statue of Victory was dislodged from the back 
wall of the theatre, and the wooden bridge was broken 
down completely. Many objects were destroyed by 
fire, and moreover there was a fierce volcaoic discharge 
from ^tna which damaged cities and fields. On see- 
ing and hearing these things the Bomans remembered 
also about the serpent, because he too had doubtless in- 
dicated something about the situation confronting 
them. A little before this a great two-headed serpent, 
eighty-five feet long, had suddenly appeared in !Etraria 
and after doing much damage had been killed by light- 
ning. This had a bearing upon all of them. The chief 
force engaged on both sides alike was made up of Bo- 
mans, and many were destined at that juncture to 
perish in each army, and then all of the survivors to 
become the property of the victor. Antony was given 
omens of defeat beforehand by the children in Bome ; 
without any one's having suggested it they formed two 
parties, of which one called itself the Antonians and 
the other the Ciesarians, and they fought with each 
other for two days, when those that bore Antony's 
name were defeated. His death was portended by 
what happened to one of his images set up as an offer- 
ing in the temple of Jnpiter at Albanum; although it 
was stone it sent forth streams of blood. 
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ίβ were excited over these events, yi 
Γ'τ'άί year nothing further took place. Ciesar was busied 
eettliDg matters ία Italy, espedally when he discovered 
the presence of money sent by Antony, and so could 
not go to the front before winter. His rival started 
out with the intention of carrying the war into Italy 
before they suspected his movements, hut '\dien he 
came to Corcyra and ascertained that the advance 
guard of ships sent to reconnoitre his position was 
hiding in the vicinity of the mountains of Ceraunia, he 
conceived the idea that Ctesar himself with all his fleet 
had arrived; hence he would proceed no farther. In- 
stead, he sailed back to the Peloponnesus, the season 
being already late autumn, and passed the winter at 
Patrse, distributing the soldiers in every direction to 
the end that they might keep guard over the various 
districts and secure more easily an abundance of pro- 
visions. Meanwhile volunteers from each party went 
over to both sides, senators as well as others, and 
Lucius Messius was caught as a spy by Cssar. He re- 
leased the man in spite of his being one of those previ- 
ously captured at Perusia, hut first showed him all hie 
power. To Antony Cssar sent a letter, bidding him 
either withdraw from the sea a day's journey on horse- 
back, and grant him the free privilege of coming to 
him by boat on condition that they should meet within 
five days, or else to cross over to Italy himself on the 
same terms. Antony made a great deal of fun of ^iwi 
and said: " "Who will be our arbitrator, if the com- 
pact is transgressed in any way Τ " And Caesar did 
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bnt hoped to inspire hie own soldiere mth conra^ and 
his opponents with terror by this act. 

As consols for the next year after this Csesar and u'c?» 
Antony had been appointed at the time when they set- ^"- *- ^^^ 
tied the offices for eight years at once' ; and this Was 
the last year of the period: and as Antony had been 
deposed,— a fact which I stated,*— Valerins Messala, 
who had once been proscribed by th^n,' became consul 
with Cffisar. About this time a madman mshed into 
the theatre at one of the festivals, seized the orown of 
the former Csesar and pat it on, wherenpon he was 
torn to pieces by the bystanders. A wolf that darted 
into the temple of Fortune was caught and killed, and 
at the hippodrome during the very contest of the horses 
a dog overpowered and devoured another dog. Fire 
also consumed a considerable portion of the hippo- 
drome, the temple of Ceres, another shrine dedicated 
to Spes, besides a large number of other structures. 
The freedmen were thought to have caused this. All 
of them who were in Italy and possessed property 
worth five myriads* or more had berai ordered to con- 
tribute an eighth of it. The result was numerous riots, 
murders, and firing of buildings on their part, and they 
were not brought to order until they were subdued by 
armed force. After this the freedmen who held any 
land in Italy grew frightened and kept quiet : they had 

1 See Book For^-eiffht, efa»pter 35. 
'Chapter 4 of this book. 
>Cp. Book Portf-HTsn, ebftpter 11. 
* Sc. of deiMTii. 
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B. c. 81 been ordered, too, to give a quarter of their annual in- 
come, and though they were on the point of rebeUing- 
against this extortion, they were not bold enough after 
the demonstration mentioned to show farther insub- 
ordination, bat reluctantly made their contribution 
without disputing the matter. Therefore it was be- 
lieved that the fire was due to a plot originated by the 
freedmen: yet this did not prevent it from being re- 
corded among the great portents, because of the num- 
ber of buildings burned. 

— 11— Disregarding such omens as had appeared to them 
they neither felt fear nor displayed less hostility bat 
spent the winter in employing spies and annoying each 
other. Cssar had set sail from Brundusium and pro- 
ceeded as far as Corcyra, intending to attack the ships 
near Actinm while off their guard, but he encountered 
rough weather and received damage which caused him 
to withdraw. When spring came, Antony made no 
move at any point: the crews that manned the triremes 
were made np of all kinds of nations, and as they had 
been wintering at a distance from him they had se- 
cnred no practice and had been diminished in numbers 
by disease and desertions; Agrippa also had seized 
Methone by storm, had killed Bogud there, was watch- 
ing for merchant vessels to come to land, and was mak- 
ing descents from time to time on various parts of 
Greece, which caused Antony extreme disturbance. 
Cieear in turn was enconraged by this and wished to 
ranploy as soon as possible the ^tei^ of the army, 
which was trained to a fine point, and to carry on the 
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reece near his rival's supporters ra 
in Italy near Borne. Therefore he collected all his 
soldiers who were of any value, and all of the men of 
inflnent», both senators and knights, at Bnindusium. 
He wished to have the first to cooperate with him and 
to keep the second from being alone and acting in any 
revolutionary way, but chiefly he wished to show man- 
kind that the largest and strongest element among the 
Romans was in accord with him. Therefore he ordered 
all to bring with them a stated nmnber of servants and 
that, except the soldiers, they should also carry food 
for themselves; after this with the entire array he 
crossed the Ionian Onlf. He was leading them not to 
the Peloponnesus or against Antony, bnt to Actium, 
where the greater part of his rival's fleet was at 
anchor, to see if he could gain possession of it, 
willing or unwilling, in advance. Consequently he dis- 
«nbarked the cavalry xmder the shadow of the Ce- 
raunian monntains and sent them to the point men- 
tioned, while he himself with his ships seized Corcyra, 
deserted by the garrisons within it, and came to a 
stop in the so-called Sweet Harbor : it is so named be- 
cause it is made sweet by the river emptying into it. 
There he established a naval station and from there 
he set out to sail to Actium. No one came out to meet 
him or would hold parley with him, though he nrged 
them to do one of two things, — come to an agreement 
or come into battle. But the first alternative they 
would not accept through distrust, nor tiie second, 
through fear. He then occupied the site where Ni- 
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^ c. « copolie now stands and took up a position on a Μφ 
piece of ^onnd there from which there is a view over 
all the outer sea near Paza, over the inner Ambracian 
Gnlf, and the intermediary water (on which are the 
harbors near Nicopolie) alike. This spot he strengtii- 
ened and constmcted walls from it down to Comams, 
the outer harbor, so that he commanded Actiom with 
his camp and his fleet, by land and sea. I have heard 
the report tiiat he transferred triremes from the outer 
sea to the gulf through the fortifications, using newly 
fiayed hides emeared with olive oil instead of hauling- 
engines. However, I can find no exploit recorded of 
th^e ships in the gulf and therefore I am unable to 
trust the tradition ; for it was certainly no small task 
to draw triremes on hides over a long and uneven tract 
of land. Still, it is said to have been performed. Ac- 
timn is a place sacred to Apollo and is located in front 
of the mouth of the narrows leading into the Ambra- 
cian Gulf opposite the harbors at Nicopolis. These 
narrows are of uniform breadth, though closely con- 
fined, for a long distance, and both they and all the 
waters outside the entrance are fit for ships to come to 
anchor in and lie in wait. This space the adherents of 
Antony had occupied in advance, had bnilt towers on 
each side of the mouth, and had taken up the interven- 
ing space with ships so that they could both saU out 
and retreat with security. The men were bivoua(^ed 
on the farther side of the narrows, along by the sanc- 
tuary, on an extensive level area quite suitable for 
either battle or encampment. The nature of the place 
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made them far more subject to disease both in winter b. c sj^ 
and in snmmer. 

As soon as Aotony asoertained CteBar'a arrival, he — 18— 
did not delay, but hastened to Actium with his follow- 
ers. He reached there in a short time bat did not at 
once risk an encotmter, though Csesar was constantly 
marshaling his infantry in front of the camp, often 
making dashes at th^n with hie ships and beaching 
their transports; for his object was to join battle with 
only snch as were present, before Antony's entire com- 
mand assembled. For this very reason the latter was 
imwilling to risk his all, and he had recourse for sev- 
eral days to trials and skirmishes nntil he had gath- 
ered his legions. With these, especially since Cssar 
no longer displayed an equal readiness to assail them, 
he crossed the narroTra and encamped not far from 
him, after which he sent cavalry around the gulf and 
besieged him on both sides. Ciesar himself rooiained 
qniet, and did not take any risks which he conld avoid, 
bnt sent a detachment into Greece and Macedonia with 
the intention of drawing Antony off in that direction. 
While they were so engaged Agrippa sailed suddenly 
to Lencas and captured the vessels there, took Patne 
by conquering Qnintos Nasidins in a fig^t at sea, and 
later also reduced Corinth. Following upon these 
events Marcus Titins and Statilius Taurus made a 
sudden diarge npon Antony's cavalry, wbidi they de- 
feated, and won over Philadelphus, king of Paphla- 
gonia. Meantime, also, βηβαβ Domitius, having some 
griefvance against Cleopatra, transferred hie allegiance 
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u'v'm) *™^ proved, indeed, of no service to Cssar (for he fell 
8i<& and died not long after), but still created the im- 
pression that his desertion was dne to despair of the 
snccess of the party on whose side he was ranged. 
Many others followed his example, so that Antony was 
no longer equally imbned with courage but was sus- 
picious of everybody. It was after this that he tor- 
tured and pat to death lamblichus, king of some of the 
Arabians, and others, and delivered Quintns Fostu- 
mius, a senator, to his servants to be placed on the rack. 
Finally he became afraid that Quintns DeiUius and 
Amyntas the Gaul, who happened to have been sent 
into Macedonia and Thrace after mercenariee, would 
espouse Ceesar's cause, and he started to overtake 
them, pretending that he wished to render them assist- 
ance in case any hostile force should attack. And 
~ ""' meantime a battle at sea occurred. Lucius Tariua, 
with a few ships was anchored opposite Sosius, and 
the latter hoped to achieve a notable success by attack- 
ing him before Agrippa, to whom the whole fleet had 
been entrusted, should arrive. Accordingly, after 
waiting for a thick mist, so that Taiins should not 
bectmie aware of their numbers beforehand and flee, 
he set sail suddenly just before dawn and immediately 
at the first assault routed his opponent and pursued 
him, bnt failed to capture him ; for Agrippa by dLanoe 
met Sosins on the way, so that he not only gained noth- 
ing from the victory but perished' together with Tar- 
condimotus and many others. 

1 L. Tufiua Rufat. 

3 Dio in BOme unknovm maimer hu *.t this point erldentlr nud• k 
very «triking mUbUra. 8oaliu mi not killed In th« enconnter but 
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'', becanee of hia conflict and becaos 
self on his return had been defeated in a cavalry bat- 
tle by Cesar's advance guard, no longer thought it 
wen to encamp in two different places, bat during the 
night left the redoubt which was near his opponents 
and retired to the other side of the narrows, where the 
larger part of hie army had bivouacked. When pro- 
visions also began to fail him because he was cut off 
from foraging, he held a council to deliberate whether 
they should remain in position and hazard an encoxmter 
or transfer their post somewhere else and make the 
war a loi^ one. After several had given opinions the 
advice of Cleopatra prevailed, — that the choicest sites 
be given in possession of garrisons and that the rest of 
the force weigh anchor with them for Egypt. She held 
tills view as a resnlt of being disturbed by omens. 
Swallows had built Uieir nests about her tent and on 
the flagship on which she sailed, and milk and blood 
together had dripped from beeswax. Their images 
with the forms of gods which the Athenians had placed 
on their Acropolis were hurled down by thunder- 
bolts into the Theatre. This and the consequent dejeo- 
tion and listlessness of the army began to alarm Cleo- 
patra and she filled Antony with fears. They did not 
wish, however, to sail out eitiier secretly or openly as 
fugitives, for fear they should strike terror to the 
hearts of their allies, but rather with preparations 

nmrived tc be pardoned bj Octaviue mfter the latter*• rletoiT• 

our historfan, who hete »»j" """ — •->--■ •— ■- .>-- . 

IdMpter 2) «t tiie unneitj ■ 
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i^^'mi "^*^® ^*^^ * naval battle, in order tiiat they mijiit 
equally well force Uieir way through in case there 
dionld be any resistance. Therefore they diose out 
first the best of the veseels, since the sailors had be- 
come fewer by death and desertion, and bamed the 
rest ; next they secretly pnt all their most prized valua- 
bles aboard of them by night When the boats were 
ready, Antony gathered his soldiers and spoke as fol- 
lows: — 

—16— "AH provisions that I was required to make for the 
war have received due attention, fellow-soldiers, in 
advance. First, there is your immense throng, all the 
chosen flower of our dependents and allies; and to 
such a degree are you masters of every form of combat 
recognized among ua that alone by yourselves you are 
formidable to adversaries. Then again, you yourselves 
can see how large and how fine a fleet we have and how 
many fine hopUtes, cavalry, sUngers, peltasts, ardiers, 
mounted archers. Most of these classes are not found 
at all on the other side, and so far as they are found 
they are much fewer and weaker than ours. The funds 
of the enemy are small, thouj^ obtained by forced con- 
tributions, and can not last long, while they have Tea- 
dered the contributors better disposed toward va than 
toward the men who took tiiem ; hence the population is 
in no way favorable to the oppressors and is moreover 
on the point of open revolt Onr treasury, filled from 
abtmdant resources, has harmed no one and will aid all 

—17 of ns. In addition to these considerations so numerous 

and of such great importance I am on general princi- 
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pies disinclined to make any bombastic statement about b. c. si 
myself. Yet since this too is one of the factors con- 
tribnting to supremacy in war and is believed among 
all men to be of greatest importance, — I mean that 
men who are to fight well mnst secnre an excellent gen- 
eral, — necessity itself has rendered quite indispensa- 
ble some r«narks about myself, their purpose being to 
enable yon to realize still more the fact that not only 
are you such soldiers that yon could conquer even 
without a good leader, bat I am sudi a leader that I can 
win even with poor soldiers. I am at that age when 
persons attain their greatest perfection both of body 
and intellect and suffer deterioration neither through 
the rashness of youth nor the feebleness of old age, 
but are strongest because in a condition half-way be- 
tween the two. Moreover I possess sndi a nature and 
such a training that I can with greatest ease discern 
what requires to be done and make it known. Experi- 
ence, whidi causes even the ignorant and the unedu- 
cated to appear to be of some valne, I have been acquir- 
ing through my whole political and wbole military 
career. From boyhood till now I have beMi continually 
exercised in similar pursuits; I have been much ruled 
and done much ruling, from which I have learned on 
the one hand what kind of orders and of what magni- 
tude must be issued, and on the other how far and in 
what way one must render obedience. I have been sub- 
ject to terror, to confidence : as a r^ult I have made it 
my custom neither to entertain any f^r too readily 
nor to venture on any hazard too heedlessly. I have 
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B. α SI met vith good fortnne, I have met with failure: conse- 

(Λ H. 728) 

qnently I find it poseible to avoid both despair and 
excess of pride. 
— 18 — "I speak to yon who know these facta and make you 
who hear them my witnesses not ία the intention of 
littering idle boasts about myself, — your conscions- 
ness of the tmth being enfficient glory for me,— bnt to 
the end that yoa may in this way bring home to your- 
selves how much better we are equipped than onr op- 
ponents. For, while they are inferior to ns in quantity 
both of soldiers and of money and in diversity of equip- 
ment, in no one reepeet are they so strikingly lacking 
as in the age and inexperience of their g^ieraL About 
him I need in general make no exact or detailed state- 
ment, but to sum up I will say this, wbich you all under- 
stand, that he is a veritable weakling in body and has 
never himself been victor in any important battle either 
on land or on the sea. Indeed, at Phillipi and in the 
same conflict I won the day, whereas he was defeated. 
" To this d^ree do we differ from each other, and 
usually victoriee fall to the better equipped. And if 
they have any strength at all, you would find it to exist 
in their heavy-armed force on laud; as for thar ships, 
tiiey will not so much as be able to sail out against ub. 
You yourselves can of course see the size and stout- 
ness of our vessels, which are such that if the enemy's 
were equivalent to them in number, yet because of 
theee advantages the foe could do no damage either 
by charges from the side or by chargee from the froai. 
For first the thickness of the timbers and second the 
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Tetj hm^t of the ehipe would certainly chedc thMn» ..^ 
even if there were no one on board to d^end them. ^ 
Where will any one find a chance to aseail ships whidbi 
«any 80 many archers and elingers striking aseailantsf 
moreorer, from the towers up aloft Τ If any me 
should fq>proach, how could he fail to get ennk by the 
Tery nmnber of the oara or how could he fail to be 
plunged mid» water when shot at by all the warriors 
<Hi the dec^ and in the towers t Do not think that th^ - 
hare any nautical ability because Agrippa won a sea- 
fight off Sicily: they contended not against Sextos bnt 
against his elavee, not against a like equipment with 
ours but against one far inferior. If, again, any one 
makes mneh of their good fortune in that combat, he is 
bound to take into equal consideration the defeat which 
Ciesar himself suffered at the hands of Seztue. By 
this comparison he will find that conditions are not the 
eame^ but that all our advantage are more nnmeroue 
and greater than theirs. And, in general, how large a 
port does Sidly form of the whole empire and how 
large a fraction of our equipment did the troops of 
Sextos posaeee, that any one should properly fear Cie- 
sar'e armament, which is precisely the same as before 
and has grown neither larger nor better, just on ae- 
eomit of hie good luck, instead of taking courage from; 
the defeat that he endured t Bedecting σα this fact 
I have not cared to risk our first engagranent with the 
infantry, where they appear to have etraigth in a way, 
in ordOT" that no one of you should be-liable to disconr- 
agemoit as a reeult of any failure in that d^artmeut: 
VOL•. 3—19 289 
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^723) ^^^^^^ I bave chosen to begin with the ships irhera 
we axe strongest and have a vast superiority over οτιτ 
antagonists, to the end that after a victory with these 
we may despise the infantry. Yon know well that the 
whole oatcome of the war d^>end8 on each side on onr 
fleets. If we come ont victoriooa in this «igaganent, 
we shall suffer no harm from any of the rest but cut 
them off on a kind of islet, — for all enrronnding re- 
gions are in our posaession, — and without effort sub- 
due them, if in no other way, by hanger. 
-20— " Now I do not think that further words are neces- 
sary to tell you that ^e shall be struggling not for small 
or unimportant interests, but it wiU prove true that if 
you are zealous you will obtain the greatest rewards, 
but if careless will suffer the most frightful misfor- 
tones. What would they not do to ns, if they should 
prevail, when they killed practically all the followers 
of Sextus that had been of any prominence, and evea 
destroyed many followers of Lepidus that cooperated 
with Cffisar's party f But why should I mention this, 
seeing that they have removed Lepidus, who was guilty 
of no wrong and was further their ally, from all his 
powers as general and keep him under guard as if he 
were some captivef They have farther hounded for 
money all the freedmen in Italy and likewise other 
men who possess any land to such an extent as to force 
some of them to take up arms, with the consequence 
that not a few perished. Is it possible that those who 
spared not their allies will spare ηβϊ WiU those who 
seized for funds the property of thar own adhra^oits 
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refrain from our wealth I Will they ehow humanity 
as victore who tefore victory have committed every 
conceivable ontragef Not to spend time in speaking 
of the concerns of other people, I will enmnerate the 
audacity that they have displayed toward ns who stand 
here. "Who was ignorant that I was chosen a partner 
and colleague of Cteaar and received charge of the 
management of pnblic affairs equally with him, re^ 
ceived similar honors ajid offices, and have been a great 
while now in possession of themf Yet of all of tiiem, 
so far as ia in his power, I have been deprived; I have 
become a private citizen instead of a leader, an outcast 
from the franchise instead of consnl, and this not by 
the action of the people or the senate but by his own 
act and that of his adherents, who do not comprehend 
that they are preparing a sovereign for themselves first 
of alL For how conld one speak of enactments of 
people and senate, when the consols and some others 
fled straightway from the city, in order to escape cast- 
ing any sndi votef How will that man spare either 
yon or anybody else, when he dared while I was alive, 
in possession of such great power, a victor over the 
Armeaiians, to seek for my will, take it by violence from 
those who had received it, open it, and read it publicly f 
And how will he manifest any humanity to others with 
whom he has no connection, when he has shown himself 
such a man toward me, — his friend, his table com- 
panion, his relative) 

" Now in ease we are to draw any inferences from 
his decrees, he threatens you openly, having made the 
majority of you «lemies outright, but against me per- 
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eonally no such dedaratioD lias been made, though ho 
ia at war with me and ie already actii^ in every way 
like one who hae not only conquered me but murdered 
me. Hence, when he treated me in such a way whom 
he pretends not yet even at this day to regard as an 
enemy, he will surely not keep his hands oH you, with 
whom he dearly admits that he is at odds. What does 
it signify that he is threatening ns all alike with anna 
but in his decree declares he is at war with some and 
not with others? It is not, by Jupiter, with the inten- 
tion of making any distinction between ns, or treating 
one dase in one way and another in another, if he pre- 
vails, bnt it is in order to set ns at variance and in 
collision and thus render ns weaker. He is not una- 
ware that while we are in accord and doing everything 
as one body he can never in any way get the upper 
hand, bnt if we quarrel, and some dioose one poli<^ 
and the rest another, he may perhaps prevaiL It is 
for this reason that he assumes this kind of attitude 
toward us. I and the Romans that deave to me fore- 
see the danger, although so far as the decrees are 
concerned we enjoy a kind of amnesty: we compre- 
h«id hie plot and neither abandon you nor look per^ 
sonally to our own advantage. In like manner yon, too, 
whom he does not even himself deny that he r^ards 
as hostile, yes, most hostile, onght to bear in mind all 
these facts, and embracing common dangers and com- 
mon hopes cooperate in every way and show enthusi- 
asm to an equal degree in our enterprise and set over 
against each other carefully first what we shall snffer 
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(ae I said), if defeated, and what we shall gain, if 
Tietorione. For it is a great thing for ns to ββΰΐφθ 
being worsted and so enduring any form of insult or 
rapacity, bnt greatest of all to conquer and effect what- 
ever any one of va may wish. On the other hand, it is 
most disgraceful for ns, who are so many and so valiant, 
who have weapons and money and ships and horses, to 
choose the worse instead of the better conrse, and wb«i 
we mi^t afford the other party liberty to prefer to 
join them in slavery. Our aims are so utterly opposed 
that, whereas he desires to r^gn as sovereign over you, 
I wish to free you and them together, and this I have 
confirmed by oath. Therefore as men who are to 
struggle for both sides alike and to win blessings that 
shall be common to all, let us labor, fellow-soldiers, to 
prevail at the present juncture and to gain happiness 
for all time." 

After delivering a speech of this sort Antony put 
all his most prominent assodates aboard the boats, to 
prevent them from concerting revolutionary measures 
when they got by themselves, as Deillius and siune otiier 
deserters had done; he also embarked great numbers 
of archers, slingers, and hopUtes. And since the defeat 
of Sextus had been largely due to the size of Caesar's 
ships and the number of his marines, Antony had 
equipped his vessels to surpass greatly tiiose of his 
oppon^its, for he had had constructed only a few tri- 
remes, but the rest were ships with fonr banks uid 
with ten banks, and represented all the remaining de- 
grees of capacity : upon these he had built lofty towers. 
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/ ^' *^7Mi ^'^^ ^^ ^^ P^^ aboard a crowd of men who could fight 
from behind walls, as it were. Csesar for hie part was 
observing their equipment and making his pre^tara• 
tions ; when he learned from DeUliuB and others their 
intention he himself assranbled the army and spoke to 
this effect: — 
_ a* — " Having discovered, f ellow-soldiera, both from what 
I have learned from hearsay and from what I have 
tested by experience^ that the most and greatest mili- 
tary enterprises, or, indeed, I might say hmnan affaire 
in general, turn out in favor of those persons who 
both think and act in a more jast and pions manner, 
I am keeping this strictly in mind myself and I advise 
you to consider it No matter how nomerons and 
mighty the force we possess, no matter if it be such 
that even a man who chose the less just of two courses 
might expect to win with its aid, nevertheless I base 
my confidence far more upon the causes underlying 
the war than upon this factor. For that we who are 
Bomans and lords of the greatest and best portion of 
the world should be despised and trodden under foot 
of an Egyptian woman is unworthy of our fathers who 
overthrew Pyrrhus, Philip, Perseus, Antiochus, who 
uprooted the Kumantini and the Carthaginians, who 
cut down the Cimbri and the Ambronee ; it is unworthy 
also of ourselves who have subjugated the Qauls, have 
subdued the Pannonians, have advanced as far as the 
Ister, have crossed the Ehine, have gone over into 
Britain. How coold all those who have had a hand in 
the exploits mentioned fail to grieve vdiemently, if 
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they should learn that we had Buccnmbed to an ae- 
cnrsed woman Τ Shoiild we not be gnilty of a gross 
deviation irom rif^t conduct, if, after enrpassing all 
mea everywhere in valor, we should th^i bear humbly 
the insults of this throng, who, Hercnles, are Alex- 
andrians and Egyptians (what worse or what ti-ner 
name could one apply to themf), who serve reptiles 
and other creatnree as gods, who embalm their bodies 
to secure a reputation for immortality, who are most 
reckless in braggadocio but most d^cieut in bravery, 
and worst of all are slaves to a woman instead of a 
manf Yet these have dared to lay claim to our pos- 
sessions and to acquire them through us, evidently ex- 
pecting that we will give up the prosperity which we 
poBsesB for them. Who can help lamenting to see 
Boman soldiers acting as body-guards of their queen? 
Wbo can help groaning when he hears Koman knights 
and senators flattering her like eunuchs f Who can 
help weeping when he both hears and sees Antony him- 
self, the man twice consul, often imperator, to whom 
was committed in common with me the superintendesice 
of the public business, who was entrusted with so many 
cities, so many I^ons, — when he sees that this man 
has now ab^idoned all hie ancestors' habits of life, 
has emulated all alien and barbaric cnstoms, that he 
pays no honor to ns or to the laws or to his fathers* 
gods, but worships that wench as if she were some Isis 
or Selene, calling her cMldren Sun and Moon, and fin- 
ally himself bearing the title of Osiris and Dionysus, 
in consequence of whidi be has bestowed entire islands 
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^ ^ul luid some of the contments, ae though he were master 

(•i v. 728 Ϊ 

of the whole earth and the whole seat I am βιιγθ that 
this appears marrelons and incredihle to you, fellow- 
soldiers : therefore you ought to be the more indignant. 
For if that is actually so which you do uot even be- 
lieve on hearing it, and if tiiat man in his voluptuary 
career commits acts at which any one who learns of 
them must grieve, would you not properly become ex• 
ceedingly enraged I 
_ ββ — ' • Yet at the start I was bo devoted to him that I gave 
him a share of my leadership, married my sister to 
him, and granted him legions. Ένβη after this I Selt 
so kindly, so affectionately toward him that I was un- 
willing to wage war on him because of his insulting 
my sister, or because helieglected the children she had 
home him, or because he preferred the Egyptian wo- 
man to her, or because he bestowed upon the former's 
children practically all your posseseiona, or, in fine, 
for any other reason. The cause is that, first of all, I 
did not think it proper to assume the same attitude 
toward Antony as toward Cleopatra. I deemed her by 
the very fact of her foreign birth to be at the outset 
hostile to his career, but I believed that he, as a citizen, 
could be corrected. Later I entertained the hope that 
if not voluntarily at least relnctantiy he might change 
his mind as a result of the decrees passed against her. 
Consequently I did not dedare war upon him. He, 
however, has looked haughtily and disdainfully npon 
my efforts and will neither be released, though we 
would fain release him, nor be pitied though we try to 
296 
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pitjr hinL He ie either nnreaaonable or mad, — and this b. c si 
Thich I have heard I do believe, that he has been be- 
witched by that accoreed female, — and therefore pays 
no heed to oar kindneee or hmnaneness, but being in 
Hlavery to that woman he ondertakee in her behalf both 
var and needless dangers which are both against onr 
tntM^sts and againet those of his coontry. What else, 
th^ is onr dnty except to fight him back together 
with Cleopatraf Hence let no one call him a Boman —87— 
bnt rather an Egyptian, nor Antony bnt rather Se- 
rapio. Let no one think that he was ever consul or 
imperator, bnt only gymnasiarch. He has himself of 
hie own free will chosen the latter title instead of the 
former, and casting away all the angast terms of his 
own land has become one of the cymbal players from 
Canopns.' Again, let no one fear that he can give any 
unfavorable tarn to the war. Even previonsly he was 
of no ability, as you know clearly who conquered him 
near Mntina. And even if once he did attain to some 
capacity through campaigning with us, be well as- 
sured that he has now mined all of it by hie changed 
manner of life. It is impossible for one who leads an 
existence of royal luxury and coddles himself like a 
woman to think any valorous thoughts or do valorous 
deeds, because it is quite inevitable that a person takes 
the impress of the practices with which he comes in 

1 Canopus wm on]j fifteen milet diitast from AlexKndrift fbenee it• 
pertinence here) and was noted for Ita manj testivale and bad morale, 
— the latter being Buperinduced by the preMnce in the city of a large 
floating population of forefgneri and Bailors. The atmosphere of th• 
town (to eompare unall tlung* vith great) mi, in & word, that of 
Corinth. 
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B. α SI contact A proof of this is that in the one war whidi 
he has waged in all tiiis long time and the one cam- 
paign that he has made he lost great nombers of citi- 
zens in the battles, returned in thorough disgrace from 
Praaspa, and parted with very many additional men in 
tiie flight. If any one of ns were obliged to perform a 
set dance or cordax^ in an amnsing way, such a person 
wonld surely yield the honors to him; he has practiced 
this : but since it is a case of arms and battle, what is 
there about him that any one should dreadT His 
physical condition 1 He has passed his prime and be- 
come efFeminate. His strength, of miad Τ He plays the 
woman and has snrrendered himself to unnatural lust. 
His piety toward our gods? He ie at war both with 
them and his country. His faithfulnees to his allies I 
But is any one unaware how he deceived and im- 
prisoned the Armenian Τ His liberal treatment of bis 
friends Τ But who has not seen the men who hare mis- 
erably perished at his bands t Hie reputation with the 
soldiers? But who even of them has not condemned 
him? Evidence of their feeling is found in the fact 
that numbers daily come over to oar side. For my 
part I think that all our citizens will do this, as on a 
former occasion when he was going from Bmndusium 
into Gaul. So long as they expected to get rich with- 
out danger, some were very glad to cleave to him. But 
they will not care to fight against ns, their own country- 
men, in behalf of what does not belong to them at all, 
especiaUy when they are given the opportunity to win 



iTbe oordu wbb % dtuice peculUr to Greek oomedj Mid of ui «.p- 
propriatelj lioentiom ctiaraeter, resembling in Bome point• eertMn 
Λ Uw Orienbil danoe* that mrvive to the prcaent day. 
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joining us. 

" Some one may say, however, that he has many al- 
lies and a store of wealth. Well, how we have been ao- 
cnstomed to conquer the dwellers on Asia the mainland 
is known to Scipio Aeiaticns the renowned, is known to 
Sulla the fortunate, to Lucollas, to Fompey, to my 
faUier Caesar, and to yoar own selves, who vanqnished 
the supporters of Brutus and Cassius. This being so, 
if yon think their wealth is so much more than oth^B', 
you must be all the more eager to make it your own. 
It is but fair that for the greatest prizes the greateet 
conflicts should be undergone. And I can tell you noth- 
ing else greater than that prize which lies within your 
grasp, — namely, to preserve the renown of your fore- 
fathers, to guard your individual pride, to take ven- 
geance on those in revolt against us, to repulse those 
who insult you, to conquer and rule all mankind, to allow 
no woman to make herself equal to a man. Against the 
Taurisci and lapudes and Dalmatians and Pannonians 
yon yourselves now before me battled most zealously 
and frequently for some few waUs and desert land; 
you subdued all of them though they are admittedly a 
most warlike race ; and, by Jupiter, against Sextns also, 
for Sicily merely, and against this very Antony, for 
Mutina merely, yon carried on a similar struggle, so 
that yon came out victorious over both. And now will 
you show any less zeal against a woman whose plots 
concern all your possessions, and against her husband» 
who has distributed to her children all your property, 
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ia^'ia) ^^^ against their noble table-compamons andparaeitee, 
whom they themselves stigmatize as backhonse witst 
How can it be Τ Is it on account of their nmnbersf 
But no nmnber of bodies can conquer valor. On ao- 
connt of their race? They have practiced carrying 
hardens rather than warfare. On account of their ex- 
perience! They know better how to row than to con- 
dnct a naval battle. I am really ashamed that we are 
going to contend with such fellows, whom if we van- 
quish we shall gain no glory, whereas if we are defeated 
_ae_ we shall be disgraced. And surely you do not think 
that the size of their vessels or the thickness of the 
timbers is equivalent to our valor. What ship ever 
by itself either wounded or kiUed anybody? Will they 
not by their very hei^t and thicknesa be more difficult 
to move for the rowers driving them and less obedient 
to their pilots ? What use can be made of them by the 
warriors on board, when the vessels can employ neither 
frontal assault nor flank attack, which are the methoite 
of naval contests? Surely they do not intend to em- 
ploy infantry tactics against us on the sea, nor are they 
prepared to shut themselves np as in wooden walls and 
stand a siege. That would he entirely to our benefit, — 
assaulting wooden barriers, I mean. If their ships 
stay dose together as if bnilt into the brine, it will 
be possible for us to burst asunder their formation 
with our rams, to inflict wounds with engines from a 
distance, to bum them to the water's edge by missiles 
on fire. If they venture to make any movemrait, they 
will not overtake any one when pursuing nor escape 
300 
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am one when fleeinx, since they are most nseless by b. α si 

(a. w. T2S) 

reason of their weight for any action, and quite calcn- 
lated by their size to suffer some harm. Indeed, what —so— 
need ie there to spend time in speaking further of them, 
when we have often already made a trial of them both 
near Leucaa and here but recently, and so far from 
proving inferior to them we have everywhere shown 
ourselves superior? Strengthened not more by my 
words than by your own deeds you should desire now 
to pat an end to the entire war. For yon are well 
aware of the fact that if we beat them to-day we shall 
have no further trouble. By nature every human 
force when it fails in first encounters becomes more 
discouraged with respect to those to come. We are 
indisputably superior to them on land and could van- 
quish them if they were absolutely fresh. They are 
themselves so conscious of this fact, — for I am not 
going to conceal from yon what I have heard, — that 
they are discouraged at what has already happened 
and despair of safety if they stay where they are, and 
they are therefore undertaiting to escape to some point 
and are sailing out now not with the idea of a battle, 
but with the idea of flight. They have placed in their 
ships the best and most valuable of the possessions be- 
longing to them, to the end that, if they find it feasible, 
&ey may escape with th«n. Since, then, they admit 
that they are weaker than we and carry the prizes of 
victory in their ships, let us not allow them to sail 
away to any other place, but conquer them here and 
take all the spoils away from them." 
301 
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B- *^- ** , Such were Cffisar's words. After tiiis he formed a 
—31— plan to let them slip by, mtendisg to fall npon them 
from the rear : he himself hy fast sailing expected to 
capture them directly, and when the leaders had plainly 
shown that they were attempting to run away he 
thonght that the remainder would make no contest 
about surrendering. He was restrained, however, by 
Agrippa, who feared that they might not overtake the 
fugitives, who would probably use sails, and he also 
felt some confidence of conquering without much effort 
because meantime a squall of rain with large quantities 
of spray had driven in the face of Antony's fleet alone 
and had created disturbance all through it. Hence he 
abandoned this plan, and after putting vast nmnbers 
of infantry aboard the ships himself and placing all 
his associates into auxiliary boats for tiie purpose of 
sailing about quickly, giving notice of requisite action 
to the warriors, and reporting to him what he onsiit to 
know, he awaited the onset of the foe. They weighed 
anchor to the somid of the trumpet and with Bhips in 
close array drew up their line a little outside the nar- 
rows, not advancing any farther: he in turn started 
out as if to come to close quarters or even make them 
retire. When they neither made a corresponding ad- 
vance nor turned about, but remained in position and 
further made their array extremely dense, he became 
doubtful what to do. Therefore he ordered the sailors 
to let their oars rest in the water and waited for a 
time : then suddenly at a given signal led forward both 
the wings and bent around in the hope chiefly of snr- 
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roimdiiig the enemy, or otherwise of at least breakiiig 
their formatioiL• Antony was afraid of thia movement 
of hie to wheel about and enrronnd thorn, and hence 
adopted so far as he could corresponding tactics, which 
broiif^t him, though reluctantly, into dose combat. So 
they attacked and began the conflict, both sides utter- 
ing many exhortations in their own ranke as to hoik 
artifice and zeal, and hearing many from the men on 
shore that shonted to them. The struggle was not of a 
similar nature on the two sides, but Cssar's followers 
having smaller and swifter ships went with a rush, and 
"vnien they rammed were fenced about on all sides to 
avoid being wonnded. If they sank any boat, well : if 
not, they would back water before a close engagement 
could be begun, and would either ram the same vessels 
suddenly again, or would let some go and torn their 
attention to others ; and having damaged tiiem slightly, 
to whatever degree the limited time would allow, they 
would proceed against others and then still others, in 
order that their assault upon any vessel might be so 
far as possible onexpected. Since tiiey dreaded the 
defence of the enemy from a distance and likewise the 
battle at close quarters, they delayed neither in the 
approach nor in the encounter, but running up sud- 
denly with the object of arriving before the opposii^ 
archers could work, they would inflict some wounds 
and cause a disturbance merely, so as to escape being 
held, and then retire out of range. The enemy tried 
to strike the approaching ships with many stones and 
arrows flying thick and fast, and to cast tiie grapnda 
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B. c. 81 upon the aBeailanta. And in case they could reacih 

{•. «. 7Ϊ8) ■' 

th«n, they got the better of it, but if they missed, their 
boats wonld be pierced and they begin to sink, or else 
in their endeavor to avoid this calamity they wonld 
waste time and lay thfflnselves open to attack on the 
part of some others. For when two or three at once 
fell npon the same ship, part wonld do aU the damage 
they conld and the rest suffer the brunt of the injuries. 
On the one side the pilots and the rowers endured the 
most annoyanoe and fatigue, and on the other the 
marines : and the one side resembled cavalry, now mak- 
ing a charge, now withdrawing, on account of the 
manoeuvres on their part iu assanlting and ba<Aing 
water, and the other was like heavy-armed men guard- 
ing against the approach of foes and trying as much 
as possible to hold them. As a result they gained mu- 
tual advantages: the one party fell unobserved upon 
the lines of oars projecting from the ships and shat- 
tered the blades, whereas the other party with rocto 
and engines from above tried to sink them. There 
were also certain disadvantages : the one party could 
not injure those approaidiing it, and the other party, 
if it failed to sink some vessels by its ramming, was 
hemmed in and found no longer an equal contest 
_38_ The battle was an even one for a long time and 
neither antagonist could get the upper hand, but the 
outcome of it was finally like this. Cleopatra, riding at 
auchor behind the warriors, could not endure the long, 
obscure uncertainty and delay, but harassed with 
worry (which was due to her being a woman and an 
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Egyptian) at the straggle which for so long contumed 
doubtful, and at the fearful expectancy' on both sides, 
suddenly herself started to flee and raised the signal 
for the remainder of her subjects. So, as they at onoe 
raised their sails and sped out to sea, while a wind of 
some force had by chance arisen, Antony thought they, 
were fleeing not at the bidding of Cleopatra, but 
throng fear because they felt themselves vanquished, 
and followed them. When this took place the rest of 
tite soldiers became both diecouraged and confused, 
and rather wishing themselves to escape likewise kept 
raising their sails, and the others kept throwing the 
towers and the furnishings into the sea in order to 
lighten the vessels and make good their departure. 
While they were occupied in this way their adversariee 
fell upon them, not pursuing the fogitives, because 
they themselves were without sails and prepared only 
for a naval battle, and many contended with one ship, 
both from afar and alongside. Then on the part of 
both alike the conflict became most diverse and fierce; 
Cesar's men damaged the lower parts of the ships all 
around, crushed the oars, knocked off the rudders, and 
climbed on the decks, where they took hold of some 
and pulled them down, pushed ofE others, and fought 
with still others, since they were now equal to them in 
nnmbers. Antony's soldiers pushed them back with 
boathooks, cat them down with axes, threw down upon 
them rocks and other masses of material made ready 
for just this purpose, repulsed those that tried to dimb 
up, and joined issue with such aa came dose enou^ 
VOL. 3—20 305 
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i^'u^jU) ^^ *^^^ viewing tiie buaineee migiit have compared it, 
likening small things to great, to walle or many thidk- 
aet islands being besieged by sea. Thus the one par^ 
strove to scale the boats like some land or fortress 
and eagerly brought to bear everything that contrib- 
nted to this result The others tried to repel them, de- 
vising every means tiiat ie commonly used in such a 
case. 
—84— As the fight continued equal, Ctesar, at a loss what he 
should do, sent for fire from the camp. Previously he 
had wished to avoid using it, in order to gain posses- 
sion of the money. Now he saw tliat it was imi>oesible 
for him to win in any other way, and had recourse to 
tills, as the only thing that would assist him. Thus 
another form of battle was brought about. The assail- 
ants would approach their victhns from many dijree- 
tions at once, shoot blazing misBiles at them, and bnrl 
torches fastened to javelins from tiieir hands, and with 
the aid of engines threw pots full of charcoal and pitch 
upon some boats from a distance. The defenders tried 
to ward th^se off individually and when any of them 
flew past and caught the timbers and at once started 
a great flame, as must be the case in a ship, they used 
first the drinking-water which they carried on board 
and extinguished some conflagrations : when that was 
gone they dipped up the searwater. And in case tliey 
could use great quantities of it at once, they would stop 
the fire by main force : bat they were unable to do this 
everywhere, for they did not have many buckets or 
large ones, and in their confusion brought them up half 
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fall, 80 tiiat far from doing any eerrice they only qnidc- »■ c. « 
ened the Same. For ealt water poured on a fire in 
8inall quantities makes it bam ap brightly. As tiiey 
found themBelves getting the worst of it in this, they 
lieaped on the blaze their thick mantles and the corpses. 
For a time these checked the fire and it seemed to 
abate; later, especially as the wind came upon it in 
great gnsts, it shot np more brilliant than ever and 
was increased by the fuel. While only a part of a 
ship was boming, otiiers stood by it and the men would 
leap into it and hew down some parts and carry away 
others. These detached parts some threw into the 
sea and others upon their opponents, in case they could 
do tbem any damage. Others were constantly going 
to uie sound portion of the vessel and now more than 
ever they used the grappling irons and the long spears 
with the purpose of attaching some hostile ship to 
theirs and transferring themselves to it; or, if that 
was out of the question, they tried to set it on fire 
likewise. Bat the hostile fleet was guarding against ~^~ 
this very attempt and none of it came near enough ; and 
as the fire spread to the encircling walls and descended 
to the flooring, the most terrible of fates confronted 
them. Some, and particularly the sailors, perished by 
the smoke before the flame approached them, while 
others were roasted in the midst of it as though in 
ovens. Others were cooked in their armor, which be- 
came redhot. There were stiU others, who, before suf- 
fering such a death, or when they were half bamed, 
threw off their armor and were wounded by the men 
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shooliiis from a distanoe, or again were dioked by 
leaping into the sea, or were strack by their opponents 
and drowned, or were mangled by sea-monsters. The 
only ones to obtain an endurable death, considering the 
enfiferings ronnd about, were ench as killed one another 
or themselves before any calamity befell them. These 
did not have to submit to tortnre, and as corpees had 
the burning ήίύρβ for their funeral pyre. The Cssari- 
ans, who saw this, at first so long as any of the foe were 
still able to defend themselves wonid not come near; 
but when the fire began to consume the ships and the 
men so far from being able to do any harm to an 
oiemy could not eveo. help themselves, they eagerly 
sailed up to them to see if they could in any way gain 
possession of the money, and they endeavored to ex- 
tinguish ΰΐθ fire which they themselves had caused. 
As a result many of them also perished in the course of 
Qieir plundering in the flame. 
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H<yw Cieear aftw Hb victorj at Aetiom transacted hiuA- 
ηβββ reqniriag immediate attentioii (cltapten l''^}. 

About Antony and Cleopatra and their morement* after 
the defeat (chapters 5-8)- 

How Antony, defeated in Egypt, killed hinuelf (dupten 
9-14). 

How Cseear subdued Egypt (chapters 15-18). 

Hov Osesar came to Borne and conducted a trinn^h (diap- 
t«>s 19-21). 

How the Curia Jolia was dedicated (chapter 22). 

How Moeeia was reduced (chapters 23-27). 

Dnrmtion of tima the remainder of the eoiwulBhip• of Cmmt (Srd) 
«nd M. ValeriuB Coninua McmaU, together with two additkniAl JWtn, 
In which thnv «ere the following magiatretc• here aiiuiiemt«d; 

CeEtsar (IV), If. Lidsius U. v. Craesua. (R 0. 80^ 
a. n. 724.) 

Caear (7), Sextus Apuleina Sexti w. (B. α 2β»&. n. 
726.) 
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Bath was the naval battle wliicdi occurred between 
them on the second of September. I have not else- 
where used a like expression, not being in the habit of 
giving precise dates, bnt I do it here because then for 
the first time Osar alone held the entire power. Con- 
sequently the enmneration of the years of his snprem- 
a<7 starts from precisely that day. And before it bad 
gone he set np as an offering to ApoUo of Actiom a tri- 
reme, a four-banked ship, and so on np to one of ten 
banks, from the captive vessels ; and he bnilt a larger 
temple. He also institnted a qaiaqnennial mnsical and 
gymnastic contest involving horseracing, — ■ a "sacred" 
festival, as they call all which include distribntion of 
food, — and entitled it Actia. Farther, by gathering 
some settlers and ousting others who dwelt nearby 
frtan their homes, he founded a city on the site of the 
camp and named it Nicopolis.* On the spot where he 
had had his tent he laid a f oimdation of square stones, 
and pnt there a shrine of Apollo open to the sky, adorn- 
ing it with the captured beaks. 

But this was done later. At the time he despatched 
one division of the ships to pnrsne Antony and Cleo• 
patra ; so ^ese followed in their wake, but as it seemed 
impossible to overtake the fugitives they retnmed. 
With his remaining vessels he took the enemy's ram- 

iHioopolU, i. «^ "Citf of victory." The Mma nuM wu girea 
I>7 Pumper ^ ^ ^own founded kftcr hia dafwt of Mlthrldftte•. (8m 
Book TUrtf-six, elutpUr M.) 
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parte, where no one (φροββά him because of small 
nmnbers, and then overtook and without a battle got 
possession of the other army which was retreating into 
Macedonia. Various important contingents had already 
made their escape, the Bomans to Antony and the rest 
of the allies to their homee. The hitter moreover 
evinced no further hostility to Cftsar, but both th^ 
and all the peoples who had formerly belonged to 
Borne remained quiet, and some at once and others 
later made terms. Caesar now proceeded to teach the 
cities a lesson by levying money and taking away the 
remnant of authority over their citizens that they pos• 
sessed in their assemblies. From all the potentates 
and kings, save Amyntas and Archelaus, he took all 
the lands that they had received from Antony. Philo- 
pator son of Tarcondimotus, Lycomedes ruler in a por- 
tion of Cappadocian Pontus, and Alexander the 
brother of lambUchus he eve^ removed from their 
principalities. The last named, because he had se- 
cured his appointment as a reward for accusing the 
conqueror, he placed in his triumphal procession and 
afterward killed. The kingdom of Lycomedes he gave 
to one Medeus, because the latter had previone to the 
naval engagement detadied the Mysians ία Asia from 
Antony and with them had waged war upon such as 
followed Antony's fortunes. The people of Cydonea 
and Lampea he set free, because they had rendered 
him some assistance, and he helped the Lampeana 
found anew their city, from which they had been up- 
rooted. As for the senators and knights and other 
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pnattinent men who had be«i active in Antony's cana^ ^ O• *J 
he imposed fines npon many of them, executed many of 
Quan, and some he spared raitiiely. Amon^ the last 
Sosins was a distinguished example : for thon^ he had 
often f onght against Cnsar and now fled and hid him- 
self, but was subsequently discovered, his life was 
nevertheless preserved^ Likewise one Marcos Scaoms, 
a half-brother of Seztne on the mother's aide, had been 
condemned to death, bnt was later released for the 
Bake of his mother Mnda. Of those who underwent 
the extreme punishment the Aquilii Flori and Cnrio 
were the most noted. The latter met death because he 
was a son of the former Corio who had once been of 
great assistance to the former Cssar. And the Flori 
botii perished beoanue Ootavius oommanded that one of 
them should draw the lot to be slain. They were father 
and son, and vrhea the latter, before any drawing took 
place, volnntarily surrendered himself to the exeen- 
tioner the former felt such great grief that he died 
also by hie own hand. 

This, then, was the «id of these persons. The mass ^a— 
of Antony's soldiers was included in the ranks of 
Csear's legions and later he sent back to Italy the cit- 
izens over age of both forces, without giving any of 
them anything, and the remainder he disbanded. They 
had shown an ugly temper toward him in Sicily after 
the victory, and he feared they might create a disturb- 
ance again. Hence he hastened before the least signs 
of an uprising were manifested to discharge some en- 
tirely from the service under arms and to scatter the 
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^ ^,«) gnat mftjority of the rest. As he waa ev&i at this time 
BiupicioiiB of the freedmen, he remitted their one-quar- 
ter contribntion* which they were still owing of the 
money assessed upon them. And they no longer bore 
him any malice for deprivations they had endured^ 
bat rejoiced as if they had received as a gift what th^ 
had not been obliged to contribute. The men still left 
in the rank and file showed no disposition to rebel, 
partly becanse they were held in check by their com- 
manding officers, but mostly through hopes of tiie 
wealth of Egypt. The men, however, who had helped 
Csesar to gain the victory and had been dismissed 
from the service, were irritated at having obtained no 
meed of valor, and not mnch later they began a revo- 
lutionary movement. Csesar was suspicions of them, 
and fearing that they might despise Mscenas, to whom 
at that time Bome and the remainder of Italy had been 
entrusted, because he was a knight, he sent Agrippa to 
Italy as if on some routine business. He also gave to 
Agrippa and to Mseoenas so great authority over every- 
thing that they njight read beforehand the letters 
which he often wrote to the senate and to various offi- 
cials, and then diange whatever they wished in them. 
Therefore they received also from him a ring, so that 
they should have the means of sealing the epistles. He 
had had the seal which he used most at that time made 
double, with a sphinx raised on both sides alike. Sub- 
sequently he had his own image made in intaglio, and 
sealed everything with that Later emperors likewise 
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αίφίο^θά it, except Gelba. The latter gave hie sano- 
tiou with an ancestral device idiich showed a dog boid- 
ing forward from the prow of a ship. The way that 
Octavina wrote both to these two magistrates and to 
the rest of hia intimate friends whenever there was 
need of forwarding information to them secretly was 
to write in place of the proper letter in each word the 
second one following. 

Octavias, with the idea that there wonld be no more 
danger from the veterans, administered affairs in 
Greece and took part in the Mysteries of the two god- 
desses. He then went over into Asia and settled matters 
there, all the time keeping a sharp lookont for Antony 's 
movements. For he had not yet received any definite in- 
formation regarding the conrse his rival had followed 
in his escape, and so he kept maTHng preparations to 
proceed against him, if he should find ont exactly. 
Meantime the ex-soldiers made an open demonstration, 
because he was so far separated from th«n, and he be- 
gan to fear that if they got a leader they might do some 
damage. Consequently he assigned to others the task 
of searching for Antony, and hurried to Italy himsdf, 
in the middle of the winter of the year that he was 
holding office for the fourth time, with Marcus Crassus. 
The latter, in spite of having been attached to the cause 
of Sextus and of Antony, was then hia fellow oonsnl 
without having even passed through the pnetorship. 
Caesar came, then, to Brundusium but progressed no 
farther. The senate on ascertaining that his boat was 
Bearing Italy wmt there to meet him, save the tribunes 
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1^' ^'t£4) '''^^ ^^ pnetors, vho by decree stayed at hcene; and 
tiie (dass of knighta as well as the majority of the 
people and still others, some represented by embassy 
and many as voluntary followers, came together there, 
so that there was no farther sign of rebellion on the 
part of any one, so brilliant was his arrival, and so 
enthnsiaetic over him were the masses. They, too, 
some through fear, others throngh hopes, others obey- 
ing a STimmone, bad come to Brnndnsinm. To certain 
of tbem Cieear gave money, but to the rest ^o bad 
been the constant companions of his campaigns, he 
assigned land also. By taming the townspeople in 
Italy who had sided with Antony oat of their homes 
he was able to grant to his soldiers their cities and 
their farms. To most of the ontcasts from the settle- 
ments he granted permiseion in torn to dwell in Dyr- 
rachinm, Philippi, and elsewhere. To the remainder 
he either distributed or promised money for their land. 
Though he had now acquired great sums by bis vic- 
tory, he was spending still more. For this reason he 
advertised in the public market his own possessions 
and those of his companions, in order that any one who 
desired to boy or daim any of them might do so. Noth- 
ing was sold, however, and nothing repaid. Who, pray, 
would have dared to undertake to do either! But be 
secured by this means a reasonable excuse for a delay 
in carrying out his offers, and later he disdiarged the 
debt out of the spoils of the Egyptians. 
— B— He settled this and the rest of the urgent business, 
and gave to such as had received a kind of semi-am- 
nesty the right to live in Italy, not before permitted. 
After this he f oi^ve the populace left behind in Bome 
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for not having ccHne to him, and on the tiiirtieth day 
after his arrival set sail again for Greece. Ια the 
midst of ivinter he drag^d hie ships acroes the 
isthmns of the Feloponnesne end got back to Asia bo 
qTiickly that Antony and Cleopatra received eadl 
piece of news simnltaneously, — that he had departed 
and that he had returned. They, on fleeing from the 
naval battle, had gone as far as the Peloponnesus 
together. From there they sent away some of their 
associates, — all, in fact, whom they suspected, — while 
many withdrew against their will, and Cleopatra has- 
tened to Egypt, for fear that her subjects might per- 
haps revolt, if they beard of the disaster before her 
coming. In order to make her approach safe, at any 
rate, she crowned her prows, as a sign of conquest, 
with garlands, and had some songs of victory song by 
flute-players. When she reached safety, she murdered 
many of the foremost men, who had ever been restless 
under her rule and were now in a state of excitement 
at her disaster. From their estates and from various 
repcmitories haUowed and sacred she gathered a vast 
store of wealth, sparing not even the most revered 
of consecrated treasures. She fitted out her forces 
and looked about for possible alliances. The Armenian 
king she kUled and sent his head to the Median, who 
might be influenced by this act, she thought, to aid 
them. As for Antony, he sailed to Finarius Scarpus in 
tiibya, and to the army previously collected under him 
there for the protection of Egypt. This general, how- 
ever, would^ not receive him and also slew the first 
men that Antony sent, besides destroying some of the 

1 Verb anpplied by R. Stepbanna. 
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Boldiere under his command who showed diepleafmre 
at this act. Then Antony, too, i»Oceeded to Alexandria, 
having accomplished nothing. 

Now among the other preparations that they made 
for speedy warfare they enrolled among the ephebi 
their sons, Cleopatra Cfesarion and Antony Antyllos, 
who was home to him by Fnlvia and wae thai with him. 
Their purpose was to arouse interest among the Egyp- 
tians, who would feel that they already had a man for 
king, and that the rest might recognize these children 
as their lords, in case any untoward accident should 
happen to tiie parents, and so continue the straggle. 
This proved the lads' undoing. For Cssar, on the 
ground that Ihey were men and held a certain form of 
sovereignty, spared neither of them. But to return: 
the two were prepariog to wage war in Egypt with 
ships and infantry, and to this end they called also 
upon the neighboiing tribee and the kings that were 
friendly to them. Nor did they relax their readiness 
also to sail to Spain, if there should be urgent need, 
believing that they could alienate the inhabitants of 
that land by their money if nothing more, and again 
they thought of transferring the seat of the conflict 
to the Bed Sea. To the raid that while engaged in these 
plans they might escape observation for the longest 
possible time or deceive Ctesar in some way or slay 
him by treadiery, they despatched men who carried 
letters to him in regard to peace, but money for his 
followers. Meantime, also, unknown to Antony, Cleo- 
patra sent to him a golden scepter and a golden crown 
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and tiie royal throne, throng which ehe signified that 
she delivered the government to him. He might hate 
Antony, if he wonid only take pity on her. Ciesar ac- 
cepted the gifts as a good omen, bnt made no answer 
to Antony. To Cleopatra he forwarded publicly threat- 
ening messages and on annonncement that if she would 
renounce the use of arms and her sovereignty, he 
would deliberate what ought to be done in her case. 
Secretely he sent word that, if she would kill Antony, 
he would grant her pardon and leave her empire un- 
molested. 

"Wliile these negotiations were going on, the Arabians, 
influenced by Qnintus Didins, the governor of Syria, 
burned the ships which had been built in the Arabian 
Oulf for the voyage to the Ked Sea, and all the peo- 
ples and the potentates refused their assistance. And 
it occurs to me to wonder that many others also, thongh 
they had received many gifts from Antony and Cleo- 
patra, now left them in the Inrcfa. The men, however, 
of lowest rank who were being supported for gladia- 
torial combats showed the utmost zeal in their behalf 
and cont^ided most bravely. These were practicing 
in Cyzicns for the triumphal games which they were 
expectiag to hold in honor of Cieear's overthrow, and 
as soon as they were made aware of what had taken 
place, they set ont for Egypt with the intention of aid- 
ing their superiors. Many were their contests with 
Amyntae in Q-anl, and many witii the children of Tar• 
oondimotus in Cilicia, who had been their strongest 
friends bat now in view of the changed circomstanora 
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had gone over to the other side; and many w^e their 
straggles against Didins, who hindered them while 
passing through. They proved unable, after all, to 
make their way to Egypt. Yet even when tiiey had 
been encompassed on all sides, not even then would 
they accept any terms of surrender, though Didius 
made them many promisee. They sent for Antony^ 
feeling that they oould fight with him better in Syria: 
then, when he neiuier came himself nor sent them any 
message, they decided that he had perished, and re- 
luetantiy made terms with the condition that they 
should never take part in a gladiatorial show. They 
received from Bidins Daphne, the suburb of Antioch, 
to dwell in, until the matter was called to Geesar's at- 
tention. Then they were tricked (somewhat later) by 
Messala and were sent in different directions under 
the pretext that tiiey were to be enlisted in different 
legions and were in some convenient way destroyed. 

When Antony and Cleopatra heard from the envoys 
the conunands which Oesar isened regarding them* 
they sent to him again. The queen promised that she 
would give him large amounts of money. Antony re- 
minded him of their friendship and kinship, and also 
made a defence of his assodation with the Egyptian 
woman; he enumerated the occasions on which they 
had helped each other gain the objects of Uirar loves,^ 
and all the wanton pranks in vhidi they two had shared 
as young men. Finally he surrendered to him Pnblins 
Tnmllius, a senator, who had be«i an assassin of Oesar, 

iCoM'i InterpnUtlon (Mnemo^ne X (N. 8.), 1882). 
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but was then living with him as a friend. He a<^aaU7 
offered to commit suicide, if in that way Cleopatra 
might he saved. CKsar put Turulliua to death; it hap- 
pened that this man had cut wood for the fleet from 
the forest of Asclepius in Cos, and hy his punishment 
in the same place he was thought to have paid the 
penalty to the god. But to Antony Ciesar did not even 
then answer a word. The latter consequently del• 
patched a third embassy, sending him bis son Antyllua 
with considerable gold coin. His rival accepted the 
money, but sent the boy back empty-handed and gave 
him no answer. To Cleopatra, however, as the first 
time so the second and the third time he sent many 
threats and promises alike. Yet he was afraid, even 
80, that they might despair of in any way obtaining 
pardon from him and so hold out, and that they would 
survive by their own efforts, or set sail for Spain and 
Gaul, or destroy the money, the bulk of which he heard 
was immense. Cleopatra had gathered it all in the 
monument she was constructing in the palace ; and she 
threatened to bum all of it with her, in case she should 
miss the smalieet of her demands. Octavius sent there- 
fore Thyrsus, a f reedman of his, to speak to her kindly 
in every way and to tell her further that it so happened 
that he was in love with her. He hoped at least by this 
means, since she thought she had the power to arouse 
passion in all mankind, that he mi^t remove Antony 
from the scene and keep her and her money intact. And 
BO it proved. 
Before quite all this bad occurred Antony learned 
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^' ^7U) *^' Comelins Gallns had taken diarge of Scarpne'e 
army and with the men had suddenly mardied upon 
Paxietoninm and occupied it. Hence, though he wiBhed 
to set out and follow the summons of the gladiators, 
he did not go into Syria. He proceeded against Oallue, 
believing that he could certainly win over his soldierB 
without effort; they had been with him on campaigns 
and were well disposed. At any rate he could subdue 
them by main strength, since he was leading a large 
force both of ships and of infantry upon them. How- 
ever, he found himself unable even to hold converse 
with them, although he approached their wall and 
shouted and hallooed. For Oallus by ordering his 
trompeters to sound their instruments all together gave 
no one a chance to hear a word. Antony further failed 
in a sudden assault and subseqnraitly met a reverse 
with his ships, uallus by night had chains stret<^ed 
across the month of the harbor under water and took 
no open measures to guard against them but quite dis- 
dainfully allowed them to sail freely in. When, how- 
ever, they were inside, he drew up the chains by means 
of machines and encompassing his oppenent's ships 
on all sides, — on land, from the houses, and on the sea, 
— he burned some and sank others. The next event 
was that Caesar took Pelusium, pretendedly by storm, 
but really betrayed by Cleopatra. She saw that no 
one came to ber aid and perceived that Cssar was not 
to be withstood; most important of all, she heard the 
message sent to her by Thyrsus, and believed that she 
was really the object of affection. Her confidmce was 
strengthened first of all by her wish that it be true, 
and second by the fact that she had enslaved his father 
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and Antony alike. As a reenlt she expected that she 
ehonld gain not only foi^Teness and eovereignty over 
the Egyptians, bnt empire over the Romans as well. 
At once she yielded Pelnsinm to him. After this, when 
he marched against the cil^, she secretly prevented 
the Alexandrians from making a sortie, though she 
pretended to ni:ge them strongly to do so. 

At the news about Pelnsinm Antony returned from 
Panetoninm and in front of Alexandria met Cssar, 
who was exhausted from travel; he joined battle with 
him, therefore, with his cavalry and was victorious. 
From this success Antony gained courage, as also 
from bis being able to shoot arrows into his rival's 
camp oarrying pamphlets whidi promised the men 
fifteen hundred denarii; so he attached also with his 
infantry and was defeated. Ctesar himself voluntarily 
read the pamphlets to his soldiers, reproaching Antony 
the while, and led them to feel ashamed of treachery 
and to acquire enthusiasm in bis behalf. They gained 
by this in zeal, both through indignation at being 
tempted and through their attempt to show that they 
would not willingly gain a reputation for baseness. 
Antony after his unexpected setback took refuge in 
his fleet and prepared to have a combat on the wafer, 
or in any case to sail to Spain. Cleoi)atra seeing this 
caused the ships to desert and she herself rushed sud- 
denly into the mausoieom pretending that she feared 
Ctesar and desired by some means to destroy herself 
before capture, but really as an invitation to Antony 
to enter there also. He had an inkling that he was be- 
ing betrayed, but bis infatnation would not allow him 
to believe it, and, as one might say, he pitied her more 
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than himself. Cleopatra was folly aware of this and 
' hoped that if he should he informed that she was dead, 
be would not prolong his life hnt meet death at once. 
Accordingly, she hastened into the monument with one 
ennnch and two female attendants and from there 
sent a message to him to tiie effect t^at she had passed 
away. When he heard it, he did not delay, but was 
seized with a desire to follow her in death. Then first 
he asked one of the bystanders to slay him, but the man 
drew a sword and despatched himself. Wishing to 
imitate his courage Antony gave himself a wotmd and 
fell upon his face, causing the bystanders to think that 
he was dead. An outcry was raised at his deed, and 
Cleopatra hearing it leaned out over the top of the 
monument. By a certain contrivance its doors once 
dosed conld not be opened again, but above, near the 
ceiling, it had not yet been completed. That was where 
they saw her leaning ont and some began to utter 
shouts that reached the ears of Antony. He, learning 
■that she survived, stood np as if he had still the power 
to live ; bnt a great gnsh of blood from his wound made 
him despair of rescue and he besought those present 
to carry him to the monument and to hoist him by the 
ropes that were banging there to elevate stone blocks. 
This was done and he died there on Cleopatra's bosom. 
She now began to feel confidence in Ciesar and im• 
mediately made him aware of what had taken place, 
but did not feel altogether confident that she would 
experience no harm. Hence she kept herself within 
the structure, in order that if there should be no other 
motive for her preservation, she might at least pur- 
chase pardon and her sovereignty through fear about 
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her money. 

she Temembered that she was queen, and chose rather 
to die with the name and dignities of a sovereign than 
to live as an ordinary person. It shonld be stated tiiat 
she kept fire on hand to nse upon her money and asps 
and other reptiles to use npon herself, and that she 
had tried the latter on homan beings to see in what 
way they killed in each casa Ceesar was anxions to 
make hiniself master of her treaanree, to seize her 
alive, and to take her hack for his triumph. How- 
ever, as he had given her a kind of pledge, he did not 
wiah to appear to have acted personally as an im- 
postor, since this would prevent him from treating her 
as a captive and to a certain extent subdued against 
her will. He therefore sent to her Gains Procnleins, a 
kni^t, and Epaphroditns, a f reedman, giving th«ai di- 
reotione what they must say and do. So they obtained 
an audience with Cleopatra and after some accusa- 
tions of ft mild type suddenly laid hold of her before 
any decision was reached. Then they put out of her 
way everything by which she conld bring death npon 
herself and allowed her to spend some days where 
she was, since the embalming of Antony's body claimed 
her attention. After that they took her to the palace, 
hat did not remove any of her accustomed retinue or 
attendants, to the end that she should still more hope 
to accomplish her wishes and do no harm to herself. 
When she expressed a desire to appear before Ctesar 
and converse with him, it was granted ; and to beguile 
her stili more, he promised that he would come to her 
himself. 

She accordingly prepared a luxurious apartment 
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and costly conch, and adorned herself farther in a 
Idnd of careless fashion, — for her monming garb 
mightily became her, — and seated herself upon the 
coach; beeide her she had placed many images of his 
father, of all sorts, and in her bosom she had pnt aU 
the letters that his father had sent her. When, after 
this, Cffisar entered, she hastily arose, Unshing, and 
said: " Hail, master. Heaven has given joy to you 
and taken it from me. Bnt yon see with yonr own 
eyes yoor father in the guise in which he often visited 
me, and yon may hear how he honored me in variona 
ways and made me qneen of the Egyptians. That you 
may learn what were his own words about me, take and 
read the missives which he sent me with his owa 
hand." 

As she spoke thus, she read alond many endearing 
expressions of his. And now she wonld lament and 
caress the letters and again fall before his images and 
do them reverence. She kept taming her eyes toward 
Cssar, and melodiously continued to bewail her fate. 
She spoke in melting tones, saying at one time, " Of 
what avail, Caesar, are these yonr letteret," and at 
another, *' Bnt in the man before me yon also are alive 
forme." Then again, " Would that I had died before 
yoal," and still again, " But if I have him, I have 
yoni '* 

Some such diversity both of words and of g^turee 
did she employ, at the same time gazing at and murmur- 
ing to him sweetly. Csesar comprehended her out- 
break of passion and appeal for sympathy. Yet he 
did not pretend to do so, but letting his eyes rest upon 
the ground, he said only this : " Be of cheer, woman. 
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and keep a good heart, for no harm shall befaU yon." 
She was distressed that he would neither look at her 
nor breathe a word about the kingdom or any si^ of 
love, and fell at his knees wailing: " Infe for me, 
Csraar, is neither desirable nor possible. This favor I 
beseech of you in m^nory of your father, — that since 
Heaven gave me to Antony after him, I may also die 
with my lord. Would that I had perished on the very 
instant after Caesar's deatiil But since this present 
fate was my destiny, send me to Antony: gmdge me 
not burial with him, that as I die because of him, so 
in Hades also I may dwell with him." 

Such words she uttered expecting to obtain commis- 
eration : Ctesar, however, made no answer to it. Fear- 
ing, however, that she might make away with herself 
he exhorted her again to be of good cheer, did not re- 
move any of her attendants, and kept a careful watch 
upon ber, that she might add brilliance to his triumph. 
Suspecting this, and regarding it as worse than innu- 
merable deaths, she began to desire really to die and 
begged Ciesar frequently that she might be allowed to 
perish in some way, and devised many plans by her- 
self. When she could accomplish nothing, she feigned 
to change her mind and to repose great hope in him, as 
well as great hope in Livia. She said she would sail 
volontarily and made ready many treasured adorn- 
ments as gifts. In this way she hoped to inspire confi- 
dence that she had no designs npon herself, and so be 
more free from scrutiny and bring about her destruc- 
tion. This also took place. The other officials and 
Epapbroditus, to whom she had been committed, be- 
lieved that her state of mind was really as it seemed, 
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(^«P'724> '^^ neglected to keep a careful vatch. She, mean- 
while, was making preparations to die as painlesely as 
possible. First she gave a sealed paper, in which she 
begged Cffisar to order that she be buried beside An- 
tony, to Epaphroditos himself to deliver, pretending 
that it contained some other matter. Having by this 
excuse freed herself of his presence, she set to her task. 
She pat on her most beanteons apparel and after 
choosing a most becoming pose, assumed all the royal 
robes and appnrtenances, and so died. 
— u— No one knows clearly in what manner she perished, 
for there were found merely slij^t indentations on her 
arm. Some say that she applied an asp whidi had 
been brought in to ber in a water- jar or among some 
flowers. Others declare that she had smeared a needle, 
with which she was wont to braid ber hair, with some 
poison possessed of snch properties that it would not 
injnre the surface of the body at all, but if it touched 
Uie least drop of blood it caused death very quickly 
and painlessly. The supposition is, then, that previ- 
ously it had been her custom to wear it in her hair, 
and on this occasion after first making a small scratch 
on her arm witii some instrmnent, she dipped the 
needle in the blood. In this or some very similar way 
she perished with her two handmaidens. The eunuch, 
at the moment her body was taken up, presented him- 
self voluntarily to the serpents, and after being bitten 
by them leaped into a coffin which had been prepared 
by him. Csesar on hearing of her demise was shocked, 
and both viewed her body and applied drugs to it and 
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Peylli,* in the hope that she might 
revive. These Peylli, vho are male, for there is no 
woman born in their tribe, have the power of Bncking 
out before a person dies all the poison of every reptile 
and are not harmed themselves when bitten by any 
sndi creature. They are propagated from one another 
and they test their offspring, the latter being thrown 
among serpents at once or having serpents laid upon 
their swaddling-clothes. In such cases the poieonona 
ereatores do not harm the diild and are benumbed by 
its clothing. This is the nature of their function. But 
Ctesar, when he could not in any way resuscitate Cleo- 
patra, felt admiration and pity for her and was him- 
self excessively grieved, as much as If he had been de- 
prived of all the glory of the victory. 

So Antony and Cleopatra, who had he&a the authors 
of many evils to the Egyptians and to the Bomans, 
thus fought and thus met death. They were embalmed 
in the same fashion and bnried in the same tomb. 
Their spiritual qualities and the fortunes of their lives 
deserve a word of comment. 

Antony had no superior in comprehending his duty, 
yet he committed many acts of folly. He was distin- 
guished for his bravery in some cases, yet he often 
failed through cowardice. He was characterized 
equally by greatness of soul and a servile disposition 
of mind. He would plunder the property of others, 
and still relinquish his own. He pitied many without 
cause and diastised even a greater number unjustly. 

1 Compare Pliii7, Nattml Hlctoiy, XXI, 78. 
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β- c. 30 Consequentiy, thongh he rose from weakness to great 
strength, and from the depths of poverty to great 
riches, he drew no profit from either circnmstanee, but 
whereas he bad hoped to hold the Soman power alone, 
he actoally killed himself. 

Cleopatra was of insatiable passion and insatiable 
aTarice, was ambitions for renown, and most scornfully 
bold. By the inflnence of love she won dominion over 
the Egyptians, and hoped to attain a aimilar position ' 
over the Eomana, but being disappointed of this she 
destroyed herself also. She captivated two of the men 
who were the greatest Romans of her day, and because 
of the third she committed snicide. 

Snch were these two persons, and in this way did 
they pass from the scene. Of their children AotyUns 
was slain immediately, thongh he was betrothed to the 
daughter of Cxsar, and had taken refnge in his 
father's hero-shrine which Cleopatra had bnilt 
CVsarion was fleeing to Ethiopia, but was overtaken 
on the road and murdered. Cleopatra was married to 
Jnba the son of Jnba. To this man, who bad been 
brought ap in Italy and had been with him on cam- 
paigns, Cssar gave the maid and her ancestral king- 
dom, and he granted them the lives of Alexander and 
Ptolemy. To bis nieces, children of Antony by Octavia 
and reared by her, he assigned money from their 
father's estate. He also ordered his freedmen to givo 
at once to Inline, the child of Antony and Fnlvia, 
everything which by law they were obliged to beqneatli 
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him at thmr death. As for the reet who had nntil — *?-: 

B. C. 30 

then been connected with Antony's cause, he punished («■ «. 7U) 
some and released others, either from personal motives 
or to oblige his friends. And since there were found at 
the coort many children of potentates and kings who 
were being supported, some as hostages and others 
for the display of wanton power, he sent some back to 
their homes, joined others in marriage with one an- 
other, and kept possession of still others. I shall omit 
most of these cases OQd mention only two. He freely 
restored lotape to the Median king, who had f omid an 
asylnm with him after Ihe defeat, but refused the re- 
quest of Axtazes that his brothers be sent him, because 
this prince had put to death the Bomans left behind in 
Armenia. This was the disposition he made of snoh 
captives. 

The Egyptians and Alexandrians were all spared, 
and Cssar did not injnre one of them. The tmth was 
that he did not see fit to visit any extreme vengeance 
upon BO great a people, who might prove very nseftU 
to the Bomans in many ways. He nevertheless offered 
the pretext that he wished to please their god Serapis, 
Alexander their founder, and, third, Areus a (ntizem, 
who was a philosopher and enjoyed his sodety. The 
speech in which he proclaimed to them his pardon ho 
spoke in Greek, so that they mi^t understand him. 
After this he viewed the body of Alexander and also 
touched it, at which a piece of the nose, it is said, was 
crashed. Bat he would not go to see the remains of the 
Ptoleanies, though the Alexandrians were eztremely 
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anxione to ehow them, for he said : "I wanted to see 
a king, and not corpses." For the same reason he 
wonld not enter the presence of Apis, declaring that he 
was " accDstomed to worship gods and not cattle." 
Soon after he made Egypt tributary and gave it in 
charge of Cornelius Oallns. In view of the populous• 
nes8 of both cities and country, and the facile, fickle 
diaracter of the inhabitants, and the importance of 
grain supplies and revenue, so far from daring to 
entrust tiie land to any senator he would not even 
grant one permission to live in it, nnless he made the 
concession to some one nominatim. On the other hand, 
be did not allow the Egyptians to be senators in Borne, 
but after considering individual cases on their merits 
he commanded the Alexandrians to conduct tiieir gov- 
ernment without senators ; with such capacity for revo- 
lution did he credit them. And of the system then 
imposed upon them most details are rigorously pre- 
served to the present day, but there are senators in 
Alexandria, beginning first under the emperor Sev- ' 
erus, and they also may serve in Borne, having first 
been «irolled in the senate in the reign of bis son 
Antoninus. 

Thus was Egypt enslaved. All of the inhabitants 
who resisted were subdued after a time, as, indeed, 
Heaven very clearly indicated to them wonld occur. 
For it rained not only water, where previously no drop 
bad ever fallen, but also blood. At the same time that 
this was falling from the clouds glimpses were can^t 
of armor. Elsewhere tiiere was the clashing of dmms 
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and oymbale asd the notes of Antes and tmmpets. A 
serpent of hnge size was suddenly seen and gave a 
hisB incredibly lond. Meanwhile comet stars came 
frequently into view and ghosts of the dead took shape. 
The statues frowned : Apis bellowed a lament and shed 
tears. Snch was the status of things in that respect. 

In the palace quantities of money were found. Cleo- 
patra had taken practically all the offerings from even 
the holiest shrines and so helped to swell the spoils of 
the Romans, while the latter on their own part incurred 
no defilement. Large sums were also obtained from 
every man under accusation. More tiian that, all the rest 
against whom no personal complaint could be brought 
had two-thirds of tiieir property demanded of them. 
Out of this all the soldiers got what was still owing to 
them, and those who were with Ctesar at that time 
secured in addition two hundred and fifty denarii 
apiece for not plundering the city. All was made good 
to those who had previously loaned anything, and to 
both senators and knights who had taken part in the 
war great sums were given. In fine, the Boman empire 
was enriched and its temples adorned. 

After attending to the matters before mentioned 
Ceesar founded there also on the site of the battie a 
city and gave to it likewise a name and dedicatory 
games, as in the previous instance. In regard to the 
canals he cleared out some of them and dug others over 
again, and he also settled important questions. Then 
be went through Syria into the province of Asia and 
passed the winter there attending to the bnsinesB of 
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the Bobject nations in detail and likewise to that of the 
Parthiana. There had been disputes among them and 
a certain Tiridates had risen against Pbraates; as 
long as Antony's opposition lasted, even after the 
naval battle, Cssar had not only not attached himself 
to either side, though they aooght his alliance, bnt made 
no other answer than that be would think it over. His 
ezcnse was that he was busy with Egypt, but in reality 
he wanted them meantime to exhaust themselves by 
fighting against each other. Now that Antony was 
dead and of the two combatants Tiridates, defeated, 
liad taken refuge in Syria, and Phraates, victorious, 
had sent envoys, he negotiated with the latter in a 
friendly manner : and without promising to aid Tiri- 
dates, he allowed him to live in Syria. He received a 
son of Phraates as a mark of friendliness, and took the 
youth to Borne, where he kept him as a hostage. 

Meanwhile, and still earlier, the Bomazia at home had 
passed many resolutions respecting the victory at sea. 
They granted Ctesar a triumph (over Cleopatra) and 
granted him an arch bearing a trophy at Brundusium^ 
and another one in the Roman ForuuL Moreover, the 
lower part of the Julian hero-shrine was to be adorned 
with the beaks of the captive ships and a festival every 
five years to be celebrated in his honor. There should 
be a thanksgiving on his birthday and on the anni- 
versary of the announcement of the victory: when he 
entered the city the (vestal virgin) priestesses, the 
senate and the people, with their wives and children, 
were to meet bim. It is quite superfluous to mention 
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the prayers, the images, the privileges of front seats, "■ c• *• 
and everytiiing else of tiie sort. At the very first they 
both voted him these honors, and either tore down or 
erased the memorials that had lent Antony distinc- 
tion. They declared the day on which the latter had 
been bom accursed and forbade the employment of the 
eomame Marcus by any one of his kin. His death was 
annotmced during a part of the year when Cicero, the 
son of Cicero, was consul; and on ascertaining this 
some believed it had come to pass not without divine 
direction, since the consul's father had owed his death 
chiefly to Antony. Then they voted to Cnsar addi- 
tional crowns and many thanks^vings, and granted 
him among other rights authority to conduct a triumph 
over the Egyptians also. For neither previously nor 
at that time did they mention by name Antony and the 
rest of the Romans who had been vanquished with him, 
and so imply that it was proper to hold a celebration 
over th^n. The day on which Alexandria was cap- 
tured they declared fortunate and directed that for the 
years to come it should be taken as the starting-point 
of enumeration by the inhabitants of that town.^ Also 
Cffisar was to hold the tribonician power for life, to 
have the right to defend such as called upon him for 
help both within the pomerium and outside to the dis- 
tance of eight half-stadia (a privil^e possessed by none 
of ite tribunes), as also to judge appealed cases; and 

1 There ie an ambiguoue αύταν here. O11I7 BolMfie, howerer, 
tdkea it to mean the Romane. Leonioean•, Stun and Wagner traiu- 
late ia as " Alezandriani." 
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^ ^Tut ^ ^^^ °^ ^^' ^^ ^^ ^''^ '^^ Athena,* was to be cast ία 
all the courts. In the prayers in behalf of the people 
and the senate petitions shonld be off^-ed for him alike 
by the priests and by the priestesses. They also ordered 
that at all banquets, not only public but private also^ 
all shonld ponr a libation to him. These were the 
resolutions passed at that time. 

— *p— When he was consnl for the fifth time with Sextos 
(β. u. T26) Apuleius, they ratified all his acts by oath on the very 
first day of January. And when the letter came re- 
garding the Parthians, they decreed that he should 
have a place in hymns along with the gods, that a tribe 
should be named " Julian " after him, that he should 
wear the triumphal crown during the progress of all 
the festivals, that the s^iators who had participated in 
hie victory should take part in the procession wearing 
purple-bordered togas, and that the day on which he 
should enter the city shonld be glorified by sacrifices by 
the entire population toid be held ever sacred. They 
further agreed that he might choose priests beyond 
the specified number, as many and as often as he 
should wish. This custom was handed down from that 
decision and the numbers have increased till they are. 
boTmdless: hence I need go into no particulars about 
the multitude of such officials. Csesar accepted most of 
the honors (save only a few) : but that all the popula- 
tion of the city should meet him he particularly re- 
quested might not occur. Yet he was pleased most of 
all and more than at all the other decrees by the 

1 A iemiiiiK«iice of Um Eitmnide» at Aiftch^lo•. 
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the senators closed the gates of J 
plying that all their wars had ceased, — and took the ' 
" augury of health,'* ' which had all this period been 
omitted for reasons I have mentioned. For there were 
still under arms the Treveri, who had brought the 
Celts to help th«n, the Cantabri, Vaccei, and Astnres. 
These last were subjugated by Statilius Taurus, and 
those first mentioned by NoniuB Gallus. There were 
numerous other disturbances going on in the isolated 
districts. Since, however, nothing of importance re- 
sulted from any of them, the Bomans of that time did 
not consider that war was in progress and I have noth- 
ing notable to record about them. Cffisar meanwhile was 
giving his attention to various business, and granted 
permission that precincts dedicated to Borne and to 
Cssar his father, — calling him " the Julian hero," — 
should be set apart in Ephesus and in Nictea. These 
cities had at that time attained chief place in Asia and 
in Bithynia respectively. To these two divinities he 
ordered the Bomans who dwelt near tiiem to pay 
honor. He allowed the foreigners (under the name of 
" Hellenes ") to establish a precinct to himself, — the 
Asians having theirs in Fergamnm and the Bithyniane 
theirs in Nicomedea. This custom, beginning with him, 
has continued in the case of other emperors, and im- 
perial precincts have been hallowed not only among 
Hellenic nations but in all the rest which yield obedi- 
ence to the Bomans. In the capital itself and in the 
rest of Italy there is no one, however, no matter how 
great renown he has achieved, that has dared to do 

iSw OloaniT (lut volmna) and kIw 
eluipter 24 in Book Thlrtj'-MTeiL 
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^ '^■™, tliie. Still, ev«i there, after tlieir death, honors a£ to 

(β. u, 725) ' ' ' 

goda are bestowed upon those who have ruled up- 
rightly, and hero-shrines are built. 

All this took place in the winter, during which the 
Fergamenians also received authority to celebrate the 
so-called " Sacred " contest in honor of his temple. 
_ai— In the course of the summer Ctesar crossed over to 
Greece and on to Italy. Among the others who of- 
fered sacrifice, as has been mentioned, when he entered 
the City, was the consul Valerius Potitas. Cicsar was 
consul all the year, as the two previous, but Potitus 
was the successor of Sextue. It was he who publicly 
and in person sacrificed oxen in behalf of the senate 
and of the people at Cesar's arrival, something that 
had never before been done in the case of any single 
man. After this his newly returned colleague praised 
and honored his lieutenants, as had been the custom. 
Among the many marks of favor by which Cssar dis- 
tinguished Agrippa was the dark blue symbol• of naval 
sapremacy. To his soldiers also he made certain 
presents : to the people he distributed a hundred den- 
arii each, first to those ranking as adults, and after- 
ward to the children as a mark of his affection for his 
nephew Marcellus. Further let it be noted that he 
would not accept from the cities of Italy the gold to 
be used for the crowns. Moreover he paid everything 
which he himself owed to any one and, as has been said, 
he did not exact what the others were owing to him. 
All this caused the Bomans to forget every unpleaeant- 

1 Latin " Tczillum canileiun," — m kind of flag or bumo'. 
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nes8, and they viewed his trimnph with pleasure, qnite b. c. 2» 
as if the defeated parties had all been foreigners. So 
vast an amonut of money circnlated through all the 
city alike that the price of goods rose and loans which 
had previously been in demand at twelve per cent, 
were now made at one-third that rate. The celebra- 
tion on the first day was in honor of the wars against 
the Pannoniane and Dalmatians, lapudia and adjoin- 
ing territory, and a few Celts and Oauls. Oaius Car- 
rinas had subdued the Morini and some others who had 
risen against Roman dominion, and had repulsed the 
Snevi, who bad crossed the Bhine to wage war. There- 
fore be too held a triumph, in spite of the fact that his 
father had been put to death by Salla -and he himself , 

had once been prevented from holding office with the 
rest of his peers. Caesar also held one since the 
credit of this victory properly pertamed to his position 
as imperator. 

These were the celebrations on the first day. On the 
second came the commemoration of the naval victory 
at Actium; on the third that of the subjugation of 
Egypt. All the processions proved notable by reason 
of the spoils from this land, — so many had been gath- 
ered that they sufficed for all the occasions, — bnt this 
Egyptian celebration was especially costly and mag- 
nificent. Among other features a representation of 
Cleopatra upon the bed of death was carried by, so 
t^at in a way she too was seen with the other captives, 
and with Alexander, otherwise Helios, and Cleopatra, 
otherwise Selene, her children, and helped to grace 
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B. c. » the triumph. Behind them all Cffisar came diiTing, 
and did everything according to custom except that he 
allowed hie fellow-consnl and the other magiBtrates, 
contrary to cnetom, to follow him with the eenators 
who had participated in the victory. It had been nsnal 
for such dignitaries to lead and for only the senators 
to follow.* 

—as— After completing this, he dedicated the t^nple of 
Minerva, called also the Chalcidicmn, and the Julian 
senate-house, which had been bnilt in honor of his 
father.* In it he set op the statue of '\^ctory which is 
still in existence, probably signifying that it was from 
her that he had received his dominion. It belonged to 
the Tarentini, and had been brought from there to 
B^me, where it was placed in tiie senate-chamber and 
decked with the spoils of Egypt. The spoils were 
also employed at this time for adorning the Julian 
hero-shrine, when it was consecrated. Many of them 
were placed as offerings in it and others were dedi- 
cated to Capitoline Jupiter and Juno and Minerva, 
while all the votive gifts that were thought to have 
previously reposed there or were still reposii^ were 
now by decree taken down as defiled. Thus Cleopatra, 
although defeated and captured, was neverthelraa 
glorified, because her adornments repose in oar tem- 

1 The eiutom wi• that the mftgiitnttes ahould IsaiM from Uie torn 
to mest the triuiDph&tor and then march mhead of him. Octavina bj 

ClDg them behind blni iTtnboUied hb poeltion η chief citiaen of tb• 
e. 
*ThMe bnlldinga an menttoned together alio tn the IConmetitam 
An^Tumm (OIL., Ill, purt S, pp. Τ9φ-Τβ1). 
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pies end she heraelf te eeea in ctdd in the shrine of b. c ze 

tr • (•. * 726) 

Yams. 

At the oonsecration of the hero-shrine there wera 
all sorts of contests, and tiie children of the nobles 
performed the Troy eqoestrian exercise. Men who 
were their peers also contended on diargers and pairs 
and three-horse teams. A certain Qnintos Vitellius, a • 

senator, f onght aa a gladiator. All kinds of wild beasts 
and kine were slain by the wholesale, among them α 
rhinoceros and a hippopotamus, then seen for tiie first 
time in Borne. Many have described the appearance 
of the hippo and it has been seen by many more. As 
for the rhinoceros, it is in most respects like an ele- 
phant, but has a projecting horn at the very tip of its 
nose and through this fact has received its name. 
Besides the introduction of these beasts Dacians and 
Suebi fou^t in throngs with each other. The lalter 
are Celts, the former a species of Scythian. The 
Suebi, to be exact, dwell across the Bhine (thongh 
many cities elsewhere daim their name), and the Dad- 
ans on both sides of the Ister. Such of them, however, 
as live on this side of it and near the Triballio country 
are reckoned in with the district of Mcesia and are 
called McBsi save among those who are in ihe very 
neighborhood. Such as are on Ihe other side are called 
Dacians, and are either a brandi of the (Jets or Thra- 
dans belonging to the Dadan race that once inhabited 
Bhodope. How these Dadans had before this time 
sent envoys to Cesar: but when they obtained none of 
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Ώ. 0. 29 their requests, they turned away to follow Antony. To 
him, however, they were of no great aesiatanc^ owing 
to dispntes among tiiemeelTee. Some were conse- 
quently captured and later set to &φί the Snebi. 

The whole spectacle lasted naturally a number of 
days. There was no intermission in spite of a sicknese 
of Cffisar's, but it was carried on in his absence, un- 
der the direction of others. During its course the sen- 
ators on one day severally held banquets in the en- 
trance to th^r homes. Of what moved them to this I 
have no knowledge, for it has not been recorded. Such. 
was Qie progress of the events of those days. 

— *e— While Ciesar was yet in his fourth consulship Stati- 
lius Taurus had both constructed at Ms own eixpenaa 
and dedicated with armed combat a hunting-theatra 
of stone on the Campns Martins. On this account ha 
was permitted by the people to choose one of the pne- 
tors year after year. During this same period Marcus 
Crasens was sent into Macedonia and Oreece and car- 
ried on war with the Dacians *and Bastamse. It has 
already been stated who the former were and how they 
had been made hostile. The Bastarme are properly 
classed as Scythians and at this time had crossed the 
Ister and subdued the part of Moesia opposite them, 
then the Triballi who live near it, and the Dardani who 
inhabit the Triballian country. While they were so 
«tgaged they bad no trouble with the Bomans. But 
when they crossed the Htemns and overran the por- 
tion of Thrace belonging to the Dentheleti who had a 
compact with Kome, then Crassus, partly to defend 
Sitae king of the Dentheleti, who was blind, but chiefly 
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1)eoaii8e of fear for Macedonia, came out to meet tiiem. 
By hie mere approach he threw them into a panic and 
drove them from the land vithoat a conflict Next ho 
pursued them, as they were retiring homeward, gained 
poBBession of Hhe district called Segetica, and invading 
Mcesia damaged that territory. He made an assault 
npon a strong fortification, also, and though his ad- 
vance line met with a rebuff, — the Mcesians making a 
sally against it, because they thought these were all 
of the enemy, — still, when be came to the rescue witii 
his whole remaining army he botii cut his opponents 
down in open fight and annihilated tiiem by an am- 
buscade. 

While he was thus engaged, the Bastams ceased 
their flight and remained near the Cedras' river to 
watch what would take place. When, after conquering 
the Ifoesiai^, the Roman general started against them, 
tiiey sent envoys forbidding him to pursue them, since 
they had done the Romans no harm. Crassus detained 
them, saying he would give them their answer the fol- 
lowing day, and besides treating them kindly he made 
them drunk, so that he learned all their plans. The 
whole Scythian race is insatiable in the use of wine 
and quickly saccmnbs to its influence. Crassus mean- 
while, during the night, advanced to a wood, and after 
stationing scouts in front of the forest made hie army 
stop there. Thereupon the Bastarme, thinking the 
former were alone, made a charge upon them, follow- 
ing them up also when the men retreated into the 
dense forest, and many of the pursuers perished there 
as well as many others in the flight which followed. 

1 Th• uu• of tUa rlTw U «Uo ipelltd Ctbn». 
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^«^7U) ^^ were obetrncted by thrar wagons, whidi were be- 
hind them, and owed their defeat fnrther to their de- 
sire to save thar wives and children. Their Hag 
Deldo was slain by Crassas himself. The armor strip- 
ped from the prince he wonld have dedicated as spolia 
opima to Jnpiter Feretrins, had he been a general act- 
ing on his own anthority. Snch was the course of that 
engagement: of the remainder some took refnge in a 
grove, which was set on fire all aronnd, and others 
leaped into a fort, where they were annihilated. Still 
others perished, either by being driven into the later 
or after being scattered throng^ the country. Some 
snrvived even yet and occapied a strong post where 
CrassQfi besieged them in vain for several days. Then 
with the aid of Boles, king of some of the QetSB, he 
destroyed them. Boles when he visited Csesar was 
treated as a friend and ally for this assistance: the 
captives were distributed to the soldiers. 

_S5_ After accomplishing tliis Crassus turned bis atten- 
tion to the Mcesians ; and partly by persuading some of 
tiiem, partly by scaring them, and partly by the ap- 
plication of force he subjugated all except a very few, 
though with labor and danger. Temporarily, owii^ to 
the winter, he retired into friendly territory after suf- 
fering greatly from the cold, and still more at the 
Iiands of the Thracians, through whose country, as 
friendly, he was returning. Hence he decided to be 
satisfied with what he had effected. For sacrifices and 
a triumph had been voted not only to Cssar but to him. 
also, though, according at least to some accounts, he 
did not secure the title of imperator, but Gsesar alone 
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might apply it to himself. The Bastanue, however, 
angry at their disasters, on learning that he would 
make no farther campaigns agaiost them turned again 
npon tiie Dentheleti and Sitas, whom they regarded as 
having been the chief cause of their evils. Then Cras- 
sos, though reluctantly, took the field and by forced 
marches fell upon them unexpectedly, conquered, and 
thereafter imposed such terms as he pleased. Now 
that he had once taken up arms again he conceived a 
desire to recompense the Thracians, who had harassed 
him during his retreat from Moesia; for news was 
brought at this thne that they were fortifying positions 
and were spoiling for a fight And he did subdue 
them, thongh not without effort, by conquering in bat- 
tle the Merdi and the Serdi and cutting off the hands 
of the captives. He overran the rest of the country 
except the land of the Odrysse. These he spared be- 
cause they are attadied to the service of Dionysus, 
and had come to meet him on this occasion without 
arms. Also he granted them the piece of land in which 
they magnify the god, and took it away from the Bessi, 
who were occupying it. 

While he was so occupied he received a summons 
from Holes, who had become embroiled with Dapyi, 
himself also a king of the Get». Crassns went to help 
him and by hurling the horse of his opponents back 
upon the infantry he thoroughly terrified the latter, so 
that he carried the battle no farther but caused a 
great slaughter of the fugitives of both divisions. 
Next he cut off Dapyx, who had taken refuge in s fort, 
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^ %2s) ^'^ besieged him. Dtiring the investment some one 
from the walls sainted him in Greek, and upon obtain- 
ing an andience arranged to betray the place. The 
barbarians caught in this way tamed npon one an- 
other, and Dapyx was killed, besides many others. His- 
brother, however, Crassus took alive and not only did 
bim no harm, bnt released him. 

At the close of this exploit he led his army against 
the cave called Keiri. The natives in great numbers 
had occupied this place, which is extremely large and 
SO very strong that the tradition obtains that the Ti- 
tans after the defeat administered to them by the 
gods took refnge there. Here the people had brought 
together all their flocks and their other principal valua- 
bles. Crassns after finding all its entrances, which are- 
orooked and hard to search out, walled them up, and 
in this way subjugated the men by famine. Upon this 
success he did not keep his hands from the rest of the 
Oetie, though they bad nothing to do with Dapyx, He 
marched upon Qenouda, the most strongly defended 
fortress of the kingdom of Zuraxes, becanse he heard 
that the standards which the Baetamse had taken from. 
Gains Antonins near the city of the Istriani were 
there. His assault was made both with the infantry and 
upon the Ister, — the city being near the water, — and 
in a short time, though with mnch labor in spite of the 
absence of Zuraxes, he took the place. The king as 
soon as he heard of the Roman's approach had set off 
with money to the S^thians to seek an alliance, and 
did not return in time. 
This he did among the Qretm. Some of the Moeeiana 
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■who had been subdued rose in revolt, and them he won ^ "^«L, 
back by the energy of others: he himself led a cam- — ar— 
paign against the Artacii and a few other tribee who 
had never been captared and wonld not acknowledge 
his authority, priding themselves greatly on this point 
and imbuing the rest with both anger and a disposition 
to rebel. He brought them to terms partly by force, 
as they did but little, and partly by the fear which the 
«apture of some inspired. This took a long time. I 
record the names, as the facte, according to the tradi- 
tion which has been handed down. Anciently Mcesians 
and Gtetie occtipied all the land between the HsBmus and 
the Ister. As time went on some of them changed 
their names to something else. Since then there have 
been inclnded under the name of Moesia all the tribes 
which the Sams by emptying into the Ister north of 
Dalmatia, liac«donia and Thrace, separates from 
Pannonia. Two of the many nations found amon^ 
them are the Triballi, once so named, and the Dardani, 
who hare the same designation at present. 
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